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EDITORIAL 


Planning for the Disadvantaged 


T 

-l-NDFAN society offers little to commend itself. A highly strati- 
fied social order over-ridden with prejudices against castes, tribes and women 
promises next to nothing in terms of future. We are competing against those 
who besides being developed are positively getting more socially cohesive. If 
the Americans have become more tolerant towards the blacks and the yellows 
and have legislated against segregation, the British society despite its usual 
quota of riots is on the point of developing a social perspective m which the 
‘coloured’ play the same role as the ‘whites’. Voluntary societies have been 
working towards the goal of social amity and peace. In other words, in 
both these countiies more voluntary work has been undertaken than the 
official or the government. Somehow in the Indian society people are not so 
agreeably disposed and do not take so kindly to voluntary work They prefer 
a government fiat as a solution to an altitudinal problem than persuasion or 
discussion, This we regard is a greater source of our troubles than any. It 
would appear that we have failed to develop an infrastructure that sustains itself 
by social cohesion It looks as though our preference has been for an 
isolationist viewpoint or an individualist philosophy. What is most unfortunate 
is that even a scheduled caste thinks that he could thrive only if he is dcsigaated 
as one. Perhaps it would have been more logical had inequality been economy- 
based, Poverty cuts across all barriers except the barriers of hunger and 
shelter. A poor is poor and the poverty of a scheduled caste is as humiliating 
and degrading as the poverty of a non-schedulcd caste If a poor needs food 
he also needs education Therefore, why must we plan on caste-hues and not 
on social-economic status line ? This is one question which we have failed to 
answer convincingly. We want a debate — a real, heated debate on evolving 
guidelines for planning in education. We want to know why the disadvantaged 
shuns the school and not why a scheduled caste/scheduled tribe does not go to 
school. Several researches have borne us out. The disadvantaged does not go 
to school because he is poor. He does not remain in the system because of his 
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poverty. Education as such does not hold out to him any promise that the 
poor shall not remain poor, In fact, researches point out that the poor think 
education would help him only to remain more poor for a long time Educa- 
tion is perceived as a negative help This then is the point that the planners 
must note Education should be proposed to be seen as a help in overcoming 
the barriers of hunger and want, So long this does not happen we shall 
continue to have hazy goals and ngmaroleij as the answer for our educational 
failures. 


May 1982 


General Editor 



Science Curriculum Materials for the 
Disadvantaged Children 


R.M.'Kalra 

Deputy Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education and Culture, Uew Delhi 


^^osT SCIENCE teachers are 
aware that some of our disadvantaged 
children (slums, rural, hilly and tribal 
children) are consistently disinterested in 
school and this lack of interest often results 
in failure of our school system.i,^ Because 
the science curriculum in our schools as it 
•now exists presents a world which is alien to 
these students, this disinterest and resulting 
failitrp should not come as ,a surprise. A 
student's interest is aroused only when he 
.p,erce|yes something of value in the school 
or sees a practical application of the .know- 
ledge to be gained. 

. The science curricula has not really ap- 
proached the problem of teaching science to 
our .disadvantaged children, It is unlikely 
tlt^t^any single curriculum in science will 
meet the needs of all children. While .these 

1 ' .,'l| 

,♦ The views expressed^ file (hat of the author and 
does not reflect the views of the organization 
where he is employed. 


newer curricula may go a long way toward 
fulfilling the needs of many students, it 
appears that something further is needed to 
meet the needs of our disadvantaged 
children. 

Development of a Model 

What is needed IS the development of a 
ipodcl of the process used to develop science 
burriculum materials which are responsive 
to the needs of our disadvautanged children. 
Thus in this article a model of the process 
for the science curriculum development for 
the disadvantaged children (primary and 
secondary levehstudents) is proposed. 


^L.R.N. Srivastava, Tribal education, Working 
Paper, NCERT, p. 18, 1967 
“R,M- Kalra, New directions for imparting 
meaningful science education to native Indian 
students, Hilrojl Fellowship project, Ottawa, 
Canadian Teacheis' Federation 1970-7J, pp. 
18-61 
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SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE MODEL 


The above process is comprised of the 
following steps . 

Step I: Detemmation of Values of the 
Disadvantaged Children 

Most science teachers arc aware that our 
disadvantaged children are consistently dis- 
interested in the school system vtni the lack 
of interest often results in failure in the 
school subjects. This repeated failure in the 
school has led to disCotjragement and the 
resultant number of drop-outs. The Table on 
pp. 5-6 ipdicates the high attrition rate of 
wastage and failure in the blocks of the 
'Saora of Orissa. 


Analysis of the Table shows that the rate 
of grade repetition and of drop-outs is 
extremely high. In the opinion of the 
author, the above failure is partly due to 
the structure of the present system of edu- 
cation, a structure which is based on the 
assumption that various sub-cultures such as 
the hilly tribal children will understand its 
value to him, his family and his community. 
If he does not reach this level, of course, he 
is just a "dumb child’. As a result of this 
assumption which implied that our urban 
culture is the best and consequently very 
little credit is given to their rural and tribal 
'cultural heritage in the present system of 
education, 
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TABLE 


Enrolment 
and fVastage 


Names of the Blocks of the Sacra Area 

Gumma Rayagada Nuagada Gunupur ^ Total 


Enrolment m 

M 

299 

91 

206 

190 

786 

Class I 

F 

133 

44 

87 

44 

308 


T 

432 

135 

293 

234 

1,094 

Eniolment in 

M 

207 

42 

73 

53 

376 

Class II 

F 

72 

5 

3 

8 

88 


T 

279 

49 

76 

62 

464 

Wastage between 

M 

92 

49 

133 

136 

410 

Class I and Class II 


(30.77) 

(53.85) 

(64.56) 

(71,58) 

(52.16) 


F 

61 

39 

84 

36 

220 

, 


(45.86) 

(88,64) 

(96.55) 

(81,82) 

(71.43) 


T 

153 

88 

217 

172 

630 



(35,42) 

(65.19) 

(74.06) 

(73.50) 

(57.59) 

Enrolment m 

M 

127 

35 

43 

28 

233 

Class III 

F 

20 

— 

2 

1 

23 


T 

17 

35 

45 

29 

256 

Wastage between 

M 

80 

7 

30 

26 

143 

Class II and Class III 


(38.65) 

(16.67) 

(41.10) 

(48.15) 

(38.03) 


F 

52 

5 

1 

7 

65 



(72.22) 

(100.00) 

(33,33) 

(87.50) 

(73.86) 


T 

132 

12 

31 

33 

208 



(47.31) 

(25 53) 

(40.79) 

(53:23) 

(44.83) 

Number of Those 

M 

38 

8 

17 

8 

71 

Who Passed Class II 

F 

8 

— 

— 

— 

8 

' ' 

T 

46 

8 

17 

8 

79 

Wastage between 

M 

89 

27 

26 

20 

162 

Those Who were 


(70.08) 

(77.14) 

(60,47) 

(71.43) 

(69.53) 

EnioIIed in Class 11 

F 

12 

— 

2 

1 

15 

and Those Who 


(60.00) 

— 

(100.0) 

(100,0) 

(65.22) 

Passed Class III 

T 

101 

27 

28 

21 ' 

177 

Total Wastage 

M 

261 

83 

189 

182 

715 

between Those 


(87.29) 

(91.21) 

(91.75) 

(95 79) 

(90.97) 

Enrolled in Class I 

F 

■ 125 

44 

87 

44 

300 

and Those Who 


(93,98) 

(100.0) 

(100 0) 

(100 0) 

(97.43) 

Passed Class III 

T 

386 

127 

276 

226 

10.15 

'I'l 


(89,35) 

(94.07) 

(94.20) 

(96.58) 

(92.78) 
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Enrolment and 
fVustage 


Gap 

Name of the Slock of Puri District 
Khandpara 

Total 

Enrolment in Class I 

M 

397 

374 

771 


F 

315 

150 

465 


T 

712 

524 

1,236 

Enrolment m Class 11 

M 

363 

184 

547 


F 

251 

60 

311 


T 

614 

244 

858 

Wastage between Class I 

M 

34 

190 

224 

and ChasB II 


(8.56) 

(50,80) 

(29.05) 


F 

64 

90 

154 



(20.31) 

(60.00) 

(33 12) 


T 

98 

280 

378 



(13.76) 

(53 43) 

(30,12) 

Enrolment in Class III 

M 

298 

169 

467 


F 

198 

38 

236 


T 

496 

207 

703 

Wastage between Class II 

M 

65 

15 

80 

and, Class III 


(17.91) 

(8 15) 

(14,62) 


F 

53 

22 

75 



(21,12) 

(36,67) 

(24,11) 


T 

118 

37 

155 



(19,22) 

(15,16) 

(18,06) 

Number of Those Who Passed 

M 

208 

96 

304 

Class III 

F 

124 

23 

147 


T 

332 

119 

, 451 

Wastage between Those 

M 

90 

73 

163 

Who were Enrolled 


(30,20) 

(43,20) 

(34,90) 

in Class III and Those Who 

F 

74 

15 

89 

Passed Class III 

' 1 

(37 37) 

(3.9.47) 

(37.81) 


T 

164 

SB 

252 



(33 06) 

(42.51) 

(35.85) 

Total Wastage between 

M 

189 

278 

467 

Those Who Enrolled in 


(46 61) 

(74.33) 

(60.57) 

Class I and Those Who 

F 

199 

127 

318 

Passed Class III 


(60.63) 

' ,(84 67) 

(68,39) 

j 1 

T 

380 

! ,405 

785 



(53.37) 

(77.29) 

(63.51) 


Source Snvastava, Lai and Lai, Idenllficallon of educational ptcblems of the Soara of Orissa, July 
1971, pp, 81-82 
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Manipulation of the physical world is 
the very strength that our system of edu- 
cation has to offer up to a certain extent in 
the urban set-up and we say, “If only we 
could teach these uneducated and rural 
children to think logically, that is, scienti- 
fically, to bring them into the twentieth 
century and get them to abandon their 
obviously unsuccessful customs, they would 
be better equipped to handle the pioblems 
and live more productive lives.” The trouble 
with this type of thinking, however, is that 
there is enough truth in it to validate the 
demands for more technological education; 
but also enough narrowness and over- 
simplification to trap the unwary into 
believing that indeed technology is a com- 
plete system of thought and, theiefoie, the 
key to heaven's gate. 

There is a great danger in science as a 
singular value system for, if the weakness of 
various ethnic cultures is their resistance to 
scientific thinking, then there has been equal 
stubbornness on the part of western scientific 
culture to be over- committed to technology. 
The historical recoid of all great civilizations 
tells us that cultural idealism and technology 
must exist side by side. Great engineering 
masterpieces in all ethnic cultures give testi- 
mony that science and technology are many 
thousands of yeais old and that what the 
westerners can the ‘industrial revolution’ 
only means an unprecedented acceleration 
and exceedingly strong emphasis on this 
aspect of human activity. The fact is that 
five or six thousand years ago the rise of 
the great civilizations was not brought about 
by technology alone, but by radically new 
social inventions. In spite of the westerner’s 
affluence, his overwhelming commitment to 
industrial affluence appears to be at the 
expense of his health, mental balance, and 
with the advent of the hydrogen bomb, his 
very survival, 

' In this age of modern technology and 


academic knowledge these rural students are 
conscious of the phenomenal advancement 
of urban culture, but at the same time they 
perceive that their own culture has contri- 
buted little to the present syndrome of 
technology and feel it is too little for them 
to make a significant contiibution to the 
society in winch they must live. Nowhere is 
ruthless effacement of a people’s pride m 
their own achievements more evident than 
m current education practice Here is a 
people whose culture was solidly science- 
based long before modern technology came 
into existence, yet this fact is ignored in the 
present teaching curiiculum. Have their 
achievements in applied science, agriculture, 
construction and mathematical manipula- 
tions been so useless as to be given no 
consideration in the present curriculum 7 
The writei is not consciously digressing 
from his purpose here, but only seeking to 
suggest new directions for imparting 
meaningful education to our disadvantaged 
children. The introduction of newer curri- 
culum in science education at the secondary 
level has not really approached the problem 
of science teaching of the disadvantaged 
students. 

It is worthwhile to point out that some 
sincere and honest efforts are being made to 
revitalize the science curriculum by the 
NCERT with reference to rural environment. 

Methods used in determining values of the 
disadvantaged students . In order to develop 
the proposed programme in science edu- 
cation for the students, answers to the 
following research questions were sought ; 

1. To what extent does the present 
course content in science relate to 
everyday needs of the disadvantaged 
people 7 

2. Is the present course content in 
science related to the cultural values 
and heritage of the people ? 
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3. To what extent does the present 
course content in science cater to 
the future needs of the disadvantaged 
children ? 

To accomplish this, an evaluation question- 
naire may be adraiiusteied to these students 
in the rural and tribal areas schools Res- 
ponses to the evaluation questionnaire by 
the students may reveal the significant need 
of a science programme which caters to the 
needs of the local community and is also 
based on the cultural values of the dis- 
advantaged students. In order ro validate 
the responses made by the students some 
personal interviews with the students partici- 
pating in the above activity may be con- 
ducted. Discussions with the educated 
persons of the local community may also be 
held with reference to the needs of the dis- 
advantaged children. 

Step 2: Goals to Objectives of the 
Programme 

A philosophy of teaching science consists 
of aims and objectives of teaching in general 
and of science teaching m particular. In 
order to impart meaningful science edu- 
cation to the disadvantaged students, a 
background in their ‘cultural heritage’ and 
‘values’ in general are derived from the 
'values’ what out disadvantaged students 
accept. However, other factors (such as 
community needs, availability of the mate- 
rials, library and lab tools and knowledge of 
the basic concepts m the discipline of 
science) are also to be taken into considera- 
tion for the development of the proposed 
science programme. 

Step 3 : Curriculum Content Process Derived 
from Goals 

The course content in the proposed 


science programme for the disadvantaged 
students is thus determined by Steps ] 
and 2, The author’s research may indicate 
whether a new system of science education 
is needed or not. 

Step 4 ; Organnation of the Proposed 
Programme 

Listed below are some of the guiding 
principles which may be followed in the 
development of the proposed programme ; 

I The curriculum should be organized 
into units each of which shall be 
related to some significant aspect of 
the environment. 

2. The unit should be essentially a 
major problem of everyday life to 
which science may contribute an 
intelligent basis for human adjust- 
ment. 

3. Each unit should include only a few 
principles of generalizations of 
science. 

4. The organization, in part at least, 
should be m the form of problems 
or projects to ensure education in 
problem-solving which is the nature 
of science. 

5 The distribution of time and em- 
phasis to vaiious units be deter- 
mined by the total functional, social 
value of the units, its ‘teachability’ 
and ‘learnability’. The teacher’s 
and pupils' interest in the unit, the 
local significance of the unit, and its 
value to other units of the course. 

6, The laboratory work should be 
included as an integral part of the 
problem-solving and shall, therefore, 
have the characteristics of experience 
and should de~emphasize illustrative 
or conformatory work. 

7. The organization of the course 
should be such that it will lead to 
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ths attammsnt of immediate and 
ultimate objectives. 

Step 5 : Development of Teachers^ Materials 

Teacheis’ materials may be developed 
and distributed to selected teachers. 

Steps 6 and 7 ' Evaluation and its Results 

An evaluation tool may be developed 
for the students and the teachers regarding 
the relative strengths and weaknesses of the 
proposed science programme, its operation 
in existing facilities and recommendations 
for the change. Also, a random selection of 
teachers and students may be made for in- 
depth interviews. Additions or subtractions 


may be made in the proposed programme 
according to the responses made by the 
students and the teachers implementing the 
programme in pait or whole. 

The above process may be applicable m 
other school subjects such as social studies, 
English and mathematics for our dis- 
advantaged students. 

Conclusion 

It is hoped that the above strategies con- 
cerning curriculum development will serve 
to encourage all concerned to think, organize 
and strive further together toward helping 
the disadvantaged students in India to think, 
discover and contribute a scientific know- 
ledge and a better India. □ 
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Satv\ Prakash Sinqh 
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Ecology is the study of 
organisms m reciprocal relationship with 
the environment The vvord ‘ecology’ is 
derived from Greek word oikos meaning the 
house or dwelling place, and logos meaning 
the discourse or study. The organism is 
governed by a number of factors and so is 
the case of environment, ne. both subjects 
of study are controlled by multiple factors. 
The cause-and-efFect relationship of these 
factors forms the basis of an ecological 
study. Interrelationship of such factors 
takes a comprehensive view, i.e, a sort of 
holistic attitude is required while under- 
standing an organism or a group of orga- 
nisms in relation to the cuvironment. 

Depending upon the organisms that arc 
studied, the ecology is specifically termed as 
plaut-ecology, animal-ecology, human- 

* This aitiele is the pieimble of a new concept on 
educational administration and sociology of 
education, showing a novel approach towards 
resolving the problem of administration and 
the role of educational institutions. 


ecology, etc. An ecological study is sub- 
divided into autecologv and synecology. 
Autecology comprises the study of inter- 
relationship between individual species in a 
population and its environment, Syneco- 
logy deals with a community, i.e. an assemb- 
lage of a large number of species growing 
together, Ecological study of a community 
of plant 01 animal shows systematic evolu- 
tionary stages. This is known as commu- 
nity dynamics. Initially a bare area is in- 
vaded by immigrants where a lag period 
exists for adaptation, This follows colo- 
nization, I.e a stage of organization into 
communities which further develops through 
changes occurring in the environmental com- 
plex and organic complex. Here cause-effect 
changes set in giving rise to an important 
dynamic phenomenon known as succession. 
Process of succession may be represented^ 
as in Fig. 1 . 

‘Drawn from Indian manual of plant ecology by 

R Misra and G.S. Puri, The English Book 

Depot, Dehradun, p. 26, 1934 
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A-E Serai Communities F Climax Communities 
Fig. 1 

Succession is the natural process by 
which same locality becomes successively 
colonized by different groups or communi- 
ties. If the normal course of succession is 
not disturbed the process goes on conti- 
nuously in new and progressive equilibria, 
otherwise a deflected succession begins. The 
dynamic procession of developing commu- 
nity goes on until a relatively stable com- 
munity takes its position. The stabilization 
of the succession gives rise to a climax 
community, A climax in real sense is not 
possible as the community and environ- 
ment both are ever changing. Depending 
upon the number of true climatic climax, 
available in a region, the community is 
known as monoclimax or polyclimax. 

Educo-ecology 

When we think of the factors influenc- 
ing an educational institution both from 
within and without, a dynannic phenomenon 
of cause-effect relationship, described as 
above, flash on our mind. The role of an 
educational institution, i,c. school in rela- 


tion to society has been a subject of study. 
The concept of educational sociology as it is 
called, gives only one side of the whole 
mechanism. A school is taken as a social 
formal agency of education but it is not all. 
In Older to have a comprehensive undei- 
standing of the complex of educational acti- 
vity of an institution', a study similar to that 
of phytoecology or zooecology or human- 
ecology is necessary. By its scope and 
nature, such study may be taken as an 
important branch of education. Analogi- 
cally, the term ‘educo-ecology’ may be de- 
fined as holistic study of educational uripacl 
of an institution m relation to the commu- 
nity in which it is situated. This biaiich of 
education shall help better understanding 
of the problems of education, institutional 
planning, educational supervision, and 
administration, development of curriculum 
etc. 

An educational institution, e.g, school 
or college or university or any such formal 
or informal agency of education, is simul- 
taneously controlled by a number of factors. 
The elements of an educational institution, 
VIZ. teachers, students, administrators and 
supervisors, etc. together constitute an inter- 
nal force. The components themselves are 
governed by the external forces, viz. social, 
polipcal, economic, cultuial, etc. of the com- 
munity, Thus, the impact of an institution 
is the resultant of the intra-influence of the 
constituent forces, coupled with the external 
forces. Interrelationship of these forces, in 
reference to the school and society, and 
their educational impact on a particular 
community, should form the subject of 
the study of educo-ecology. 

Schools have been widely recognized as 
a social agency of education. It is also 
accepted as a community within the realm 
of a society. As a living community, it 
grows and develops certain norms and 
ideals. Based on the esprit de corps of the 
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cottstitusnts, the educo-encrgy (Be) of an 
institution assumes power to influence the 
community. The impact of an educational 
institution on a community is in direct pro- 
portion to the degree to which coherence 
among the components exists. The amount 
of sharing of the ideals by its elements and 
the community is reflected in generation of 
the educo-energy of an institution. The 
educational strength of an institution m 
terms of its impact, should be the subject ot 
the study of educo-ecology 

A conceptual model of educo-complex, 
giving rise to the idea of educo-ecology, 
may he diagrammatically represented as m 
Fig. 2 An educational institution, viz. 
school IS situated in a community. A parti- 
cular community is charged with cultural, 
social, political, economic forces prevailing 
upon it. Multiplex of these external factors 
constitute the social environmental force of 
school, Foi the purpose of understanding 
the concept, let us call it community force. 
Constituents of a school, viz. studeuts, 
teachers and administrators jointly form the 
institutional force. Since the constituents 
of a school are also in close contact with 
the community, they are apt to be influenc- 
ed by the community force Out of inter- 
action of the components of a particular 
school an intrinsic institutional force is 

ThACIICRS 



gcneiated. The community and institu- 
tional foices jointly become the nuclear 
source of educo-energy of an educational 
institution, Educo-energy, thus liberated, 
IS responsible for the educational impact of 
an institution on the community. An ana- 
lytical study of the educo-complex should 
fall under the scope of educo-ecology. 

Educo-Energy 

Educo-encrgy (Ee) of an institution 
radiates power which causes transformation 
of a community. In other words, the in- 
tellectual development of a society is directly 
related to the power of the educational insti- 
tution in terms of its educo-encrgy. The 
causes of slow or stagnant development of 
a society may be diagnosed thiough the 
study of educo-ecology of that community 
Utility of an educational institution should 
be measured in reference to its educational 
impact on the community in which it is 
situated. For such a study educo-ecology 
would be of much help. A standard scale 
of measurement of educo-energy of an 
institution may be developed Diagrammatic 
representation of the progressive educational 
influence of an institution upon a commu- 
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nity through its educo-energy (Ee) is given 
in Fig 3 

Educo-Succession 

While developing the concept of dynamic 
equilibrium in education,® the author has 
developed an idea of succession in educa- 
tion, ‘Biophysical’ complex of an institu- 
tion comprises biotic factors as well as 
physical factors. The components of biotic 
factors are teachers, students, and the 
administration of the institution. The 
physical constituents are buildings, furni- 
ture, books, finance, etc. Biophysical ele- 
ments of an educational institution are res- 
ponsible for the institutional environment. 
The community environment or, it may be 
also termed as social environment, conti- 
nuously act upon the institutional milieu 
through its community force The two 
environments are in progressive dynamic 
equilibrium under their driving force. The 
interaction of the two environments in- 
fluences the tone of the institution and its 
educational impact upon the community 
This rhythmic phenomenon of institutional 
influence in relation to the community may 
be termed as educo-succession 

The mechanism of educo-succession may 
be explained on the similar patlern of 
vegetational succession as discussed in the 
beginning of this article. In the process of 
colonization, a bare area is initially invaded 
by an immigrant being the pioneer. The 
developmental stages of adaptation to orga- 
nization into communities pass through 
changes m the environmental complex and 
organic complex Owing to a process of 
cause-effect relationship a dynamic and pro- 
gressive evolution of community relation- 
ship brings about changes, leading to stabi- 


•S. Prakash Singb, Quest for dynatnicequilibnum 
in education. Journal of Indian Education, New 
Delhi, NCERT, III, pp. 65-57. Nov. 1977 


lizatiou and finally a climax, The piccess 
of educo-succession takes place in reference 
to the progressive development of an edu- 
cational institution in a community and its 
educational impact upon it. 

An institution, established in a commu- 
nity or an area, owes certain responsibilities 
to that community. The power of discliaig- 
ing the responsibilities of ' an institution 
depends upon its intrinsic energy This 
effective educo-energy emerges out ol intei- 
action of the institutional and community- 
forces, 1 e, the factors influencing them. 
Impact of an institution in the area or the 
community, begins from the moment it 
starts functioning there as a pioneer immi- 
grant m the area. The pioneer institution 
follows the course of development under 
the influence of the community forces, 
which are squarely influenced by the pro- 
gressing institutional forces Thus, a pro- 
cess of educo-succession set in Mainte- 
nancs of a sort of dynamic cquilibiuim in 
the community is inevitable to enable the 
institution to discharge the community oi 


INSTITUTIONAL 

e' 



F 

(i\‘£ Grewlb of InsiituLional Communities) 

Fig. 4 
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social responsibilities Be process of educo- 
succession is diagraininatically lepiesented 
in Fig, 4, Gradual emergence of educo- 
energy (Ee) of an institution in relation to 
(lie two complexes is shown in the spiral 
This phenomenon continues till a hypotheti- 
cal climax IS attained, 

Since the process of education is pro- 
gressive and dynamic the concept of educo* 
climax would be a hypothetical stage When 
another institution is later on established 
in a community, where impact of the 
pioneer institution has already set in a pro- 
cess of educo-succession, a new additional 
institutional force begins to influence the 
ediico'complex of the area The two cduco* 
forces may be in harmony or act anta- 
gonistically, This would be again a subject 
of study under educo-ccology 

CmJum 

Ecology is a branch of biological science 


wherein study of an oiganism or a group 
of organisms are made in relation to their 
external environment Development of the 
organism or the community is alTecled by 
the environmental factors, The environ- 
ment is also influenced by the organic com- 
plex. A study similar to it may also be 
made. An instilntion may be conceived of, 
as an organic complex, influencing the coni' 
munity and being influenced by it. Such a 
state of cause-effect relationship may be 
taken under a study, known as ediico' 
ecology. The extent to which an educational 
institution IS able to transform a society or 
community depends upon its ednco'energii 
(Ec), which emerges out of interaction of 
the institutional and the community forces, 
This concept of cdiico-ecology would be 

helpful ill understanding the operative 
effect of an institution and its educational 
milieu, D 



Student Perception of Leadership Charateristics 
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Leadership was among 
the first dimensions to be investigated by 
social psychologists, and still it remains the 
interest of many investigators Despite re- 
peated researches for decades in the field, 
no fixed pattern of traits of leadership has 
emerged as yet. It may be due to the situa- 
tional characteristics of leadership. This 
does not mean that there is no relationship 
whatsoever between leadership in one situa- 
tion and another, or in one group and an- 
other. Studies have dearly shown that some 
individuals appear to emerge as leaders in 
a number of different situations, others 
rarely or never do so, and still others— 
probably the majority— play the role of a 
leader only on certain occasions and in 
certain groups. 

Leadership can be defined as an indivi- 
dual's ability to take initiative in a social 
situation and organize an action in so doing 
to evoke cooperation The leader is gene- 
rally the person in the group who has the 
greatest .iufiuenee on the activities and 
beliefs of the members, He is the one who 


initiates action, makes decisions and gives 
orders to the members as to what they 
should do. InUiating structure and const- 
deration constitute two major dimensions of 
leadership. The Ohio State leadership 
studies, conducted in 1945, made a mention 
of these two dimensions of leadership A 
leader high in the first dimension-initiating 
structure— organizes and defines the rela- 
tionship between himself and the members 
of Ins group. He tends to define the role 
which he expects each member of the group 
to assume and endeavours to establish well- 
defined patterns of organization, channels 
of communication and ways of getting the 
job done This dimension of leadership 
characteristic is also known as task orien- 
tation. The second dimension is noted as 
consideration. It is associated with beha- 
viour indicative of friendship, mutual trust, 
respect, and warmth in the relations between 
the leader and his group memberj. This 
dimension of leadership characteristic is 
known as person orientation. 

Thus leadership is defined and leadeiship 
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characteristics are perceived in many ways Tools Used 
by very many people in different contexts. 

But leadership quality is very much desired Leadership characteristics worksheet 
in any person. More commonly held views published by the University Associates, 


on the purposes of higher education is to 
tram talented young for leadership m all 
fields. University Education Commission 
explains the same and Kothari Commission 
says that one of the prime objectives of 
higher education IS "to provide right kind 
of leadership in all walks of life", So uni- 
versities and colleges which are expected 
to tram leaders of tomorrow have a special 
responsibility in this matter. But how do 
students of 1980s perceive leadership 
characteristics ? Students of today are to- 
morrow’s leaders in various fields and to 
have a projection of future leaders a study 
among the emeiging leaders becomes a 
needed one. This initiated the investigator 
to conduct the present study among the 
postgraduate students of Madurai Kamaraj 
University to find out their perception of 
leadership characteristics. 

Objectives 

1. To find out the trend in the percep- 
tion of leadership characteristics by 
the postgraduate students of 
Madurai Kamaraj University. 

2, To find out the differences, if any, 
between, male and female students 
in their perception of leadership 
characteristics. 

‘ .J 

Sample 

, Random sampling procedure was used 
to select 120 postgraduate students (60 male 
and 60 female) from the total population 
of 600 ip Madurai Kamaraj University. 
The sample was 20 per cent of the .popula- 
tion (male 10 and female 10 per cent). ' 


Lajollo, California, was used. Of the 12 
items given in the tool items a, c, e, gj , i, 
and k measured the initiating structure 
dimension of leadership and items b, d, f, 
h, j, and 1 measured the consideration 
dimension of the leadership. 

Methodology 

The subjects were asked to rank all the 
12 characteristics of leadership given in the 
worksheet, according to their order of 
preference, The data were analysed by 
computing the mean score of each item to 
prepare the rank list To find out the signi- 
ficant difference, if any, between male and 
female group 'f test was used, The results 
are shown in the Table on p. 17. 

1 I 

Findings 

' 1 

The following characteristics of leader- 
ship were given the first four ranks by 
students: 

1. Is friendly and sociable 

2. Listens and tries to understand 
others 

3. Provides opportunities for group 
members to aid in decision-makmg 
activities 

4. Has new and interesting ideas— is, 
creative. 

The last rank was given to the character- 
istic — follows, strictly accepted rules and 
procedures. It is evident 'from the Table 
that there was not much difference in the 
ranks given by male and female students. 
Both the groups were uniform in giving first 
two ranks and the. last rank. -Their ranking 
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patterns were statistically tested and the 
Table shows that there was no significant 
difference between male and female students 
in their perception of leadership character' 
istics, 

Discussion 

From the findings of the study it was 
clear that out of the first four ranks given 
by students three ranks came under consi- 
deration dimensions of leadership and only 
one was undei initiation structure. So it 
can be inferred that students give prime 
importance to the consideration or 
person-oriented dimension of leadership, 
This may be because the young students 
have not involved themselves in the process 
of leadership seriously and this makes them 
not to give the due importance to the task- 
oriented dimension of leadership. Pillai 
(1978) in her study had stated that teachers 
give importance to initiating structure than 


for consideration dimension of leadership. 
So students differ from teachers in their 
perception of leadership characteristics. 
So it can be inferred that educated women 
are on par with men in leadership charac- 
teristics. This may be due to the equal 
educational opportunities women have with 
men. 

Conclusion 

From the findings and discussion of 
this study we can arrive at a conclusion that 
students are for consideration dimension of 
leadership and there is no significant diffe- 
rence between male and female students in 
their perception of leadership characteris- 
tics, To make an effective leader, consider- 
ation dimension of leadership should be 
balanced with initiating structure. So a 
balanced form of these two major dimen- 
sions of leadership should be developed 
among our students. 
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The Secure and Insecure Children 
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It has been found by psy- 
chologists that a sense of security at home 
is an essential prerequisite for the healthy 
development of a child’s personality. A 
child must feel accepted, loved and appre- 
ciated ill his home environment. His phy- 
sical and mental faculties can gtotv normally 
only if he has a feeling of belongingness to 
his family. Home environment exerts pro- 
found influence on the development of per- 
sonality of a child. A child feels insecure if 
he finds himself ignored, unwanted or 
rejected by his parents. An insecure child 
does not usually receive adequate apprecia- 
tion, love and affection from his parents. 
He, thus, feels rejected, and develops a feel- 
ing of alienation and isolation. 

On account of the feeling of insecurity a 
child may become either extremely with- 
drawn or extremely aggressive, He lacks 
self-confidence and develops the attitude of 
negativism, unwillingness and inhibition. 
Due to insecurity, there is conflict, anxiciy 
and tension in his mind. In case he is un- 


able to enduic the stress of insecurity for a 
long period, he may develop symptoms of 
maladaptation and ncuroticism. , 

Security, as Maslow (1952) defined, is 
one of the most important determinants of 
mental health, almost to the point of being 
synonymous with it, Insecure persons suffer 
from feeling of rejection, isolation, anxiety, 
tension, strain, conflict, depression, phobia, 
maladjustment, inhibition, etc. For insecure 
persons life has no purpose. They lack ade- 
quate objective perception of the world 
which environs them. Secure persons, on 
the other |hand, have feelings of safety, being 
accepted, belongingness, friendliness, hap- 
piness, kindness and emotional stability, etc. 
Secure persons have positive, healthy and 
optimistic outlook on life, For them, life has 
a goal which they strive to achieve. The 
world appears to them a living reality. 

It has been found by some psychologists 
that feeling of insecurity is deeply rooted in 
certain persons due to varjous factors which 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. ' 
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Heredity Factors 

It IS generally observed that insecure 
persons are too much worried about their 
health. Even though their health may not be 
poor, they feel as if they have poor health. 
It means they are constitutionally predis- 
posed towards anxiety. They cannot adapt 
themselves to the changes in their daily life. 
Hence, it confirms the view that insecure 
mental health is usually due to a longstand- 
ing and constitutional factor. The insecure 
children have a tendency for remaining aloof 
from others, and thus they develop a sense 
of loneliness. They feel lonely because they 
are unable to make friends with others. 
They are lonely even in the midst of child- 
ren of their own age. In due course of time 
they gradually get withdrawn from society 
which environs them. 

The physically handicapped children 
suffer from a feeling of insecurity. On 
account of their physical deformity they 
have to face many adjustment problems. 
They are unable to take part in the activities 
of daily life like other normal children. They 
develop a feeling of inferiority due to their 
physical handicaps. They feel insecure and 
ffustrated on account of their physical 
inadequacies. 

Environmental Factors 

The environment plays an important 
role in the development of personality and 
m'ental health of an individual, The term 
‘environment’ -is very wide as it includes 
home, school, social and cultural environ- 
ments. Out of these various types of 
environments the importance of the home 
and the school environment are discussed 
below. 

, Home environment ; A happy family is 
said to be a sound matrix for secure mental 


health, Lundbetg and others have rightly 
said : 

The family is the most persistent factor 
in a child’s life Friends, teachers and 
, other associates are comparatively tem- 
porary influences. 

Love, understanding, appreciation are posi- 
tive forces which can help m the deve- 
lopment of secure mental health. The feel- 
ing of security or insecurity depends upon 
the psychological set-up of a family com- 
prising of parent-child relationship, parent's 
mutual relationship and sibling relationship. 
In healthy and peaceful home environment 
the children feel secure. Children who arc 
brought up in an unhealthy home environ- 
ment feel threatened, their feeling of belong- 
ingness get shattered because they do not 
get proper affection from their parents, 
which is the most important source of 
security. 

Over-domination of parents on their 
children may produce feelings of anxiety 
and insecurity in them, and they may even 
feel rejected. It is found that dominating 
parental control is detrimental to mental 
security only when it is conveyed through 
harsh methods. To quote Maslow and 
Bela (1951) : 

The effect on the child of parental domi- 
nation depends on whether it is conveyed 
through cruel and harsh or relatively 
considerate methods. If it is relatively 
considerate the effect may be a good 
child. 

It has been found that insecure persons 
develop unfavourable attitudes towards 
their parents, in comparison to secure per- 
sons. The social distance widens between 
insecure children and their parents. 
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When a child is accepted, loved and 
praised by his parents, particularly by his 
mother, he feels secure, Freud observes : 

I have found that those persons who 
consider themselves preferred or favour- 
ed by their mothers manifest in life that 
confidence in themselves, and that un- 
shakable optimism which often seems 
heroic and not infrequently compel 
actual success. 

The healthy child-mother relationship 
creates self-confidence and security in a 
child. It IS generally believed that the child- 
mother relationship is more important in 
the development of secure personality of a 
child. But It has been found that the role of 
the father is more important for a child to 
feel secure. Wasley, et al, also arrived at 
the same inference. They write ; 

The most marked parental differences 
arc seen on the maladjustment ratings 
and the non-ieadiness of explanation 
(thwarting) rating. At face value, these 
findings suggest the hypothesis that the 
adjustment of father is more ciitical in 
determining personality problem in 
childien than is the adjustment of 
mother. 

In summary they conclude that ; 

The many important associations bet- 
ween father and child behaviour led to 
the conclusion that future research and 
perhaps the therapeutic practice should 
give more consideration to the role of 
the father in child development. 

It IS generally believed that economic 
anxiety may be related to insecurity in some 
individuals, but Neustatter (1938) after 
studying the effect of poor financial condi- 


tions m the production of neuroses 
concluded ; 

Even very bad social conditions of child- 
ren unaffected psychologically, piovided 
the psychological home situation was 
good. There is a statistically significant 
relationship between the presence of a 
worrying disposition in the parents and 
the presence of anxiety and a tendency 
to woiry in the children, irrespective of 
class 

Skoltowe (1957) writes : 

Mental stresses springing from socio- 
economic changes seem in general to be 
of little import for mental health, com- 
pared with disposition and intrafamilial 
relationship. 

School environment : Uncongenial school 
atmosphere is also responsible for making 
children mentally insecure. Unsympathetic 
and harsh attitudes of a teacher create 
anxiety, tension and phobia in the mind of a 
child. Too much strict discipline in the 
school also disturbs a child. A child feels 
frustrated, rejected and insecure. A child 
may develop a sense of insecurity due to 
defective methods of teaching and system of 
examination. If he does not fare well in the 
examinations, he fails to come up to the 
expectations of his parents and he feels 
frustrated. Prolonged and repeated frustra- 
tions may produce feeling of insecurity m a 
child. 

: According to Taylor (1938) students may 
develop neurotic symptoms due to anxiety 
which IS produced by the university m which 
they study. They may find the academic pres- 
sure on them too demanding, and they ex- 
perience problems of adjustment to their 
university environment. 

It is evident, then, that several factors 
play their part in producing aicnse of secu- 
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rity in aa individual, Quite often the ambi- 
tions m an individual acc too high and he is 
unable to approximate them due to his pei^ 
sonal inadequacies and uncongenial environ- 
mental factors, Thus feeling of insecurity 
gets deeply entrenched in his personality. 

B.emedia} Measures 

Adequate feeling of security is essential 
for the growth and development of a 
balanced personality. Hence, favourable 
envifonment should be created in the homo 
as well as in the school, Parents should be 
affectionate towards their children so that 
they feel secure and wanted. They should be 
sympathetic towards children so that they 
do not feel rejected. Children should be 
neither ovet-protected nor under-protected. 
Home environment should be such that 
children have a feeling of belogingness in 
the, family. Family members should have 
sympathetic attitude towards physically 
deformed children. In order to make the 


handicapped children feel self-sulBcient and 
secure, proper education should be imparted 
to them. 

The atmosphere of a school should be 
congenial for the intellectual growth of stu- 
dents, Teachers should appreciate the intel- 
lectual abilities in their students and give 
them appropriate incentives for the growth 
of their intellectual faculty. They should 
foster a feeling in their students that they 
are acceptable to the academic community 
by virtue of their intellectual excellence. 

It may be concluded, then, that feelings 
of their security or insecurity may be pro- 
duced m individuals due to a very wide 
variety of causes. Psychologists must, them- 
fore, probe deeply into the personality struc- 
ture of individuals, and try to analyse the 
causes of their feelings of sccunty and in- 
security and suggest remedial measures. 
Moveover, favourable environment should 
be created both in the home and the school 
for a balanced, integrated, and secure per- 
sonality development. 
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Instrumentality of edu- 
cation to mould or to control people’s 
character and thereby their socio-cultural 
and politico-economic activities has been a 
well-known practice Changes in educational 
outlook parallel changes which a nation 
undergoes during the course of its history. 
"For these reasons education is political It 
is volatile. It strongly reflects the often 
conflicting and wide-ianging preferences of 
a society which it also helps to sustain’’^ 
Leaders of men of all hues ranging from 
Hitler to Lenin, Mao and Mahatma Gandhi 
have set great store by it. It is no wonder 
that when Independence was achieved, 
“Nehru and leaders in several other coun- 
tries insisted that the entire system of edu- 
cation must be revolutionized, But this is 
exactly what did not happen. The principal 
reform of the system as it was inherited 
from colonial times remain largely un- 


accomplished even today. The colonial 
era ended by leaving vast masses of popula- 
tion untouched by any formal education and 
by following up these deeds by over-seeing 
so that the situation perpetuates even after 
reins of government have been handed over 
in a way that the stranglehold of the mer- 
cantile and technological imperialism re- 
mains in tact. Undoubtedly, we are groan- 
ing under its weight, but being now politi- 
cally independent, we can blame none but 
ourselves for the circumstances, 

Our own history should have opened 
our eyes as to how the invading colonizers 
from time to time used the levers of educa- 
tion to create classes— the rulers, the ruled 
and the intermediaries— the tactical weapons 
being linguistic elitism, quality differential, 
professional selectmsm, instillation of socio- 
cultural inferiority and rootlessness The 
Aryans with Vedic traditions and Turko- 


‘Maurice Kogan The politics of educational ‘Gunnat Myrdal. The challenge of )yoild 
change, Fontana, p. 20 payerty, Penguin, p, 179 
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Afghans with Islaraic cover petpetiatcd 
then own brand of impenalisra, the only 
saving grace being that they, by and large, 
became part and parcel of this coun- 
try’s social milieu, barring a few under 
the Paa'Islamisni, In case of the third 
raaiormcutsioii, he, the European wave, the 
iropeiialism was practised from outside 
with the least accountability and involve- 
ment. This is what has been still besetting 
us with logistics nonpareil. In several ways 
we arc greater slaves than what we were 
before 1947. Let us look at our educational 
plans and piogrnmmcs in this context 

The Beginning 

The contacts with the West had two 
distinct types— the subtropical and the 
temperate of the Portuguese and the 
Western European. The former was more 
feudal in chaiacter than mercantile. It was 
imbued with proselytizing Jesuit zeal and 
vaunt The other was Anglo-French design, 
anchored on mercantilism and empire- 
building tenacity, putsch and intrigues. 
After the defeat of the French, the English- 
men ruled the roost. The Portuguese 
approach was short-, sighted, out of tunc 
with times and not fit for dealing with 
Indians who had a very well developed 
culture and social system of their own. 
Hence, the Portuguese influence was con- 
fined to a few small, isolated and relatively 
backward pockets. 

The Englishmen, however, had to deal 
with much more vast and complex society, 
clever but ill-organized people and had to 
adopt much more clever and insidious ways 
—surfacing a kind of 'enlightened' imperia- 
lism as compared to crude Iberianism of the 
Portuguese. It is trite that European 
mercantilism and colonialism used Chris- 
tian missionaries as their supporting arms 
and sometimes even moved in the wake of 


their activities, It so happend, in certain 
parts of India which were predominantly 
tribal, but otherwise it had a lole to play 
which was peculiar to this country by way 
of undermining the indigenou.s class culture 
but fosteiiiig a lu-w elitist class instead It 
did not openly offend the sensibilities ot the 
local people, but exploited the predisposing 
socio-cultural factors and nourished the 
class character in our society, manipulating 
both the content and the pioce,‘j,s education 
to its best advantage It destabilized the 
old uppei class and set up a fresh loyalist 
one with old legs and new face It is indeed 
a very interesting subject of study. 

EducaiiomI Leverage 

Like any foicign ruler, the Eiitisli stood 
m dire need ot a local populace based lower 
and intermediate level bureaucracy. This 
required an educational plan of a type in 
which competence in English for interme- 
diate level civil servants replacing Pcisian 
of the Mughal days was nece,5sary. The 
vernaculars sufficed for lower level emplo- 
yees. Drawing an analogy from the intro- 
duction of Persian by the Mughals, Charles 
Grant pleaded as early as in 1797 for 
"gratuitous instructions in reading and 
writing of English” and thought that "the 
Hindus would in time become teachers of 
English themselves and the employment of 
our languages in public business for every 
political reasons remaining in full force, 
would in course of another generation, make 
it very general throughout the country.”^ 
Our historians make much of the orientalist 
vs. Anglicist controversy with a sense of 
appreciation for the former foi getting that 
neither had Indian interests in mind; it was 
merely a difference in perspective in W'hich 
missionaries of those days differed from the 


^Selection for educatioml records, Pait I, Publi- 
cation Division, Government of India, p. 83 
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administrators, but with ultimate objective 
of European domiuation alike. The local 
elites of Bengal joined hands with Anglicist, 
for proficiency in English assured them 
entry to the intermediate lUng of bureau- 
cracy whose mam function was to help the 
British masters as interpretors, translators, 
purveyers of information and local level 
administrators — a go-between role It is, 
therefore, no wonder that Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy opposed the setting up of the Sanskrit 
College by praising English learning and 
ridiculing Sanskrit language and asserting 
that “in the same manner the Sanskrit 
system of education would be the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness, 
if such had been the policy of the British 
Legislative ”* The Hindu elites who were 
at a disadvantage in entering higher echelon 
of Mughal bureaucracy saw a chance in 
learning English, so much so that Prmacep 
(1834) was unnerved by such a move and 
with a view to restoring balance wanted the 
learning of English to be boosted in the 
Madaisahs through a scheme of scholar- 
ships®. It was clearly a question of building 
up a new class of bureaucratic elites, loyal 
to the British Crown, It is evident from 
Macaulay’s remarks : 

We must do our best to form a class 
who may be inteipretois between us and 
the millions whom we govern— a class 
of persons Indian in blood and colour, 
but English in taste, in opiuion, in 
morals and in intellect.® 

He went on to decry the teaching of history, 
philosophy, science (physics), etc,, the idea 
perhaps behind it being to control the cul- 
tivation of mind.’ The seeds so sown have 

'ibid,, p, joi 

'ibid,, p. 103 

'ibid., p. 116 

’/Aid., p, 117 


thrown such deep roots as it is difficult to 
uproot them, for they are so parasitic in 
nature that they get attached to all kinds of 
forms and nourish on them. 

Continued Linguistic Imperialism 

It is clear that the adoption of English, 
as a principal subject of study and as 
medium of instruction was a motivated one. 
Mahatma Gandhi amply exposed this game.® 
When We attained Independence, eveiyone 
thought that days of English language were 
numbered, but the things have gone tlie 
other way. The hiatus has deepened. The 
British Council swung into action as never 
before The English Language Teaching 
Institutes — Central, Regional and State 
level— ha\e been set up and it is for any- 
body to see that English-medium schools 
have multiplied galore— many times more 
than they were ever earlier. The lole of 
English-medium missionary schools, patro- 
nage extended to them and minority privi- 
leges claimed by them as minoiity institu- 
tions, need to be examined closely in the 
context. To avoid any misunderstanding, it 
may be stated that these are, by and laige, 
good schools, but with an unsavoury 
slant Before Independence none could 
venture to defend English-medium schools 
openly but look at what our ‘nationalist’ 
representatives in the sixties such as Daya- 
bhai Vallabbhai Patel, R.K. Amin, etc. have 
to say ; 

Hence the importance of English cannot 
be overlooked and having historically 
obtained the advantage of our close 
association with English, why should we 
destroy it ?... The teaching of English 


‘Mahatma Gandhi's address to Gujarat Shiksha 
Parishad, 1917. Reproduced in Sachchi Siksba, 
Navjiwan Press 
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should therefore be encotiiaged (Minutes 
of dissent to National Policy on Educa- 
tion, 1967).“ 

A Union Education Minister, known for 
Ills so-called breadth of views, is on record 
to have shown his displeasure at reducing 
tune-budget and attention on teaching of 
English. Even after more than three decades 
of wishing for socialistic society the Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh is contemplating to 
set up a public school for the gifted and 
even to introduce the teaching of English 
from Class III at the primary stage in espe- 
cially selected schools in the beginning. 
In a learned gathering in university circles 
one may not easily pick up courage to pre- 
sent a paper in a language other than Eng- 
lish for our intellectual circles do not often 
consider our own language as a vehicle of 
serious thought, for which there is no 
genuine and national basis except that we 
have not yet become self-dependent m our 
thinking. 

Indubitably, English is one of the main- 
stays of foreign dependence for the growth 
of scientific intellect in our country. It is 
not only creating social barriers but is also 
crippling oar intellectual effort. The former 
IS too plain to he dwelt upon here. The 
latter is so subtle that we often do not 
realize that our originality, creativeness and 
technological inventiveness arc being atro- 
phied Considerable effort is wasted in 


'Report of the Committee of Members of Parlia- 
ment on Education, 1967, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India, p, 51 
‘“Repm of education cammiiiion (1964-66), 
paras 1.51 and 1.52 ; Learning through a 
foreign medium compels the students to 
concentrate on cramming. . The change in 
the medium of instruction is justiBed not so 
much by cultural or political sentiments as on 
the very important academic consideration 
of facilitating grasp and understanding of the 
subject matter. 


learning a foreign tongue in which profi- 
ciency IS hard to acquire One may recall 
that till the forties, even late into the fifties 
not less than one-third of school tuitional 
time used to be devoted to learning English 
even in Hmdi-medium rural, urban and 
slum area schools— a defenceless policy The 
post-independence period witnessed a variety 
of tricks which English language colonizers 
played onus with the help of those Indians 
who stood to gain by linguistic elitism 
For example, 'situational teaching’, a new 
version of the discarded ‘direct method' 
mounted on the bandwagon of ‘structural 
grammar’, came to be propagated Never 
before there was such an emphasis on 
spoken English, 'language labs’ becoming 
the most prestigious acquisition, although 
our educationists have been advising learning 
English mainly as a library language. There 
appears thus that the Macaulayan thesis 
holds stronger sway over Indian mind today 
than it did even during the heydays of the 
British Empire. It is being employed by the 
West as an ‘interface’ to cleverly transfer 
selected ideas and information to control 
and manipulate behaviour of the less fortu- 
nate nations. It is no surprise that the 
interest in using the English language ‘inter- 
face technology’ is not confined to Anglo- 
Americans, but is shared by othei developed 
countries including Soviet Union. 

Marketing Knowledge in the Field of 
Research and Development 

This being the age of standardized and 
mass-manufactured information, ideas and 
technology, and their circulation through 
the info-sphere (to borrow the phrase from 
Toffler), signifying channelled information 
flow system, we always stand the risk of 
“brain controlling ’’ Even when there is no 
such deliberate and mischievous efforts, one 
may not entirely escape the damage, unless 
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one is wary about it. A person susceptible 
to piopaganda will receive Lis dose like the 
depressed ground to which liquids may flow 
automatically There is considerable evi- 
dence that our academic circles are prone to 
accepting foreign ideas uncritically and imi- 
tate them with alacrity. Still worse, they 
aie not aware of the self-debasing after- 
elfects. It IS evident that ideas and inven- 
tions have social frame of reference Before 
they are adopted or adapted, it is necessary 
to try them out and evaluate. The way we 
have been behaving in this respect seems to 
suggest that we aie heading towards 
becoming a ‘captured nation’. Let us illus- 
trate it with a few instances 

As fall-out of the introduction of the 
study of psychology in the universities, and 
its consequent popularity as a new disci- 
pline, psychological testing, educational aud 
vocational guidance and similar others of 
its applications also gained ground as new 
fads. Such a marketing of ideas and ex- 
pertise led to the setting up of 'guidance 
bureaus’ encouraged by some suppoitive 
funds from Ford Foundation in India and 
free training facilities abroad In the cir- 
cumstances we are placed in regard to em- 
ployment opportunities and educational 
facilities, the whole programme has turned 
out to be almost still-born. Nevertheless 
It is continuing more or less as an show- 
piece from which fringe benefits may accure 
to some good schools only. This programme 
was never evaluated objectively by an in- 
dependent or neutral agency, 

It is common knowledge that we have 
been struggling with the problem of univer- 
salization of elementary education and 
eradication of illiteracy ‘a promise to keep’. 
The situation is worsening; the system 
geared to it has deteriorated, leaving people 
dazed and disillusioned with many past 
experiments ending in fiasco. As soon as 
some messiah descends from the lofty 


position of ‘developed countries’ with 
'bright ideas’ and inilial ‘aid’, a new kmd 
of effort gets started. The doles when com- 
pared with totals, both in men and materials 
of this country spent on such new projects, 
are not very substantial and yet we allow 
to be diiected and admimsteied in a manner 
by the foreign elements that the projects do 
not usually seem to be based on objective 
realities of our country. We ought to now 
realize that this ‘begging cult’ is not likely 
to take us any far, What a loss of national 
prestige ! 

Of late, the innocuous looking inter- 
national organizations under UN aegis have 
started serving as marketing platforms for 
the Western developed nations Research 
and development, and supportive techno- 
logy and goods are easily marketed with 
undue emphases aud in impropei contexts, 
For example, non-formal education is a nice 
idea in it.self, but it is being sold to us m a 
way that many of our responsible educa- 
tional leaders— -academic and bureaucratic- 
have begun to think of jt as an alternative 
to formal education. I have personally 
heard quite a number of them speak that 
formal system has faded and hence there is 
no alternative but non-formal system to 
achieve the goals. Similarly, we have begun 
to foist our hopes on ‘satellite education’, 
radio lesson and the like and have sadly 
started decrying or neglecting the earlier 
arrangements, so much so that we are likely 
to be neither here nor there. 

The ‘ideas of hope’ often turn out to be 
ephemeral, for before there be any exposure 
of a failure, a new set is being marketized. 
One does not know how long this game can 
continue. As in case of mystiques, it is not 
uncommon in the operation of these im- 
portant ideas that a new colourful vocabu- 
lary is introduced as ruse to look novel, e.g. 
modules/capsules of learning. How out- 
landish ! Our school teachers will end up 
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their career perhaps in familiarizing game 
and in the end get flabbergasted. It only 
demonstrates that ideas are not bad in 
themselves, they become so by context in 
which they aie placed and intentions behind 
their operation. 

The secondary and university stages of 
education are no less vulnerable, nay even 
more They are familiar hunting grounds 
for the freebooters with saleable ideas in 
education. The idea of open schools and 
open univeisities IS a well sold one, These 
institutions are on anvil in our country, as 
if the existing expansion without any well 
laid-Qut efl'ort to consolidate it, was not 
enough to wrestle with. Have we assessed 
the situation for actual need of this new 
measure 7 For instance, there exist already 
correspondence courses’ facilities for teacher 
training in spite of the fact that there is a 
large surplus of trained teachers, besides an 
over-producing facility m existing training 
institutions. And yet, there are Unesco 
recommendations for expansion of teacher 
education which We absorb without evaluat- 
ing the nature of our own needs. “The 
open air university, a British concept’’, 
observes R.K. Singh, “provides another 
example of thoughtless imitation. 

Similarly, there has been much talk and 
little to none action in the field of examina- 
tion reform. The University Grants Com- 
mission has come out with a number of 
reports from time to time since Indepen- 
dence. The Inter-University Board has 
already set up a cell which is quite prolific 
m producing sets of questions in dififerent 
subjects with “imported format” but without 
bothering about the quality of their con- 
tents. Any foreign-looking thing lias a 
market here which shows how gullible we 
are. 

‘‘R.P. Tiwan (Ed.) Critique of education for our 

people. South Asian Publishers. New Delhi, 

P.116 


It IS well-known that pupil assessment 
should be directed towards improvement of 
learning and that punitive and irreversible 
classificatory role of public examinations 
should be abandoned, if not immediately, 
then in a phased manner. We have had 
foreign advisers coming to this country and 
our own experts making repeated consultancy 
trip abroad. But with what results 7 In 
principle they have one thing to say and for 
action another. The foreign experts have 
assured with their competence in statistical 
operations and management models that 
evils of public examinations can be cont- 
rolled. They have succeeded m selling some 
hardware technology— the computer — for 
processing examination results which, m 
fact, require very low-level computation 
skills. 

In this context, it may be no less interes- 
ting to note that there exists a powerful 
Western lobby in the sphere of education 
which resists certain changes and indulges 
m a systematic propaganda. The press as 
defender of freedom of expression gets ex- 
ploited by these elements. A reference about 
controversy positioned on 10-|-24-3 might 
have been noticed by most of us. The 
government had taken precaution to pro- 
duce enough suitable literature to explain 
the scheme to people. The teachers, by and 
large, welcomed the proposals even though 
they stood the risk of suffeiing from 
nationalization of posts. Yet, the scheme got 
denigrated by a section of people as a “leftist 
model with work experience”, “sixteen sub- 
jects” and such other bogeys raised to boost 
their case. When the government changed 
in 1977, the din of controversy was in a low 
key, but the whole scheme got distorted. The 
proposals like delinking schools from public 
examination and recruitment of civil services 
from degrees, got shelved. It may be noted 
that the West has already considerably 
changed its own system of examinations but 
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we are advised about otherwise, except the 
objectivity in scoring, branding the whole set 
of academicians was dishonest. What a sly 
way of the nation’s character assassination. 
There could have been various other self- 
respecting measuies to resort to. 

There appears to exist some sordid 
conspiracy to keep India backward and 
accordingly to cut it to size. It is a game to 
motivate her to practise the two- or three- 
track system of education — (i) English- 
medium elites, (I'i) inteimediate tier and (in) 
lower level ignorant masses. The conse- 
quential backwardness ensures a reasonable 
market for foreign goods. The talented 
Indians provide the developed nations and 
their projects elsewhere with ‘intermediate’ 
level experts and technicians without spen- 
ding anything on their upbringing. The wage 
gap is such that ‘ouis’ become ‘theirs’ who 
m most cases miss no opportunity to dispa- 
rage their own country both from out- 
side and iiiside.^2 This ‘brain-drain’ is hard 
to check — a kind of trickery played by the 
clever cuckoos on foolish crows 

Possible Remedial Measures 

From what has been stated earlier, it is 
apparent that the following three broad 
categories of foreign influences ordinarily 
operate ■ 

1- Continuation of the legacy of the 
British period and pressure mani- 
pulation to continue the strange- 
hold, e.g. learning of English lan- 
guage, patterning of syllabi to be in 
line with British book trade, under- 


*^“Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., p. 209 : The deve- 
loped countries have shown generosity in 
making it possible for students of underdeve- 
loped countries to study. .. often there is also 
hope of bringing them over to political 
opinions favoured m the aid-giving countries. 


mining, etc. Spread of ideas not in 
line with those of Anglo-American 
bloc, hamstrunging the growth of 
science and technology beyond a 
limit. 

2. Introduction of new-fangled ideas to 
ensure spheie of influence with 
political, commercial and other such 
considerations of developed nations, 

3. Religio-pohtical motives of foreign 
missionary and petroleum dollars. 

Education is a very sensitive area, espe- 
cially because its effects arc indirect and 
have often delayed reaction, deep and insi- 
dious. These programmes deal with im- 
pressionable minds, rendeiing them of 
doubtful quality for almost whole span of 
his/her life Hence the curriculum, curri- 
culum methods and material should be 
carefully chosen and wrong values through 
the study ol foieign languages and litera- 
ture should carefully be guarded against. 
There are various ways and means to do so. 
We may remember that one docs not ordi- 
narily admit a stranger to one’s bedroom. 

Foreign aid in the field of education is of 
marginal significance only. It need not be 
accepted for a programme to be executed 
under the overarching direction of foreign 
experts, even if it be from any international 
organization. A distinction in wage rate 
linked with such programmes is often 
founded to be unhealthy, rather corrupting. 
Such programmes would distort the national 
objectives and priorities. They even have a 
demanding influence on personnel— teachers, 
administrators, researchers, etc. “Of over- 
whelming importance is what the under- 
developed countries themselves decide to do, 
and succeed in accomplishing in regard to 
educational reforms.’’!^ Foreign experts can 
be consulted, but according to our require- 


“Gunnai Myrdal, op, cit., p, 210 
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merits, As fai as possible they have to be 
our choice, However, they should not be 
taken as participants in decision-making. 
Unfortunately, neither the foreign experts 
nor our decision-makers seem to be careful 
about this delicate nature of relationship. As 
a corollary, it is also necessary to exploit 
minimally goodwill motives of developed 
countries, not so much out of suspicion, but 
on principle that one man’s meat may be 
another's poison In a donor-donee relation- 
ship some unsavoury situation are often 
overlooked by way of courtesy which may 
prove very harmful ultimately. 

Since we were habituated to being at the 
receiving end by way of policy decision 
makers during Biitish days and as aid- 
receiver-cum-borrower afterwards, wc seem 
to have developed a servile attitude towards 
the West, Theie appears to be a feeling 
amongst a section of scientists and technolo- 
gists that we cannot survive without being 
energized through a contact with the West. 
A doubting Judas is branded either as a 
revivalist or a fellow-traveller This sense of 
inferiority, especially m respect of science 
and technology, has to be overcome. It is 
not enough to be self-ieliants ; we should 
also learn to feel so The craze for the pat 
on back by a foreign scholar or publication 
of research papers in foreign journals even 
of doubtful standing, is indicative of loss of 
our sense of self-confidence. 

In order to take an independent and 
critical view of a thing, wc should begin to 
evaluate various plans and programmes 
against well-conceived criteria. There is 
thus a need to have agencies to keep a close 
watch on our contacts and borrowings on 
the basis of evaluation and feedback These 
reports should be published to keep the 
public well informed. The foreign ideas, 
paradigms and materials then may be 
adopted, adapted, partly accepted- after 
weighing them against our needs and cir- 


cumstances They should be suitably verba- 
lized and acclimatized 

Most of the programmes in education, 
be they of sciences, technology, humanities 
or social sciences, the approach is by and 
large ad hoc An ad hoc programme can- 
not be evaluated, foi the basic goals arc not 
pioperly visualized in such cases. The 
national education policy coveiing sciences 
and technology needs to be laid down much 
more thoughtfully, for these arc two of those 
main areas of education for which we look 
to the West almost reverentially. This leads 
to distortions in om educational policies 
from which we find it hard to extricate. It 
is, therefore, necessary to lay down goals of 
education in veiy certain tcims, evaluate 
our plans and project agaimttliem and 
then, give the matter a wide publicity invit- 
ing public debates, whenever theic is the 
slighest controversy. This will save us from 
both adverse internal and external influen- 
ces. The vested interests will then have 
much less chance to fish in the troubled 
waters of hesitancy, confusion and vile sense 
of inferiority which are becoming our habit 
even after three decades of Independence. 
Our leaders were aware of it even in the 
early days of our freedom stiuggle, but we 
seem to have become complacent about 
the murky colonial influences after attaining 
political freedom. Why has it happened 
Let us question ourselves. A reference to 
what Shri Aurobmdo thought on this issue 
more than 60 years ago may be relevant : 

On the other hand to take ovei the 
English, German or American school 
and university or some vauation on them 
with a gloss of Indian colours is a course 
attractively facile and one that saves the 
need of thinking and a new experiment; 
but in that case there is no call for this 
loud pother about nationalising educa- 
tion; all that is needed is a change of 
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control, of the medium of instruction, 
of the frame and fitting of the curricu- 
lum and to some extent of the balance 
of subjects. I presume that it is some- 
thing more profound, great and search- 
ing that we have in mind and that, what- 
ever the difficulty of giving it shape, it is 
an education proper to the Indian soul 
and need and temperament and culture 
that we are in quest of, not indeed some- 
thing faithful merely to the past, but to 
the developing soul of India, to her 
future need, to the greatness of her com- 
ing self-creation, to her eternal spirit. 


It is this that we have to get clear m our 
minds and for that we must penetrate 
down to fundamentals and make those 
firm before we can greatly execute. 
Otherwise nothing is easier than to start 
off on a false but spacious cry or from 
an unsound starting point and travel far 
away from the right path on a tangent 
that will lead us to no goal but only to 
emptiness and failure.^* □ 


“Sri Aitrobmdo on Education, Pondicherry, pp. 
2 and 3 
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■L HE MODERN principal 
should not be content to be a respondent 
to teacher-student needs alone. He is a 
leader, a source of ideas encouraging— in- 
deed daring teachers— to adopt needed new 
content, to vary their methodologies, to be 
creative, innovative in instruction. Actually, 
a ‘good’ principal is infectious— infect the 
total school environment with the willing- 
ness to try new things, a cordial climate of 
human relationships and a reasoned hope- 
fulness. 

Educational administration has become 
a complex and exacting profession that 
demands a high order of competence and 
statesmanship, In general, the competen- 
cies or skills required for administration 
can be classified into three categories— con- 
ceptual skills (academic), technical skills 
(instrumental) and human relations skills 
(expressive). 

Conceptual skills deal effectively with 
ideas and demand a high level of intelligence 


in dealing with abstractions and an opei, 
inquiring and creative mind enhanctl 
through broad general education. 

Technical skills relate to the ability li^ 
work with things. They are the inanimali, 
aspects of the school environment whicl 
are gained through education and cr 
perience. 

Human relations skills relate to the abilil| 
to work effectively with people. Much oj 
what the administrator accomplishes, iii| 
undertakes through people. Several studiti 
have shown that administrators succeed oi 
fail largely on the basis of their ability 1) 
get along with people. This means thil 
administrators should have interest, undei 
standing and respect for people. Humai 
relations skills are largely a function of tb 
administrator’s personality and charactei 
These skills can also be improved throug 
experience and through the study of tli 
social sciences particularly social psyclK 
logy. 
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If an administrator thinks about his 
major concerns of the past week, he will 
discover that many of them centre on his 
relationships with people Administrators 
m particular are involved with people, for 
coordination of human effort is the essence 
of administration, and “the resolution of 
human problems is administration’s life- 
blood’’. Actually, administration Includes 
both a task-dimension and a human-dimen- 
sion, that IS, there is the work of the orga- 
nization which must be done if the organi- 
zation IS to be successful, and there are the 
human beings for whom the organization 
provides varying degrees of satisfaction and 
upon whom it must rely in order that the 
work will be done. An effective adminis- 
trator needs to understand both dimensions 
and develop the necessary competence m 
both. 

Although problems of human relation- 
ships are as old as mankind, such problems 
have become aggravating as technology has 
developed. These problems have become 
manifest in the form of high crime rates, 
racial confrontations, international tensions, 
corruption, etc. 

Like the rest of society and its organiza- 
tions, the schools also are troubled by up- 
heavals. Students are restless, use drugs or 
alcohol, and many are dropping out of 
school and out of society. Teachers, through 
stronger associations and collective bargain- 
ing, arc demanding better schools, better 
working conditions and greater material 
rewards. Parents are actively criticizing the 
schools, some insisting that schools change 
more rapidly and others opposing change, 
The education of the children in the schools 
is embedded m all these tensions If ten- 
sions are dealt with constructively, the 
students can develop “coping patterns of 
interpersonal behaviour”. Thus, in educa- 
tional organizations as well as in society, 
attention to the human as well as the task- 


dimension is urgently needed 

Also, the human and task-dimensions of 
organizations are inseparable. Because 
human relationships affect the ways in which 
individuals function, human relationships 
are central to task achievements in adminis- 
tration. And conversely, because the ex- 
tent of task achievement affects the ways 
that people feel about themselves and 
others, task achievement affects human 
relationships. There are three reasons why 
administrative relationships have far-reach- 
ing effects in education. 

First, an administrator helps to achieve 
the goals of the educational enterprise 
through other people. Principals do not 
ordinarily undertake directly the work that 
needs to be done; they do not teach the 
children, sweep the floors or prepare lunch 
in the canteen. Instead they plan, stimulate, 
coordinate, direct, and evaluate the work 
of other people. It is of great importance, 
therefore, that an administrator works well 
with people if he or she is to be effective. 

Secondly, human relationships are the 
stuff of which personality develops. Within 
the limits of an inherited organism, a per- 
son becomes what he is largely as a result 
of the meanings which he attaches to his 
relationships with other people. 

Thirdly, they are not merely a means, 
they are an end in themselves. We human 
beings possess infinite values because we need 
each other. We need not only one another’s 
services, we need each other as persons. 
Because we need each other, no one is re- 
placeable. For those people who know and 
care about us, no one else can take our 
place. 

But that does not imply that an adminis- 
trator should tolerate incompetence, avoid 
conflict, defer decisions, or always be ‘nice’. 
The relationships of administrators to other 
people, however, are not only for the pur- 
pose of providing competent teachers, 
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devising educational programmes, construct- 
ing and maintaining school buildings, and 
obtaining the necessary funds. Important 
as these ends are, the human relationships 
themselves are an essential aspect of life — 
both to the administrator and to the people 
with whom he or she relates. 

Human relationships appear in such 
variety that one is likely to assume that there 
are no common elements which provide a 
basis for analysing them. If we read a book 
or hear a lecture about human relationships 
and then try to apply specifically what wc 
have learned, we are often baffled by the 
fact that our own situation is sufficiently 
different. Human relationships consist of 
the interplay between personalities, and 
since personalities are unique, so human 
relationships are endlessly varied and always 
changing. To provide general guidelines 
for administrative action in all aspects of 
human relationships, a few principles are 
provided for practical use. They are an 
outgrowth of many psychological theoiies — 
neo-Freudian, phenomenological, and 
human system theories. 

1 Basic to a consideration of all human 
relationships is the fact that each of us subs- 
tantially affects, his or her own relationships 
with others. Each of us functions in ways 
which affect in large measure the kinds of 
situations in which we find ourselves. 
Research has demonstrated that the situa- 
tion does affect the way in which a person 
functions at a particular time, However, 
according to clinical evidence, the individual 
himself IS an important casual factor in his 
human relationships. If an administrator 
provides opportunities for the staff to share 
in the responsibilities and opportunities in- 
herent in the functioning of a school, the 
staff will usually respond with healthy en- 
thusiasm, if not immediately, then over a 
period of time, 

2. Strength of self is central in effective 


relationships. Each person needs to deve- 
lop in terms of his or her own individuality 
and uniqueness In order to be effective in 
human relationships. An administrator 
who is developing as self is one who is 
searching for ways m which his or her 
potentialities and those of the staff can be 
more fully realized He will be most effec- 
tive, not if he tries to be a carbon copy of 
someooe else, but rather if he acts indepen- 
dently and utilizes his own strengths and 
potentialities m the administrative role 
3. Good human relationships are those 
which are functional They are appiopnate 
for the performance of necessary tasks. 
They exist when work is done effectively, 
and by the same token, optimum work 
accomplishment is possible only when good 
human relationships are experienced. 
One implication of functional relationships 
IS that the administrator must be able to 
control some part of their own time, 
No one can function at a professional 
level without time to think and to plan, 
Wiles recommends that school adminis- 
trators “keep an open door to all staff 
members”.^ This recommendation is 
sound if taken in spirit rather than literally, 
An administrator needs to reserve time to 
consider the major dimensions of the job, 
or he will get lost in detail and lose the 
perspective which is the hallmark of a true 
professional. Such reservation of time fof 
thinking and planning need not make aa 
administrator inaccessible Functional re- 
lationships suggest also then, an adminis- 
trator should require that staff members 
and students be held responsible for then 
actions. Such an approach is desirable 
simply because things work better that way; 
people learn to function more effectively 


‘Kimball Wiles, Supervision for better schools 
(2nd edn ), Englewood Cliffs, N T. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc,, 1955. p.49 
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through being held responsible, and at the 
same tune, necessary work gets done. 

4. Good human relationships acknowledge 
the importance of reality of people, things 
and relationships as (hey are Good human 
relationship is based on life as it is not upon 
an idealiied vision of nice people who are 
always good The administraior’s task is to 
function effectively m the world as it is. 
They must be aware of threats to program- 
mes or to their status and by fighting back 
when necessary To be in touch with 
reality an administrator needs also to 
consider both his or her own and other’s 
motivations, for only as motives arc known 
can human behaviour be understood. How- 
ever, if an administrator can consider 
motives and still maintain a reasonable 
sense of trust, remaining tentative in his 
judgements concerning motivation, he will 
have a useful device for achieving a better 
understanding as why people behave as they 
do. 

5 The goal of effective human relation- 
ships IS continued improvement in the func- 
tioning of individual persons and groups To 
achieve this, attention must centre both on 
the processes of functioning and on the 
completiou of important work-tasks, Effec- 
tive human relationships are those which 
enhance individual personality through time. 
The goal is to help the various persons 
learn, grow and develop, It is important that 
each individual be enabled to develop his or 
her potentialities to the greatest possible 
extent. 

6. Human retaiionships can best be 
understood through the utilization of systems 
theory. The theory makes possible the con- 
ceptualization of many complex phenomena 
The concept of social system means that the 
behaviour of an individual is not an isolated 
phenomenon but rather occurs as part of a 
system and is interwined with the behaviour 
of others. An administrator who thinks in 


terms of systems recognizes the importance 
of the correct social scene for the goals and 
procedures used m the schools aud helps 
to relate the school programmes to the ever- 
changing needs of the society within which it 
operates. 

Two conceptualizations of the school as 
a social system have been presented ; one, 
in terms of actual interacting persons^ and 
the other in terms of analytical abstractions,® 
To the extent that these conceptualizations 
mirror reality, they are useful in helping one 
to see the school as it really is an integral 
system functioning through continuous inter- 
actional relationships. An administrator who 
views the school as a system will function quite 
differently fiom one who views the school 
as consisting of many separate and discrete 
parts. In the former case, the administrator 
will be concerned with the functioning of 
the whole system and will consider the 
implications of a specific action for the 
whole system. Moreover, in diagnosing 
problems, an administrator with a 'systems’ 
view of the school will look to casual ele- 
ments which are reflected m the functioning 
of the system rather than solely to indivi- 
dual behaviour. 

The relationship between teachers and 
the administrator is marked by greater 
formality and psychological distance. 
Writers have listed techniques that could be 
used to promote the desired state of rela- 
tions. In 1950 Kimbal Wiles detailed 
suggestions that could be used by adminis- 
trators to promote staff harmony— being 


*J.W. Getzels A psycho-sociological framework 
for the study of educational administration. 
Harvard Educational Review, 22 (Fall 1S52), 
235-46 

'Talcolt Parsons, An overview. American socio- 
log)' Perspectives, problems, methods T. Parsons 
(Ed.) New York, Basic Books, Inc,, 1948, 
p, 322 
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polite and courteous, being accessiblejaking 
prompt action on a request, letting the 
people botv 4en ttiey did a good job, 
being willing to listen, offering assistance in 
setting group disagreements, giving credit 
where due and being cheerful 
Norman Fenton's Menial Hfgm ifi 
Scholhactke considered the principal as 
a ‘parent'person’ to teachers. To mam* 
tain desirable relations and high morale 
among teachers, the principal was advised 
to give attention to the economic and social 
aspects of the teacher’s life, moderate criti- 
cism, make judicious use of praise, he mind- 
ful of the personalities and problems of 
teachers and give advice conducive to the 


development of the full potential 
The challenge to every administrator, 
and the great opportunity, is to provide for 
educational experiences through adminis- 
tration which takes account of both the 
task and the human dimensions of educatio- 
nal organization Such educational experi- 
ences can help to assure that the human 
foundations of our society will not disinteg- 
rate, but rather will support “a humane tech- 
nological society" in which men and women 
can live with zest and hope, more capable 
of fulSlling their vast potential for function- 
ing ID a manner which is satisfying and 
productive, both for themselves and for the 
whole society. [ 
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E live in a time when 
test scores play a major role in decisions 
about people particularly students in schools. 
Test results and school grades in a large 
part determine how students move through 
the educational maze. In this regard some 
persons become persuaded that they are 
bright, successful, and talented. Other per- 
sons become persuaded that they are dull, 
failures and without promise. Failure to 
perform well and subsequent poor grades 
are viewed by many as the major problem in 
education today. 

We are living in a test-crazy Society. One 
of the areas of greatest confusion and 
ignorance is IQ testing. Intelligence is a 
concept surrounded by mystery, mysticism, 
and above all ignorance. It is a psycho- 
logical construct. We infer the existence of 
intelligence from behaviour. The behaviour 
we typically look for in determining intelli- 
gence is test performance, because testing is 
assumed to be the most organized, system- 


atic and valid procedure available for deter- 
mining intelligence. We cannot assess intel- 
ligence directly, Like all psychological con- 
struct intelligence is subject only to obser- 
vations. 

Assessment of intelligence starts with a 
conception of intelligence based on assump- 
tion and inference. Conceptions are sub- 
jective, If one's conception of intelligence is 
that it is inherited and fixed, one will come 
to the conclusions that are different from 
those derived from conceptualizing intelli- 
gence as developed, acquired, or changeable. 
The teacher who sees intelligence as inherit- 
ed, fixed, etc, is unlikely to try to help the 
ten-year-old who has been left back two 
times and is poor performer in the school, 
The teacher who sees intelligence as deve- 
loped, acquired, etc. might try to figure out 
why the child has been learning inefficiently. 
As teachers we know how intelligence 
directly affects to conceptualize things and 
how we behave towards our students. This 
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article deals with assessment of intellectual 
development through Piagetian approach. 

There are basically two formats for test- 
ing in education; group and individual test- 
ing. The advantages and disadvantages of 
each procedure are fairly obvious, In educa- 
tion, tests are presumed to be used when 
information about ability, learning, person- 
ality, and so forth is needed. In this connec- 
tion individual testing is more useful to eva- 
luate more carefully and thoroughly an 
individual’s performance, Piagetian testing’s 
approach is mainly individual testing. 

Piagetian testing is something different 
from traditional iQ test such as the Weehs- 
ler intelligence scale for children (wise). 
Traditional tests measure a wide range of 
abilities, including verbal skills, specific facts 
acquired, visual skills, motor skills and com- 
bined visual/motor skills. According to 
Elkind : Fiegetian tasks primarily assess 
reasoning ability (logical thought) with 
respect to those concepts children have 
learned more or less on their own without 
directed instruction^. 

One distinct advantage of a Piagetian- 
type assessment is that the interpretation of 
results is always reasonably clear. Piagetian 
tasks evolved out of Piagetian theory and 
the interpretation of results is always in 
terms of Piaget’s theory. Thus if a child 
cannot conserve number and cannot per- 
form adequate classifications and seriations, 
Piagetian theory suggests that the child does 
not yet have stable number concepts or is 
prenumerical. Such a child is not going to 
comprehend formal arithmetic instruction. 

The most frequently used iq tests are not 
based on a particular theory and the inter- 
pretation of results makes difficulty. For 
example, if a child is asked, "Who discover- 
ed America ?” and responds, “Columbus", 

*D. Elkind, Two approachei lo inlelligence ; 

Piagetian and psychometric. McGraw-Hill Co , 

New York, 1971 


what does this mean ? Is there any reasoning 
involved in the response ? Is this something 
the child recalled or memorized ? What 1 
interpretation does this lead to ? What if the j 
child’s response to the question was, "I do i 
not know.” Does this mean there is no S 
intelligence involved 7 In this sense tradi- J 
tional tests seem to be almost exclusively 
concerned with content, while Piagetian 
measures are concerned with reasoning and 
the dynamics of thought, Piagetian tests 
reveal no sex differences among boys and 
girls in general and suggest that the deve- 
lopment of logical thought proceeds it 
about the same rate in both sexes. Another 
point is that, in conventional iq test and 
achievement test verbal abilities account for 
a large portion of a child’s performance, , 
A Piagetian scale in some respects acts to 
minimize the dependence on verbal skills 
and maximize dependence on reasoning , 
ability. Piagetian methods ensure that the I 
child understands what the examiner is 
getting at. 

Tests such as the wise and Stanford- 
Binet are clearly ‘biased’ in favour of child- 
ren from middle class, educationally orient- 
ed families. They are clearly biased against 
lower classes. Tests are not culture free. A 
Piagetian test is not entirely culture fret 
either. But research has shown a remarkable 
consistency across very different cultures in 
the ages at which children attain levels and 
types of logical thought.^ Piaget (1971) 
writes ; 

In some social environment thb stages 

are accelerated, whereas in others they 

are more or less systematically retarded. 

This differential development shows that 
/ stages are not purely a question of the 

maturation of the nervous system but aie 


•J.S. Bruner, K.R. Olver and P.M. Greenfield 
(Eds.) Studies in cognitive growth. Wiley, Ne* 
York, 1966 
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dependent upon interaction with the 
social environment and with experience 
in general 

There is almost perfect consistency in the 
sequence or order in which structural 
concepts are acquired, If one becomes 
familiar with Piagetian assessments and 
standardized intelligence tests such as the 
wise, it becomes clear that they measure 
different things. The Piagetian method can 
give information about a child’s level of 
cognitive development and reasoning skills 
that 15 not available from the wise, The wise 
can give information about a child’s general 
store of information, verbal skills, and some 
aspects of visual and motor performance 
that are not directly available through Pia- 
getian methods, and that abilities 
do not require logical reasoning and 
thought. 


Lastly, from cognitive development per- 
spective, education should be directed to 
help the child maximize his intellectual, 
social, and ethical development and to 
structure educational programmes so as to 
encourage the acquisition of skills in ways 
that are consistent with development. We 
need to make better use of what we know 
about how children develop and learn and 
what we know about the individual differ- 
ences between children If a more appro- 
priate match between children’s development 
and their educational experiences can be 
made, classiooms and schools can become 
more productive, more enjoyable, and more 
supportive places for everyone involved— 
children, teachers and parents, Henceforth, 
teaching-learning system should be as per 
students’ intellectual level and this require- 
ment can be fulfilled through the Piagetian 
test of intellectual assessment. D 
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T'hb PROBLEMS of educational backwardness of the scheduled 
castes, whose population is now about 100 million, i.e. about 15 per cent of the 
total population in the country, have their origin in the traditional caste system 
of the Hindu society, which consigned them to a position of extreme 
economic, educational and social disadvantage. They not only suffer from the 
oppression of economic exploitation but are also victims of social 
discrimination arising from the evil practice of untouchability. They have few 
assets and arc generally dependent on unskilled farm operations and other 
low-income occupations. They mostly continue to pursue the traditional 
occupations and are generally unable to avail themselves of the new 
employment opportunities generated through various educational and economic 
development programmes. 

The British government recognized the pitiable condition of these people 
but it did not make serious efforts to change it, other than giving some 
marginal educational facilities to them. The government was apparently more 
interested in maintaining the status quo rather than significantly improving and 
changing the lot of the people. Even when the portals of educational 
institutions in the country were thrown open to members of the ‘untouchable 


•Inaugural addreai by the author in the National Seminar on Educational Development 
of Scheduled Castes at the Indian Institute of Education, Pune, on 30 January 1982 
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communities’, education continued to be a virtual monopoly of upper castes, 

The educational condition of scheduled castes during the thirties have been 
forcefully brought out by the Indian Statutory (Simon) Commission m its 
Report. It said : 

The education of these classes raises a question of great diflBculty and 
importance since their children arc, in many places, ‘actually excluded 
from the ordinary public schools on the ground of caste alone while it is 
true that caste prejudice is in many areas rapidly disappearing, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the disadvantages under which members of the 
depressed classes suffer in some places. In certain areas, an ‘untouchable’ 
still causes pollution by presence as well as by contact, and m these areas 
many of the public roads and wells cannot be used in daylight by the 
depressed classes. Publicly managed schools are not infrequently located 
on sites which are entirely inaccessible to the depressed elasses, and even 
in those areas in which their children are admitted to the ordinary 
schools it often happens that the depressed class pupils are made to sit 
separately in the classroom or even outside the school buildings. 

They were, so to say, outside the pale of the Hindu society. There is no 
wonder that J.H. Hutton, the Census Commissioner during the thirties, 
characterized them as the 'exterior castes’. For a long time they continued to 
be referred to as ‘untouchables’. Mahatma Gandhi in order to remove this 
stigma of untouchability referred to them as ‘Harijans’, the children of God. 

But in course of time this word itself was stigmatized and it became 
synonymous with ‘untouchables’. Thus, the freezing of social evolution during 
the colonial rule led to the perpetuation of the socio-economic handicaps of 
Harijans. 

Position during Post-Independence Period 

It was only after independence that the government focused its attention 
on the educational development of the scheduled castes. Education is the most 
powerful instrument for achieving socio-economic development and 
transformation on egalitarian lines. The framers of our Constitution, therefore, 
took special note of the condition in which the people from these communities 
lived and provided several safeguards for the promotion of their educational and 
economic interests. Special mention may be made of Articles 45 and 46 
of the Constitution. Article 45 of the Constitution directs that “the State shall 
endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
the Constitution for free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of 14 years” This is followed by Article 46 which provides 
that ‘‘the State shall promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, and m particular, of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes and shaJI protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitation”. 
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Following essentially this policy as laid down in the Constitution, 
special efforts were made in the successive Five Year Plans to raise the 
educational levels of the scheduled castes to that of others. The educational 
facilities provided under the various schemes can be put into three categories ; 
(a) state government, (b) central government, and (c) non-official organizations. 
There is scope for greater integration among these three agencies in order to 
accelerate the pace of progress. For inspiring the educational level of 
scheduled castes, special schemes for pre and post-matric scholarships, 
educational incentives like provision of books, stationery, uniforms, coaching 
classes, boarding grants, hostel facilities, etc. arc being included in successive 
Five Year Plans. By 1985, if is envisaged that about 105 lakhs children of 
scheduled castesfscheduled tribes and other backward classes would he 
benefiting from stipendsfscholarships and other incentives at pre-matric level 
and that 8 lakhs scheduled castes/tribes students would be receiving post- 
matric scholarships. The scheme of post-matric scholarships is an open-ended 
scheme, i e. there is no financial limit to this. Every eligible student can get a 
scholarship irrespective of the total amount required to give these scholarships 
These steps have helped to some extent to improve the opportunities for 
education to the scheduled castes Their literacy enrolment is, however, still 
lagging behind that of the general population. 

In 1971, as against the all India literacy rate of 39 for males and 19 for 
females, the literacy of Harijan males was 22.4 and for Harijan females it was 
6.4, While the increase m the literacy rate during 1961-71 among the total 
population was 5.3 it was 5 among scheduled castes. Increase m the literacy 
rate among Harijan males was, however, 5.47 as against 5 among the total 
male population. The increase in the literacy rate during the same period 
among Harijan females was 3.16 as against 5.75 among the total female 
population m the country. This indicates that the progress of girls among 
scheduled castes has been lower than that of the general female population, 

In some of the states, the literacy rate among Harijan females was just around 1. 
Table 1 sums up the literacy rate among general population and scheduled 
castes in 1971. 


TABLE 1 

LITERACY rates AMONG HARIJAN AND GENERAL POPULATION (1971) 


Sex 

General 

PapuhUon 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Male 

39.45 

22.43 

Female 

18.70 

6.45 

Total 

29.45 

14.67 
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The increase in the enrolment of scheduled caste children has been more rapid 
than among the general population since 1961. The total enrolment of 
scheduled caste students in all types of recognized institutions increased from 
19,67 lakhs in 1960-61 to 118 lakhs in 1976-77. The increase in the enrolment 
of scheduled caste was 138 per cent during this period as against 108 per cent 
for all communities. This higher increase among the scheduled castes was to 
some extent due to the low base in their case. Table 2 indicates the extent of 
increase in the enrolment in different types of educational institutions among 
the total population and the Harijans during 1961-76. 


TABLE 2 

TOTAL ENROLMENT AND ENROLMENT OF SCHEDULED CASTES 

(Enrolment in OOO's) 


Typis of 
Instruciions 

1960-61 

Total Scheduled 

Caitet 

Total 

1976-17 

Scheduled 

Castes 

1961-71 

Total 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Pre-pnmary 

schools 

121 

6 

433 

46 

258 

666 

Primary 

schools 

26642 

3196 

48613 

6660 

83 

108 

Middle 

schools 

10611 

920 

25147 

2732 

137 

197 

Secondary 

schools 

7511 

532 

20043 

1899 

167 

256 

Colleges for 
general 

education 

768 

39 

3036 

248 

295 

536 


In spite of the higher percentage increase in the enrolment of scheduled castes 
during 1961-76 when compared with the total population, the scheduled castes 
are still lagging behind. Table 3 provides data on the enrolment of scheduled 
castes in 1976-77 by stages of instructions in the country and the coefficient of 


equality. 
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TABLE 3 

ENROLMENT OF SCHEDULED CASTES IN 1976-77 




Enrolment 


Enrolment of 


Coefp-cieni of 



in OOO's 


Scheduled Castes 
as Percenage of 

Total Enrolminl 

Equality 




Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

1. 

Pre-pnraary 

28 

61 

9 3 

92 

61.8 

61,1 

2. 

Primary 
(Classes I-V) 

2935 

8885 

11.1 

12.9 

73 1 

85 7 

3, 

Middle 

(Classes 

VI-VII) 

422 

1671 

7.9 

10.0 

52.5 

66 4 

4. 

Secondary 








stage 

140 

667 

6.8 

9,2 

45.2 

61.1 

5. 

General 

higher 

education 

38 

143 

3 8 

7.3 

25,2 

48 5 

6. 

■Vocational 

education 








(school stage) 40 

293 

13.3 

12.9 

88.4 

85.7 

7. 

Higher 

professional 








couEses 

S 

59 

52 

6.5 

34,5 

43.2 



3610 

11780 

10.2 

11.8 

61.S 

78.4 


The coefScient of equality has been worked out as under ■ 

Proporliog of scheduled caste enrolment to total enrolment x 100 

Proportion of scheduled caste population to the population of other communities 

One more point which emerges from these data is that there is sharp reduction 
m the coefBcient of equality with every higher stage of education. For instance 
in 1976-77, the extent of coeflScient of equality declined from 85.7 at the 
primary stage to 48 5 at the university stage, One redeeming feature is that the 
coefScient of equality improves m vocational courses. In other words, it 
means that a larger proportion of scheduled caste children go to vocational 
courses than of other groups. The coefficient of equality of the scheduled 
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castes in all categories of educational institutions shows considerable 
variation from state to state. While the coefficient of equality 
was 100 or above in Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra, Manipur and 
Tripura, the states of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, and West Bengal are at 
the lowest rung. Those states which are educationally advanced have, by and 
large, satisfactory coefficient of equality of scheduled castes. Special efforts are 
required to be made in the educationally backward states to promote 
education of the weaker sections of the society and particularly of girls. 

Wastage and stagnation, two of the serious banes of our educational 
system, are very much higher in the case of scheduled caste children. If the 
rates of wastage and stagnation among the scheduled castes were to be the same 
as those in the other communities, the coefficient of equality at higher stage of 
education should have been the same as in Class I of the primary stage. With 
every higher class the coefficient of equality of scheduled castes declines. Data 
on the classwise enrolment, percentage of scheduled castes to the total 
enrolment up to Class X and the coefficient of equality of scheduled castes in 
1976'77 are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


CLASSWISE ENROLMENT. PERCENTAGE TOTAL ENROLMENT 
AND COEFFICIENT OF EQUALITY OF SCHEDULED CASTES IN 1976-77 


Class 

Enrolment 
(In lakhs] 

Percentage of 
Scheduled Castes to 

Total Environment 

Coefficient of 

Equality 

I 

31.71 

14.0 

93.0 

11 

19.74 

12.6 

83.7 

III 

15.89 

12.7 

84.4 

IV 

12,17 

12,1 

80.4 

V 

9.34 

11.4 

75.7 

VI 

6,89 

10.4 

69.1 

VII 

5.44 

9.9 

65 B 

VIH 

4.38 

9.6 

63.8 

IX 

3.48 

93 

61.8 

X 

2,61 

8.9 

59.1 


The caste as a fector influences the rate of participation as well as 
retention in the educational system, A survey of non-enrolled, non-attending 
and drop-out children of 6-14 years age-group in Hazirabagh district of Bihar 
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carried out by the A.N.S. Institute of Social Studies at the instance of Planning 
Commission revealed that while 85 per cent children of higher castes in urban 
areas and 76 per cent in rural areas were enrolled in primary schools, the 
enrolment of scheduled castes children was 56 and 37 4 per cent, respectively 
There are various reasons for the low enrolment and higher wastage among 
scheduled caste children. Economic compulsions as well as indifference of 
parents contribute to this situation, The child is an economic asset to the 
weaker sections of the society. He starts snpplementing the income of the 
parents at a very early age and the girls look after younger babies when 
parents go out to work The scheduled castes are frequently not aware of the 
value of education to the same extent as other classes and consequently 
children being assigned parental responsibilities at an young age tends to be 
more frequent among them. The Commission for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has rightly remarked ■ 

It has indeed been noticed that parents of students coming from the so- 
called upper castes sometimes pinch themselves to great extent, for the 
education of their children, than those, who are new-comers in the field. 
They even look upon this sacrifice as a part of their duty. The same 
feeling has to be created among members of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. And perhaps this can be done more effectively, 
if the teachers come into frequent contact with the guardians or their 
parents. At present there does not seem to be any communication 
between the two. But it is an aspect of our educational system, which has 
to be developed in a planned way. 

Today, we have over 30 lakhs of teachers working in schools at various stages 
of education. They need to be oriented towards this. A new programme need 
not be started for this. Inservice training of teachers is now being taken up m 
a big way and teachers are being called for refresher courses for a number of 
programmes such as updating their knowledge about curriculum, introduction 
of new items like work-experience, population education, environment 
education, etc When the teachers meet together for their inservice programmes 
they should be made conscious of their responsibility towards the weaker 
sections of the society. The teachers should establish close contact with the 
parents of scheduled castes so that the parents’ view of their children’s educa- 
tional performance may be improved. The teachers should try to change the 
attitude of the parents towards education and orient them to the need and 
importance of motivating their children for learning. The teachers should also 
be trained to guide the scheduled castes students in educational and 
vocational guidance as these children cannot get this advice from parents. The 
mass media which has been well developed in our country should be used for 
bringing home, in a simple language, to every citizen that an illiterate person 
has no future and that the parents should ensure education for their children 
and that no sacrifice on their part is too great for achieving this objective. 
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To combat the problem of poverty in the expansion of elementary 
education, non-formal/part-time classes are being expanded in the Sixth Five 
Year Plan The Central Government is assisting the nine educationally back- 
ward states by giving 50 per cent central assistance for opening of non-formal/ 
part-time classes. It is hoped that about 80 lakhs children may be enrolled in 
these classes by the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan. The children of the weaker 
sections of the society can attend these classes while looking after their duties 
at home. The state governments of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh have also 
started earn while you learn programmes. The children undertake some 
productive work in the schools. The produce is purchased by the education 
department aud the profits are distributed among the children. This enables 
the children of the poorer sections of the society to continue education. All 
states should start similar programmes which can help to meet the prevailing 
economic compulsions and promote learning by doing. 

Education has not reached evenly to all sub-castes among scheduled caste 
and among different areas of the states. A few studies carried out on the 
utilization of posl-matnc scholarships by scheduled castes indicated that the 
major share of the scholarships has been availed of by a few sub-castes. The 
benefits of government assistance for higher education to the scheduled caste 
accrue most to the more enlightened or the more privileged among them. An 
evaluation study of the post-matric scholarships awarded to the students 
belonging to scheduled castes in 1966-67 in Gujarat indicated that there was 
disproportionate distribution of post-matric scholars from various sub- 
castes of the scheduled castes in the state. This is indicated in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHEDULED CASTE POPULATION 
(1961 CENSUS) AND POST-MATRIC SCHOLARSHIPS (1966-67 ) ACCORDING 
TO SUB-CASTES IN GUJARAT 


Sub-caste 

Per cent Population 

Per cent Scholarships 


{1961 census) 

1966-67 

Vankar, 



Mahaja Vanshi 

43,4g 

69.87 

Khalpa, Rohit, 

Chamar, Bhambhi, 
Chanibhar 

22.8Q 

20.60 

Meghwal 

9.81 

1.00 

Bhangi 

14.01 

2.36 

Others 

9.90 

3,97 


100.00 

100,00 
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Out of a total of 68 scheduled castes communities in Gujarat, there was not a 
single post-matric scholarship, either in 1967-68 or in 1971-72, from as many 
as 28 scheduled castes communities. Another finding which emerged from this 
study was that a larger population of the scholarships were availed of by the 
children of the persons working in factories and in offices. These persons are 
relatively better paid and have usually a more stable income than that of their 
counterparts on farms and in other places Further, it is possible that the 
children of labourers working in mill/industry in urban areas arc more likely 
than others to pursue higher education, partly because of availability of 
facilities for higher education in urban areas and partly because of available 
information regarding government assistance for higher education. While 
27 per cent of the scheduled castes population was in urban areas in Gujarat 
in 1971, the percentage of post-matric scholars from urban areas was 48. More 
than two-thirds of the scheduled caste female post-matric scholarships were 
from urban areas. The Gujarat study further indicated that 36 9 per cent of the 
post-matric scheduled caste scholarships were from Ahmedabad and another 
17.6 per cent were from Mehsana district The remaining 55.5 per cent of the 
scholars were from the other 16 districts. Steps are required to bo taken to 
promote education in the sub-castes and in areas which are still lagging behind 
in regard to the utilization of educational facilities and various incentives 
offered by the state, Bhangis or sanitation workers need particular attention, 
since they belong to the most under-privileged section among the scheduled 
castes 

The number of scheduled castes teachers in all types of institutions in 
1976-77 was 1.92 lakhs which constituted 6,2 per cent of the total number of 
teachers as against their population of 14.6 per cent. As in the case of 
enrolment, the proportion of scheduled castes teachers decline with every 
higher stage of education. While in the primary schools, the proportion of 
scheduled castes teachers was 8.3 in 1976-77, it declined to 1.5 in colleges of 
general education and to 0.6 in universities. It was only in the states of Gujarat 
and Maharashtra that the proportion of scheduled castes teachers was more 
than their proportion in the total population of the state. 

The responsibility for the educational development of scheduled castes arc 
being shared by the Departments of Education, and Harijan and Social 
Welfare in the states. There is no clear demarcation of the responsibility of 
these departments. Adequate arrangements have not been provided for 
reviewing and evaluating the educational progress of the scheduled castes on 
a continuing basis for the state as a whole, There exists an overlapping in the 
formulation and implementation of almost all the programmes of incentives 
and financial concessions that are being operated in various states by more 
than one department. There exists at present, little coordination among the 
various departments either at the time of formulation of the plan programmes 
or implementation. This needs to be rectified and a proper coordination 
between various departments should be ensured, 
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During the Sixth Five Year Plan, special component plans are being drawn 
as part of various programmes to enable scheduled caste families to cross the 
poverty line within as short a period as possible. A special central assistance of 
Rs. 600 crores will be provided to the states for the development of scheduled 
castes during the plan period 

Thus, over the last 3 to 4 decades, considerable progress has been achieved 
as a result of the correct direction of the government’s efforts and the extra- 
ordinary persistence of the members of the scheduled caste communities in 
securing education against heavy odds, reminding us of Ekalavya of old. The 
index of literacy is considered to be a sort of summation of the basic 
educational progress of a nation or a community. The percentage of literacy 
of the scheduled castes was 14.7 per cent in 1971, as against 10.3 per cent in 
1961, and 1.9 per cent in 1931 (exterior castes) 

Unfinished Tasks 

However, there is no room for complacency. There is still a long way to 
go for the fulfilment of the task of quantitatively and qualitatively equalizing 
the educational level of the scheduled castes with the rest. It is this realization 
that is reflected in the new 20-point programme, of which point 7 is to 
“accelerate programmes for the development of scheduled castes and tribes" We 
should now take stock of where the educational development of scheduled 
castes stands with reference to the totality of the task, identify the specific 
unfulfilled tasks, the broad priorities and the lines along which our efforts in 
future should proceed and from the point of view of this seminar, map out 
areas where micro-research is required to throw light on the path of decision- 
making and implementation 

The literacy percentage of the scheduled castes, namely 14,7 per cent in 
1971, as mentioned earlier, should be compaied with the all India percentage of 
33.8 per cent for the rest of the community excluding scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Further there is a lot of unevenness behind this figure. In 
some states, the general level of literacy among the scheduled castes is much 
lower than the all India rate of the scheduled castes. Also as mentioned earlier, 
the condition of education among women is even more unsatisfactory. The 
percentage of literacy among scheduled caste women is only 6,44 per cent as 
against 22.25 per cent for other women excluding scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Here too there is unevenness. For example, the literacy 
percentage for scheduled caste women in Bihar is 1.03, in Rajasthan 1,25, in 
Uttar Pradesh 2.46, in Haryana 3.09 and in Madhya Pradesh 3.88, There are 
several districts in the country where the literacy among scheduled caste women 
is as low as 1.0 per cent going down even to 0.2 per cent. 

Another continuing problem is that of the poor enrolment of scheduled 
caste children at every level of education, compared to the level of enrolment 
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of the rest. The gap in enrolment between the scheduled castes and the non- 
scheduled caste, non-scheduled tribe communities increases as one goes to 
higher and higher levels of education, indicating the acute problem of wastage 
and stagnation. No doubt, the problem of wastage and stagnation is a general 
problem of the whole country. But it is far more pronounced in the case of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. Another interesting index is that out of 
about 2 lakh teachers at the universities and other institutions of higher 
education, only 2,621 are scheduled castes, accounting for a mere 1.43 per cent. 
The educational profile of the scheduled castes corresponds to their socio- 
economic profile. Some of the features that stand out in their educational 
profile are poor enrolment, poor retention, enrolment in inferior institutions 
compared to the others and poor performance on account of lack of integrated, 
comprehensive support commensurate with the handicaps imposed on them 
over the centuries by society. 

In order to clearly understand the educational handicaps of the scheduled 
castes, we should recognize their socio-economic handicaps. On the economic 
side, they suffer from low-end poverty. Among the poorest of the po'or, their 
proportion is very high, much higher than their proportion of 15 per cent in 
the population as a whole. As explained earlier, the majority of the scheduled 
castes are agricultural labourers. Recent studies have shown that even if they 
get the statutory minimum wages which they often do not get, for the average 
number of days for which they could find employment (for example, for nien- 
labourers 256 days in Orissa, 232 days in Rajasthan, etc.) This average number 
of days may also often be unrealized in many parts — the total possible annual 
earnings of the family will fall short of the amount required for the family to 
be above the poverty line, except in Punjab. This takes into account earnings 
from child labour also, apart from the earnings of men and women In such a 
situation, the need for pressing into service even the children of the family is 
felt for getting bare subsistence income. It is unrealistic to expect that these 
families can afford to send their children to school, This is the biggest 
conatraint in the way of the educational development of the scheduled castes. 
This IS also true of other poverty groups of the scheduled castes like leather 
workers and other artisans, fishermen, civic sanitation workers and labourers in 
the unorganized sectors. 

On the social side, the scheduled castes are unique in being the direct 
victims of untouchabihty. We have only to turn our eye inward to see the 
startling phantom of silent hostility against the scheduled castes, The overt 
discrimination and silent hostility against the scheduled castes, which arc 
objectively relatable to ‘untouch ability’, pose an extraordinary type of barrier 
to their advancement, which no other section of Indian society has had to face 
and, hopefully, will have to face 

Taking into account the unfortunate realities of the socio-economic 
handicaps faced by the scheduled castes, which come in their way when, like 
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Ekalavya, they pursue their educational advancement, we have now to face 
the future with clear objectives. The Working Group on the Development of 
Scheduled Castes in the Sixth Plan 1980-85, has listed seven objectives of the 
development of scheduled castes, of which one is removal of the lag in the 
educational levels of the scheduled castes. This general objective has to be 
elaborated into specific objectives. Some of the important steps of elaboration 
of specific objectives, listed by the Working Group arc the following : 

1. Spelling out of the number of individuals of the scheduled castes to be 
enabled to complete education at different educational levels (including 
adult level functional education). 

2. Analysis of each of the impediments like economic compulsion of 
scheduled castes agricultural labour families, traditional artisan 
families and other similarly placed categories to press into other 
service their children even to earn mere subsistence income. 

3. Arising therefrom identification of the programmatic, financial, 
institutional, organizational and other inputs required for overcoming 
the impediments as in (2) above and achieving the targets as in (1) 
above. 

4. Break-up of the numbers at (1) above in terms of the plan period and 
each year thereof. 

5 Time and action schedule for each programme scheme. 

6. The main responsibility for achieving the objectives being with the 
Education Department, identification of other related departments 
and arrangements for their integration and coordination in imple- 
mentation, monitoring evaluation and, wherever required, timely 
remedial measures. 


Let us now consider some of the major areas to which our efforts have to be 
directed. Among the major requirements of the scheduled castes in the field 
of educational development are the following ; 




1. Ensuring cent-percent enrolment at the primary stage. This will 
require, taking into account the opportunity cost of education for familieiB ^ 
engaged in agricultural labour and the like, institution of appropriate 
scholarships which will serve, at least to a reasonable extent, as compensajtieH , . 
for this opportunity cost. This is particularly necessary for scheduled caste ^ „ 

girls and children of scheduled caste fimiles in occupational categories like uu r* 
agricultural labourers, other rural labourers, leather workers and other arli^ns^^ 
fishermen, civic sanitation workers (sweepers and scavengers), marginal far^rs^ 
including share croppers, and urban unorganized labourers. Without this |ba?ic=<^ 
remedy to the desperate situation, any plan or programme to fulfil the 
nationally accepted policy regarding the educational development of the i — -o. 
scheduled castes can never succeed in the foreseeable future nor will it be 1 ^ ^ 
possible to achieve universal elementary education in the country. 
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2. Ensuring adequate enrolment at each of the post- primary levels so that 
they form at least 15 per cent of the total enrolled students at each level, at 
the entrance stage as well as at the leaving stage. 

3. Integrated, realistic and imaginative support to enable them to achieve 
standard of performance comparable to that of non-scheduled caste and 
non-scheduled tribe students, for which they do have the potential, This will 
require organization of comprehensive preparatory training, remedial teaching, 
special coaching and entrance coaching at each stage and level, 

4. Ensuring that they are able to get entry not only into ordinary 
institutions but m superior institutions in the due proportion. 

5 Elimination of wastage. 

6. Scholarships, fellowships, associateships and other incentives and 
facilities like free textbooks, free uniforms, midday meals, etc. The Home 
Ministry’s post-matric scholarship scheme no doubt significantly meets part of 
the need, but there is a considerable gap. 

7. Hostels are recognized as useful for the improvement of education for 
all. However, the need of the scheduled castes is much more acute and has 
got a unique dimension. It is possible for students of other communities, who 
are not able to get hostel accommodation, to get private accommodation 
elsewhere. But scheduled caste students find it very difficult to get private 
accommodation— it has to be admitted with shame, even in metropolitan cities. 
The present schemes meet a small part of the need, but there is a big gap. 

8. Measures for building up their representation in the teaching 
community as well as non-teaching staff to the level of at least 15 per cent. 

9. Human resources development, consisting of constructive and effective 
organization and training to develop social awareness and the capacity for 
taking initiatives for, and management of, their own development. 

10. Education to enable them to distinguish the parameters of the middle- 
men layers, which are responsible for reducing the income of self-employed 
producers in the primary as well as secondary sectors and even in the tertiary 
sector, and to acquire the knowledge component necessary to secure elimination 
of all these middle-men layers from every economic activity in which the 
scheduled castes are engaged. 

11 Occupational mobility. 

12. Socio-moral education of society at large in order to cure it of harmful 
social attitudes towards the scheduled castes and to enable it to perceive the 
sufferings, plight and special problems of scheduled castes and to recognize 
that what is being done for them is only a small moral and material reparation 
for the damages caused in the distant as well as in the recent past and 
continuing to be caused even in the present It has also to be impressed upon 
society at large that what the scheduled castes have got so far, as a result of 
the correct policies of the government, is still far short of their due, whether 
It is the educational enrolment including higher education or in public 
employment and that there is no rational basis for them to grudge this since 
the policy of reservation is far from conferring disproportionate benefits on the 
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scheduled castes. 

In order to achieve (a) the objective of quantitative and qualitative 
equalization, (h) fulfil the detailed specific objectives, and (c) meet the major 
needs of scheduled castes in their educational development, we have to focus 
on this task with all the instruments at our command — whether financial or 
organizational or other, like utilization of powers under section 1 2(k) of the 
UGC Act, and devise appropriate additional instruments, wherever there are 
gaps which cannot be filled by existing instruments. 

Research has a major role to play in path-finding. Unfortunately, research 
pertaining to scheduled castes including their education is scarce, compared 
to the magnitude of the task, I am aware that there have been some valuable 
studies, but we need many more studies of the action-research type, which 
would lead to immediate decision-taking and implementations. The Ministry 
ofHome Affairs and Planning Commission have introduced a new scheme of 
support for research in respect of the scheduled castes funded by the Ministry. 

Vision for the Future 

The late Dr. J P. Naik, whose tireless striving for relevance in our 
educational system led to today’s seminar, was one of the earliest apostles of 
equality in educational opportunities. The educational backwardness and social 
handicaps of the scheduled castes were constant sources of grief to him. I hence 
hope this seminar will suggest concrete action points rather than only indulge 
in discussion. I would like to offer a few suggestions for your consideration. 

Swami Vivekananda touched the core of the educational approach needed 
for scheduled castes and other poorer sections of the society when he suggested: 
If the poor cannot come to receive education, education itself must go to the 
poor Unfortunately, this advice has not been followed. As a result, we find 
that all our efforts in the last 30 years have been able to solve only a small 
proportion of the problem. “More of the same’’ approach alone in my view will 
not take us far. This is particularly so because of rapid population growth 
which makes it necessary “to run twice as fast even to stand where we are”. 

If “more of the same” approach is not adequate, what other steps are 
needed ? To provide remedies to specific maladies, we need to undertake a 
location-specific, micro-level malady-remedy analysis. The specific maladies 
impeding educational advancement will have to be identified for each sub-group 
of the broad group of people termed ‘scheduled castes’. What are the major 
components of such a malady-remedy analysis 7 These can be classified under 
ecological, economic and educational criteria, 

(a) Ecological handicap^ : The ecological causes of educational problems 
have not received the attention they deserve. For example, the locational 
isolation in villages, poor environmental sanitation, lack of clean drinking 
water, poor health care, inability to get accommodation in towns and all other 
handicaps arising from the poverty and misery of the environment contribute 
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to educatioaal backwardness. The ecology of education m respect of scheduled 
castes hence needs careful study, 

(6) Economic handicaps . These are better understood and particularly 
affect female education. Innovative procedures are, however, yet to be developed 
for attracting and retaining girls in schools. I feel that a special ‘food for 
learning’ programme should be started in order to attract Harijan girls to 
schools, particularly in areas where they haidly attend school now. Such a 
programme will involve the provision of food-grains, edible oil and milk 
powder to girl students belonging to the poor scheduled caste families if they 
regularly attend school. Economic motivation is a powerful instrument of 
altitudinal change with respect to education 

In addition to a special ‘food for learning’ programme, other economic 
programmes like the Integrated Rural Development Programme (irdp) and the 
National Rural Employment Programme (nrep) should pay special attention 
to enabling children of scheduled castes families to go to school, through the 
organization of creches. Immediately, communities like chandalas, Mala 
Masthi, Dogi, Dome, Dhed, Godagali, etc. where the literacy percentage is 
nearly zero, need special attention. 

Non-formal educational programme, particularly institutions like Krishi 
Vigyan Kendra and Van Vigyan Kendras, where learning is by doing will have 
to be specially tailored to suit the needs of scheduled caste children. 

(c) Educational techniques : ‘Meadow’ and ‘mobile school’, the use of 
drama as a method of fostering the power of concentration and oral articulation 
of thought and the proper use of the course-credit and semester system of 
organization of teaching — all deserve attention and adoption. The pedagogic 
problems associated with ‘first generation learners’ have not received serious 
attention so far. Scholarships and relaxation in admission rules alone will not 
help first generation learners. Methods of instilling the power of concentration 
have not all received the attention they require. Therefore, m developing 
educational techniques for scheduled caste children, the specific requirements 
of children from illiterate parents need to be kept in view. Educational 
procedures should aim at reaching children wherever they are and to retaining 
those who have joined school. At the university stage, the course-credit system 
of curriculum organization will help them to overcome the handicaps in the 
early education and prepare them for fulfilling future aspirations. 

Thus, the ecological, economic and methodological problems associated 
with educational programmes for children from scheduled caste families need 
indepth study. A few action research programmes need to be initiated in order 
to get answers for problems such as the most effective method of 
promoting girl education. Will a ‘food for learning’ programme help to retain 
girls in schools ? Will drama as a medium of education help to promote the 
power of concentration ? We need answers to such questions. 

The late Dr. J P. Naik's dream of making this seminar come to grips with 
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the real issues involved in the education of socially and economical! 
handicapped sections of onr population which become a reality only if we are 
able to consider in depth the ecological, economic and methodological aspects 
of the educational development of scheduled castes. 


TABLE 6 

SIXTH PLAN (1980-85) OUTLAYS FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCHEDULED CASTES UNDER SCHEDULED CASTES SPECIAL 
COMPONENT PLAN-STATE SECTOR 


(Rs. in crores) 


Slates 

Stale's Education 

Plan 

Quantified Outlay 
for SCPfor SCs 
{Education Sector) 

1, Andhra Pradesh 

73.00 

14.26 

2 Assam 

87.50 

1.78 

3. Bihar 

154.00 

30.80 

4. Gujarat 

61.60 

6 16 

5. Haiyana 

63.37 

Not yet furnished 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

17.75 

4.20 

7. Karnataka 

57.60 

8.50 

8. Kerala 

50.20 

0.56 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

104,50 

18.44 

10 Maharashtra 

132.80 

7.84 

11, Manipur 

13.00 

0.45* 

12 Orissa 

54.60 

10.56 

13. Punjab 

56.00 

0.07 

14. Rajasthan 

101.25 

11.13 

15. Sikkim 

9.30 

0,07 

16. Tamil Nadu 

93.00 

21.40 

17. Tripura 

15.50 

0.92* 

18. Uttar Pradesh 

138.73 

32.00 

19 , West Bengal 

275.00 

46.12 

Union Territories 

1. Chandigarh 

16.00 

0.57 

2. Delhi 

73.50 

11.47 

3. Pondicherry 

6.90 

1.06 


1660.10** 

2ZB.36 


* 


• • 


Tentative 
States/UTs not 
excluded. 
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Physical education and 
sports have become an important part of 
our culture, The impact of sports on a 
society appears to be far greater than most 
physical educators have realized. In fact, 
the physical education is that integral part 
of total education which contributes to the 
development of the individual through the 
medium of physical activity. It may be 
defined as the school-centred programme of 
physical activities. 

The term ‘physical education' refers to 
the process of education that concerns acti- 
vities which develop and maintain the 
human body. The word ‘physical’ refers to 
the body. It is often used m reference to 
various bodily characteristics such as 
physical strength, development and prowess, 
health and apearance. It refers to the 
body ai contrary to the mind. When an 
individual is playing a game, running, 
swimming, working out on the parallel 
bars, skating or performing in any of the 
physical activities, education is taking place 


at the same time. This education may be 
conducive to the enrichment of the indivi- 
dual’s life or it may be detrimental. It may 
be a satisfying experience or it may be an 
unhappy one. 

Physical education has an important 
role to play in our educational system. 
Many physical educators have become aware 
of the contribution which they can make 
towards the development of the individual 
by providing opportunities for him for good 
sports experiences. Through a well-directed 
physical education programme, young 
people develop skills for the leisure time, 
engage in activities conducive to healthy 
living, develop socially and contribute to 
their physical and mental health. 

Ams of Physical Education Programme 

Physical education can contribute 
to the education of the school boys and 
girls in various ways. These include activi- 
ties for (I) the improvement of the physical 
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fitness, (ii) the development of motor skills, 
(tii) experiences for the enhancement of 
social efliciency, (iv) development of 
character and personality, and (v) teaching 
of special skills for desirable leisure-time 
use, While many physical activities can be 
utilized for more than one purpose, no 
single activity can contribute equally well 
to all the objectives and the manner in 
which the activity is presented will vary 
according to the purpose sought by its use. 

Bookwalter and Vanderzwaag (1969) 
have stated that the aim of physical educa- 
tion is the optimum development, integra- 
tion, and adjustment physically, mentally 
and socially of the individual through guided 
instruction and participation in selected 
total body sports, rhythmic and gymnastic 
activities conducted according to social and 
hygienic standards, Seidel and Resick 
(1972) have also concluded that the objec- 
tives of the school programme of physical 
education fall into five categories; (i) organic 
development and physical fitness, (ii) skill 
development, (in) emotional health, (iv) 
mental development and (v) social develop- 
ment. They also add that the develop- 
ment of a positive self-concept, acceptance 
as a member of team, increased enjoyment 
of sports activities and the ability to relax 
and forget study pressures can also be con- 
sidered worthwhile objectives. 

Rosenswieg (1969) identified the follow- 
ing ten objectives of physical education ; 
(i) Organic vigour, (») democratic values, 
(in) social competency, (iv) cultural appre- 
ciation, (v) leisure- time activities, (vi) self- 
relization, (vn) mental development, (mi) 
emotional stability, (ix) neuro-muscular 
skills, and (x) spiritual and moral strength. 

Physical Activity as the Medium of 
Learning 

Children learn and develop as they run, 
ride the merry-go-round, fight with their 


pears and classmates, drive bicycle as they 
learn by watching television, reading stones 
and attending classes. They are also educated 
as they run, leap, dodge, swing and balance. 
They grow and mature as they play with 
others, walk by themselves, build sand- 
houses and perform some funny experi- 
ments Learning takes place not only 
through vigorous and extensive movement 
but also by studying, discussing and conte- 
mplating movement” (Frost 1975) Hence 
physical education includes all the changes 
that occur in individuals through the 
medium of physical activity. 

Selection and Classification of 
Physical Activities 

Physical education activities in the 
schools should be selected on the basis of 
the nature, needs, capacities and interests 
of the students. Some factors have to be 
taken into consideration such as (i) facili- 
ties available, (ii) capabilities of the staff, 
(tii) equipment needed, (iv) time allotted for 
physical education, (v) climate and geogra- 
phical consideration, and (vi) budgetary 
resources, The physical activities require 
time, planning, effort and persistence on 
the part of the physical education There 
arc, however, many examples of outstanding 
physical education programmes which have 
been developed over a period of years through 
the intelligent, patient and untiring efforts 
of the dedicated teachers and administra- 
tors. 

I. Nature of students : Age, sex, per- 
sonality, ethnic and cultural background 
and inherited characteristics of students 
should be considered while selecting physi- 
cal activities for the school children. It is 
obvious that what is suitable for a six-year- 
old boy may not be right for a ten-year boy 
and that what seems good to a girl of 10- 
year-old may not interest her when she is 
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sixteen. Boys and girls also differ in many 
respects, though they have many charac- 
teristics in common. The differences are 
more apparent at some ages. 

2. Needs of students ' Children have 
physiological, psychological and sociologi- 
cal needs, They require security, love, praise 
and a feeling of self-worth, as much as they 
want food and water. But the needs of 
individuals are not the same throughout 
life. The early years should include activi- 
ties which will assist individuals to keep fit 
and vigorous in later life Hence the sports 
activities should cater to the different needs 
of the children 

3. Capacities and limitations . There 
are wide differences in the capacities of 
individuals. Each person’s limitations and 
abilities change greatly as the years pass 
Attention should be given to every indivi- 
dual’s limitations at each age level 

4. Interest of students. Psychologists 
know that children and adult learn faster 
when they are highly motivated, The degree 
of motivation is related to the individual’s 
interest. Readiness of the students should 
receive consideration when selecting activi- 
ties and planning their physical education 
programme. Sports that attract their close 
friends seem most desirable to many indivi- 
duals. A friend’s participation in an activity 
will motivate many to choose the same one. 

Programme at the Primary Level 

The programme of physical education at 
the primary school level has undergone a 
lot of change now. Previously, physical 
activities were not given any importance but 
today they are a regular part of the school- 
day Traditionally the classroom teacher 
was responsible for physical education, but 
today increasing emphasis is placed on the 
specialized training and m many instances a 
physical education instructor conducts the 


programme Years ago there was little appre- 
ciation of physical education as a contri- 
buting factor to scholastic achievement but 
today it is considered an integral part of 
the total education programme Years ago 
physical education was considered to be a 
subject that had no relationship to other 
subjects in the curriculum, but today there is 
an inter-disciplinary emphasis that includes 
subjects such as art, music and mathematics. 

Teaching in the primary school today is 
a challange. This is the time when a solid 
foundation of movement experiences can be 
provided to children as the base for future 
development and accomplishment in various 
forms of the physical activities including 
sports. Movement experiences are being 
recognized as educationally desirable in the 
early life of the child. In addition to helping 
children scholastically, movement experi- 
ences have many social benefits, such as 
inter-personal relations and a recognition of 
individual differences. Furthermore, it is 
through movement that the children express 
themselves, are creative, develop a positive 
self-image and gain a better understanding 
of their physical selves. Children at this stage 
need numerous physical experiences using 
basic skills involved in crawling, running 
and jumping, skipping, hooping, dodging, 
bending, twisting, rolling, hanging, climbing, 
kicking, carrying, pulling, and balancing. 
It is through such movement experiences 
that young children explore, develop and 
grow in a meaningful manner. 

Children in the lower primary classes 
need vigorous large muscles activity. They 
need to run, chase, climb and swing They 
arc also ready to throw and catch balls, 
climb through and jump over the ropes, 
mimic and dance, explore and create. As 
children advance towards upper primary 
level, they develop an increasing number of 
fine and more manipulative skills. They 
dribble and pass basketball, they swing 
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bats and contiol with the hockey sticks, they 
throw, kick and field football, they handle 
their bodies on gymnastic apparatus, they 
become more and more concerned about 
others and want to play and work in groups. 
They are challenged by competition and 
love to excel 

Programme at Middle School Level 

The middle school is designed to provide 
an educational programme for pre-adoles- 
cents and early adolescents that begins 
where the school for earlier childhood ends 
and continues to the school for adolescents. 
Children in the middle school generally 
range from 10-14 years Middle schools 
usually have classes from the fifth through 
eight 

The physical education programme in 
the middle school is part of the develop- 
mental programme that builds on the move- 
ment experiences of earlier grades. Such a 
programme is based on children’s growth 
and development characteristics and the 
physical activities that meet their needs at 
these particular stages of development. 
Research shows that the physical growth 
which takes place in children during this 
period of transition represents a most vital 
educational concern and cannot be ignored, 
The curriculum should provide for an inter- 
relationship in the areas of fine arts, physical 
education, social studies and practical 
subjects, The physical education programme 
has evolved from the overall learning 
approach and its goals include the following : 

1. Instilling an appreciation for enjoy- 
ment of physical activity 

2. Developing motor patterns that 
will complement a student’s self- 
concept. 

3. Helping students accept their limi- 
tations and expand to their greatest 
potentialities. 


4, Encouraging creativity and providing 
social experiences. 

The primary school programme provided 
activities for adequate organic develop- 
ment, fundamental movement patterns and 
an introduction to a number of rhyth- 
mic exercises, gymnastic activities and 
sports. Hence the middle school programme 
should emphasize a broad variety of physical 
education activities There should be stress 
on demanding and challenging experiences, 
because students of this age should have 
many interpersonal experiences and need to 
develop social understanding The team 
should be an important part of the pro- 
gramme. Students should be exposed to 
individual and dual sports, because some 
will not continue their education beyond 16. 
Camping and other outdoor experiences 
should be included for the same reason The 
self-testing activities like gymnastics, etc. 
are appropriate at this stage, The challenge 
of controlling the body in many different 
ways is appealing and such activity takes to 
all-round development of the personality of 
the child. They are still flexible and pliable 
enough to learn gymnastic skills which 
require these qualities. Track and field acti- 
vities can also be emphasized at this period, 
especially the short and middle distance 
races, etc Boys and girls should be separat- 
ed for contact activities at this age level, 
due to disparity between the sexes. Students 
at this age level are very much interested in 
swimming and diving as they are ready for 
life-saving and other water sports. It is a 
well-known fact that many swimmers attain 
their best competitive scores during this 
period 

The activities at this stage must be 
selected with care because of the physio- 
logical nature of this age-group. Students 
at this level are in a period of rapid growth 
and find it diJficuJt to coordinate their 
actions. Hence there must be careful super- 
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vision by qualified personnel of all physical 
education activities They should be sym- 
pathetic to the problems of boys and girls 
and should he able to guide childien 
successfully during this formative period. 
They should understand the needs, interests 
and capacities of children and should realize 
that they may be doing some exceptional 
service to students during this time when 
they are planning for the future. 

Programme at High School Level 

After a reasonably sound programme of 
physical education at the primary and 
middle school levels, the high school student 
is ready for more specialization, more life- 
time sports, and a higher level of skill deve- 
lopment The high school student should 
have more choice of activities, should be 
provided more opportunities for leadership 
and should be presented with a number of 
new and challenging experiences. He is also 
ready and eager for adventure. 

The high school programme of physical 
education should be the responsibility of 
specialized persons. During this period, 
stress is laid on team games of higher 
organizations and on dual and individual 
games It is also during this period that 
students should develop sufficient skill so 
that when they leave school they will have 
the necessary fundamental skill, the desire 
and the knowledge to participate success- 
fully and enjoyably. The competitive ele- 
ment is prominent in high school students 
and the more highly organized games, in- 
tramural spoitl and field games offer 
opportunities for students to give vent to 
this instinct. However, the physical educa- 
tion teacher, through careful supervision 
and guidance must ensure that the activity 
IB not too strenuous and that excessive 
demands are not placed on the participants. 

The programme of physical activities in 
high school includes such activites as basket- 


ball, field hockey, volleyball, track-field 
activities, football, swimming, archery, 
badminton, cricket, tennis, etc. In some 
of the public and model schools the advan- 
tages for a well-sounded and successful 
physical education programme are much 
gi eater Because of small enrolments, beauti- 
ful athletics fields, spacious gymnasia and 
swimming pools, these schools may offer a 
programme that is in many ways superior 
to those found in many ordinary schools. 

The high school years begin the age of 
emancipation for most individuals The 
urge to break away from parental control, 
the desire to be recognized for themselves 
as individuals, the eagerness to determine 
their own life styles and the need to be 
involved with their peers are particularly 
evident at this age Rebellion against autho- 
rity IS also strong in many young students 
about this time. During the high school 
years, many students reach their peak form 
as far as their ability to perform is con- 
cerned. They generally have a strong sense 
of loyalty, a tendency towards hero-wor- 
ship and a very competitive spirit. Hence 
team-sports, individual and dual sports like 
aquatics, gymnastics, dance and outdoor 
activities have a place in the high school 
programme Many students benefit mostly 
by participation in such activities 

In order to make physical education 
programme in schools successful, the most 
important thing is that physical activities 
and experiences should be meaningful to 
the students. If there is no challenge, if the 
activities are devoid of fun and ]oy, if there 
is no sharing of adventure and triumph, 
and if the programme is merely a repetition 
of their earlier physical education, students 
cannot be expected to maintain their interest 
and enthusiasm. They must look upon their 
physical education programme as significant 
and important to their individual self- 
realization. □ 
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A HERE ARB three parts of 
this article. Part I deals with the parts of 
speech where an attempt has been made to 
establish that the traditional definitions are 
misleading and that noun is a mam word 
and the rest are its phrases. Part II dis- 
cusses the problems of deep grammar, and 
in Part III tense is another important topic 
that has been also refined and redesignated, 

I. Parts of Speech 

Noun has been defined as a naming 
word, ‘Red’ or 'white’ is also a name of 
colour; yet it is not used as noun normally. 
Similarly, noun is also used in place of 
noun, such as the following : 

Mary and Sonia go to library. 

The two girls go to library. 

So noun and other words can be also used 
in place of noun. Likewise, adjective hae 
been also handled inadequately. In ‘Mary’s 
car is new” ‘Mary's’ qualifies ‘car* and adds 
something to its meaning, yet ‘Mary's’ is not 


an adjective, it’s a determiner, Other de- 
finitions of the ‘parts of speech’ are not 
very comprehensive in traditional grammar, 
for example, verb has been defined as the 
words used for predicating. However, all 
words used for predicating are not really 
verbs. Verb is a headword in the predicate 
as noun is a headword in the subject. 
Further, adverb has been defined as a word 
that modifies every word except noun and 
pronoun; but in the sentence, ‘Even Robert 
or he cannot do it’, ‘even’ modifies even the 
noun (Robert) or the pronoun (he). Also, 
preposition doesn’t only establish relation- 
ship between verb and noun in the predicate 
as in 'He went out to the sea' but also shows 
direction, position, location and dimension 
as specified to time and space. Here ‘to’ is 
not only establishing relationship between 
'went out’ and ‘the sea’ but also showing 
the direction. Moreover, it precedes' noun 
except adverbial particle, So it functions 
like a determiner and signals the coming 
of noun. If it is not stressed and is follow- 
ed by noun it is preposition; but if it is 
stressed and not followed by noun it is 
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adverb as in ‘come in’, The categorization 
is changed if it is stressed. Moreover, m 
‘come into my office’ there is one dimension 
and in ‘stay in my house’ there is another 
dimension in space. The handling of con- 
junction also is not satisfying Even an 
adverb (however, moreover), a connector 
(still, also) and a clause coordinator arc 
connection words, but all these terms have 
to be distinguished. A clause coordinator 
is generally restricted to initial position as 
in ‘John plays the guitar and his sister plays 
the piano’, Here ‘and’ is restricted to initial 
position in a clause; but it is not true of 
most conjuncts, i.e moreover, as in ‘John 
plays the guitar and his sister, moreover, 
plays the piano’. The last though not the 
least important individual word is interjec- 
tion. What is striking about it is that words 
and complete statements sometimes func- 
tion as interjection. Also, it is used as a 
sort of stammering word, to prepare the 
way for the coming utterance as in ; ‘Oh 
Lord’. So ‘Oh Lord’ determines the syntac- 
tic construction that follows. It is, there- 
fore, not superimposed on the ‘parts of 
speech’ system. No other word expresses a 
sense of sorrow, pleasure, fear and excite- 
ment So it is wrong to say that it is not 
an integral part of the ‘part of speech’. 

Noun 

We have thus found that the traditional 
approach to the ‘parts of speech’ is not 
tenable. However, other approaches are 
also not acceptable. In form-classes noun, 
adjective, verb and adverb are put together 
under one head and in NP and VP noun 
and verb are also a mixed categorization, 
although they are for a different purpose. 
But what I mean is that noun, adjective, 
verb, adverb, NP and VP are not coordi- 
nated; nor can they be considered at the 
same level, All of them should not be put 


together and mixed up, their labelling and 
categorizations should be different. In a 
description of a sentence NP-i- VP categories 
are all right; but noun and its phrases, verb 
and its phrases are required to be describ- 
ed at different levels Moreover, VP in- 
cludes NP but not the vice versa So the 
rule is to be rewritten as S->N-^, Ni+ N^. 
Here Ni stands for determiner that is a 
noun phrase and Nj stands for aux and 
other VP. After ‘NP’ we can consider NC 
(noun clause) and after VP, VC (verb clause) 
should be taken into account. 

Noun IS a base word and other paits of 
speech arc its phrases. They are not of 
the same value The position of noun in a 
sentence reminds us of a court scene where 
an emperor’s arrival is announced loudly 
and all courtiers take their positions after 
greeting him. Noun is an emperor; its com- 
ing is signalled by determiner and it is 
stressed; pronoun keeps itself in readiness to 
be used in its absence for elegance. Adjec- 
tive qualifies and adverb modifies it. Verb 
manifests, reflects and extends its inherent 
property. Preposition as described earlier 
shows its position, location, direction and 
dimension. Conjunction joins two nouns 
or other parts of speech at the same level. 
Interjection expresses its sense of surprise, 
fear, etc. So all are helping words 

Moreover, noun is a complete word in 
itself. It stands on its own and doesn’t re- 
quire necessarily a peg to hang on, like 
other parts of speech. Suppose, we say, 
’salt’ at the dining table It means ‘Bring 
me salt, please'. Moreover, we call a per- 
son by name and don’t use the full sentence 
‘Come here, Mohan’ 

In addition, noun creates verb in a cer- 
tain context. Suppose, we say, 'A mango 
has fallen from a tree’. Here the falling of 
a mango is not possible unless there is some- 
thing to fall from; something that falls and 
something on which it falls. The ‘ground’. 
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the ‘mango’ and the ‘tree’ are related by 
‘falling’ that is horn in such a situation. So 
verb has no independent existence from 
noun 

Moreover, one verb is not so close to 
another verb as noun is to verb, for 
example, we cannot say, 'He inaugurated 
Mohan’ in place of ‘He encouraged Mohan’. 
But if we say, ‘He headached me yesterday’, 
it is not as grave an error as to say ‘in- 
augurated’ for ‘encouraged’, because com- 
municability doesn’t break down completely 
in this sentence. Acceptability and gram- 
maticality are not there; but what we look 
for more is communicability. 

So noun and verb cannot be sharply 
distinguished. If we say, for example, ‘He 
has already left it refers to the place of 
departure and if we say, ‘He must have 
reached’ it refers to the place of destination, 
So it IS used for noun. Generally, there are 
two nouns in a sentence — one in the subject 
and another in the predicate, such as, 
'Mohan flies to New York tomorrow’. Here 
it is not only ‘to’ that established relation- 
ship between ‘flies’ and ‘New York’ but 
'dies’ also related ‘Mohan’ to New York 
Apart from linking verb even main verb 
sometimes links noun with verb. 

Moreover, noun is not only a naming 
word but also a doer and a recipient of 
action, instrument and the result of the 
action performed, for example, ‘Spicer 
sharpens a pencil with knife’. Here ‘Spicer’ 
ii a doer, the ‘pencil’ is recipient of the 
action performed and the ‘knife’ is the 
means through which it is performed. 

All these examples establish the superio- 
rity of noun over other parts of speech. 
Furthermore, noun is little ‘prakriti’ and 
verb is like ‘Purush’ (Purush is inherent in 
Prakriti — Gita). Let’s explain in this way. 
Verb reflects and extends the inherent pro- 
perty of noun such as the following ; 


This table polishes well. 

This book sells well. 

This author sells well. 

This house paints well. 

Here the properties of the ‘table’, the ‘book’ 
the ‘author’ and the ‘house’ help in polishing, 
selling and painting. Without the help of 
such inherent properties the verbs cannot 
function. In fact, verb and adjective are 
different, still they depend on the property 
and quality that is inherent in noun. For 
example, we cannot say, ‘walls laugh’ or 
‘trees talk or walk’ or ‘A colourless green 
idea sleeps furiously’ or ‘His height is len 
feet’ or ‘It’s a white tomato’ or 'He is of two 
thousand years’ because ‘laughing’ is not an 
inherent property of the ‘walls’ nor are 
‘talking’ and ‘walking’ inherent properties 
of the ‘trees’. Moreover, an ‘idea’ cannot 
be ‘green’ and a ’green’ thing cannot be 
colourless. Also, an idea doesn’t ‘sleep’ 
and the question of sleeping ’furiously’ 
doesn’t arise. Likewise a man cannot be of 
'ten feet height’ or of 'two thousand years’. 

If noun is animate all categories of 
verbs and adjectives cannot go with it. So 
it imposes certain restrictions for which 
there are rules in grammar. Verb is accord- 
ing to the inherent property of noun in 
both subject and predicate. Suppose we say, 
'A window IS running in the field’. Here 
‘running’ is neither according to the 
‘window’ nor according to ‘the field’. A 
bird flies in the sky. But if we say ‘A bird 
IS flying on the ground’ it’s not acceptable. 
Likewise, we cannot say ‘A brittle man’. 
What word will go with what depends 
largely on the semantic features analysed in 
a grammar, giving full list of animate, in- 
animate, human, non-human, adult, non- 
adult nouns that take certain verbs and 
adjectives. In grammars of some languages 
it has been done but not in English, although 
it is so important. T. Giers has, however. 
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tried to include semantic features. Even in 
the use of pronoun the consideration of 
semantic features is impottant, such as 
‘She IS a girl’. Here the semantic feature 
(female) of the ‘girl’ determines the use of 
‘she’. If noun is .non-human, except coun- 
try, etc, ‘it’ is normally used. 

So noun presides over all other words 
in a sentence. Once the string is pulled, 
form and meaning of the words are logi- 
cally arranged, syntax being logical arrange- 
ment of words and semantics logical 
arrangement of ideas, for example, if 
plural words are used no articles are used 
initially and verbs don’t take bound mor- 
phemes in the simple present. Moreover, 
noun covers larger area of meaning and has 
more connotation than any other word in 
a dictionary. 

Further, man is the most important 
thing in the world. So is the noun grammar 
as it occupies the first position in the parts 
of speech. Since it belongs to an open 
system it has a greater generative power. 
By adding morpheme— both bound and 
free — it generates new words, such as verb- 
derived nominal or compound nouns ‘To 
do him good is appreciated' or ‘Walking is 
a good exercise’. Moreover, if the second 
syllable is stressed, it becomes verb, i.e. 
‘import-im’port. In addition, by adding 
lots of sentences can be generated, for 
example ; 

Man has arm. 

Arm has fingers. 

Fingers have nails. 

Nails need cut. 

Cut is done in a saloon. 

The saloon is located in the city. 

The city has barbers. 

Likewise, from a kernel sentence one could 
have lots of transforms. Furthermore, com- 
ing back to semantic component noun is 


described in a sentence such as ‘Sincerity 
may harm the boy’. Here ‘sincerity’ 15 
(-|- count) (-bcommon) (-(-abstract) (-bform 
class) Here plus-minus is equal to minus, 
but common noun has been mentioned in 
relation to ‘the boy’ Again, the 'boy' is 
(-bcount) (-fcommon) human) ( — adult), 
‘Harm’ in the above sentence can be des- 
cribed asNa and ‘may’ asN^.l. Mam verb 
and model can be described in terms of 
noun phrases to show that noun is a base 
word. Model should be also described as 
SW (structure word). 

II Deep Grammar 

In deep grammar, base noun, base adjec- 
tive, base verb and base adverb are considered. 
Base nouns, such as, cat, dog, man, etc, and 
vcib-derived nouns (uominals) merit our 
attention here. Derived nouns are less 
‘nouny’ and base nouns are more ‘nouny’. 
Similarly, base adjectives are 'adjectivy’, 
than derived adjectives, such as, ‘She is 
calculating’ or 'He is learned’. Adjectivals 
are less ‘adjectivy’. This is true of verb 
also. Base verbs, such as, go, come, etc, 
are more ’verby’, but verbals, like Iinkiog 
verbs (is, am, etc,), catenatives (He fell 
wounded or Mary wants to go) or ‘He 
downed the shutters of his shops’ or ‘She 
cleared the gate’, etc. are less ‘verby’. Like- 
wise, base adverbs, i e often, always, etc, 
which are used before verbs are more 
‘adverby’ than derived adverbs, such as, 
‘He drove the car slowly’ or ‘She has done 
her job nicely’. ‘Slow’ and ‘nice’ are adjec- 
tives but they are being used here as ad- 
verbs. So they are less ‘adverby’. When one 
part of speech is used as another part of 
speech it possesses less property of that 
word as it is derived. Some of them look 
different on the surface, but their deep 
structure is the same, such as (1) He is a 
slow driver, (i/) He drives slowly. ‘A slow 
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driver’ and 'drives slowly’ are the same, 
They are on the fuzzy border-line like 
colour-spectrum in the sentences: (i) She is 
calculating. (U) She is charming. ‘Calcula- 
lating’ and ‘charming’ can be both verbs 
and adjectives unless they are preceded by 
the intensifier ‘very’. Likewise, ‘Flying 
planes can be dangerous’ or ‘Visiting 
guests can be a nuisance’ is ambiguous, 
because ‘flying’ and ‘visiting’ can be either 
adjective or verb. However, they can be 
disambiguated through description. 

Sounds, words and sentences which 
appear so different on the surface share 
many classificatory features at the bottom 
and some of them are different in deep 
structure; but appear alike on the surface. 
In deep grammar such problems are sorted 
out. For example, (/) ‘John is eager to 
please', (//) 'John is easy to please' have the 
same surface structure, but their deep struc- 
ture is different. The first sentence is in 
active and the second in passive voice. 

Similarly, in the sentences such as 'I 
persuaded the doctor to treat John’, T’ 
cannot be transformed into passive retaining 
the first part but can be transformed So 
their deep structure is different, although 
the surface structure is the same. 

Likewise, the sentences (i) ‘They were 
married last year’, (ii) ‘They were married 
when I met them last year’ have the same 
surface structure but their deep structure is 
different as ‘married’ in (ii) is adjectival 
or statal verb, whereas in (i) it is the past 
participle of the finite verb. 

From these examples we can conclude 
that the sentences exist in deep structure. 
Take some more examples to prove this 
thesis of deep grammar ; 

1. ‘They saw him’. 

2. ‘He was seen’. 

3. 'His being seen’. 

4. ‘For him to have seen’. 


5. ‘Their seeing him’. 

Here the verb ‘see’ occurs with the same 
meaning, although the surface form of the 
verb undergoes many changes. The change 
of form IS only a surface fact and it is not 
relevant to the deep meaning. 

So we can say that the deep grammar 
IS a store-house of a language and the sur- 
face grammar is its show-case. In the deep 
grammar elements of a language are stored, 
and in the surface grammar they simply 
happen. Surface is really a ‘firing line’ and 
the deep is 'rear'. Such assumptions of 
formalists give us better insight into langu- 
age description. 

These aspects of grammar were over- 
looked by traditionalists and structuralists. 
However, even geneiativists have generalized 
instead of confining to the description of 
one language only. How many of us are 
really ideal users of English, possessing the 
knowledge of all the rules of grammar that 
can account for linguistic phenomena in 
other language also? As we needed 
Katyan and Patanjali to interpret and 
simplify Panini we need someone to make 
Noam Chomsky less rigorous, less formali- 
zed, easier and to incorporate communica- 
tive component describing ‘processes’ of 
making ‘infinite use’ of 'finite means’. Such 
a grammar will have an m-built communica- 
tive competence, 

III. Tense 

Tense can be also considered under the 
‘deep grammar’. The surface structure of 
tenses is different, but they denote the same 
time such as (i) He goes tomorrow, (li) He 
is going tomorrow. 0) and (ii) have two 
tenses but they mean almost the same 
thing, (i) IS more definite only. Moreover, 
the present time can be expressed by the 
use of the present tense, past tense and the 
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so-called future tense such as: (in) ‘He’ll be 
watching the flow of the Ganga for hours 
everyday; it is in the so-called future tense 
but it indicates the present time. 

Similarly, the past tense also expresses 
the present time as in (z'v). If I left by air 
now, I would be received by my brother m 
New Delhi at the dinning table this evening. 
From these examples one concludes that 
any tense cam express any time. Even the 
present tense indicates the past time as in 
(v) When Akbar comes back to Agra after 
conquering Gujarat hears that the Gujars 
have again revolted so he returns to quench 
the flame of revolt. 

What we find here is that the present 
tense expresses the past time and future 
time and the future and past tenses also 
indicate the present time So the surface 
structure of tenses may be different, but so 
far as deep structure in terms of indicating 
time is concerned there is no difiference. 

However, this, labelling is utterly confus- 
ing. If any tense can express any time why 
to attach a particular tense with time. Time 
is an independent philosophical concept that 
should not be confused with tense Tense is 
largely a change of verb form. It doesn’t 
have one-to-one correspondence with time. 
The present tense, the past tense and the 
future tense do not necessarily indicate the 
present, past and future time. 

In such a case there is a need for rede- 
signating the tense There are only two 
tenses m English — (i) Tense number one 
(non-past) and (ii) Tense number two (past). 
There is no future tense in English. It’s a 
well-known fact in modern grammar but I 
mention it here again, because the people 
around us are hardly aware of it, 

No Future Tense in English 

• If the future tense is made by using 
separate words, i.e. ‘shall’ or ‘will’ or ‘tom- 


morrow’ or other adverbials it is not the 
future tense; because here there is no inside- 
change of the verb-form as in ■ go-goes, go- 
going, kill-killed, eat-eaten, sing-sang, etc. 
Such changes indicate the change of tense 
only 

Even m other languages of the world the 
future tense is made by the inside-change of 
the verb form such as the following ■ 

Present Future 

Je couvre — Je couvrais 

Here is an inside-change of the verb*^ 
form ‘ais’ to make future tense in French, 
Similarly, ‘Je park’ is in the present tense 
but it is made the future tense by adding 
‘rai’ as in ‘Je park rai’. Likewise inside- 
change of the verb-form takes place in 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu and many other 
languages of the world such as the follow- 
ing ‘Bhawati’ has the present tense form m 
Sanskrit, ‘abhawat’ is its past tense form 
and ‘bbawishyati’ is its future tense form, 
Tense is changed by adding prefix and suffix. 
In Hindi and Urdu also there is an inside- 
change in the verb-form as in ‘Jawoonga’ 
to indicate the futue time. 

Conclusion 

To conclude, it has been established 
in this article that traditional definitions of 
the ‘parts of speech’ are hardly tenable, that 
noun is a main part of speech and the rest 
are its phrases, that deep grammar is real 
grammar and the surface grammar is super- 
fluous in a sense and that tense has different 
forms to express the same time. So it should 
be redesignated as Tense No. 1 and Tense 
No, 2, epistemic tense, such as, ‘Yesterday 
he was coming tomorrow’ or deistic tense 
as in ‘He said he will visit us when the 
weather is fine’ are a bit deviant having 
different sentence constructions but they 
would be considered under Tense No. 2 
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according lo their veib-fornis and not as 
separate tenses, 

The last though not the least is the 
phonetic component in gianimar. In modern 
grammar the phonetic change is shown, 
whenever there is a change of form, apart 
from meaning, Even ancient grammarians, 
Hire Panini and Patanjali, considered it as an 
integral part of grammar. Panini listed 
categorically the phonemes produced from 
j particular mouth organ and so arranged 
it that a short vowel sound is followed by a 
long vowel sound (Sec his IMayajee). 
Patanjali also says that the grammatical 
Irnowledge presupposes the phonetic know- 
ledge (MMksfipl ‘In the Sutra as 
given in the Mlwyayes' : Mhrr 

Panini describes both vowel and conso- 
nant velar phonemes together showing their 


place of articulation. It has a mathematical 
abbreviation, and stands foi all k-cate- 
gory of phonemes and for (h) only, They 
arc called velar sounds as they are produced 
from ycluin, 

Chomsky also uses such mathematical 
abbreviations. A language cannot be analy- 
sed through a language, hence metalangu- 
age, Panini’s and Chomsky’s rules are 
closely knit and linked up with one another 
So in this connection it IS worthwhile men- 
tioning that Chomsky bears a close resemb- 
lance to Panini, Both are generative, trans- 
formational, descriptive giammarians who 
treated syntax, semantics and phonology as 
integral parts of grammar. They started 
from initial element and made thereby 'in- 
finite use of finite means’, as Whibelm Von 
Humboldt had said more than a century 
ago. D 
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ON-FORMAL education is 
usually referred to those systems of education 
which are organized systems but out- 
side the purview of formal system of edu- 
cation. Non-forma! education has been 
considered as an alternative system to the 
formal education m the form ot part-time 
education to children who because of vei'y 
many reasons could not have had cnteied 
and got the fruits of formal educalion. The 
term non-formal education’ is a iiiiich more 
broader concept as it has been conceived in 
two more dimensions, viz. adult education 
which IS purely a literacy programme and 
agriculture extension activities The term 
‘development’ is a multi'dimensional con- 
cept a.s It includes various aspects of life, 
VIZ. educational, social, economic, political, 
cultural, and health and sanitary aspects. 
Development in any society will have 
to be looked upon fiom these various 


angles to understand the total pocess or 
to get a gestalt of development, as develop- 
ment in one aspect of life does not neces- 
sarily mean the development in othci aspects 
ot life, But it has become customary to 
equate economic development (per capita 
income) and development m science and 
technology foi overall development m this 
modern world Howevei, a man who has 
little imagination can veiy well see that 
development in science, technology and 
increase in per capita income do not 
guarantee the overall development of any 
society or state. For example, the USA has 
progressed a lot in science and technology) 
and Kuwait is the country with highest pet 
capita income in the world today. 

When one looks into the crime rates, 
divorce rates, family disorganization, sui- 
cides, lack of sociability, too ranch of self- 
centredness, neglect of the aged, ethiio- 
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centrism, Inck of secular tendencies, rigidi- 
ties of leligion, communistic and authori- 
tative tendencies, use of surplus money for 
preparing arms, use of science and techno- 
logy for destructive purposes, one can very 
well conclude that the term ‘development’ 
has to include all other aspects of life, viz. 
social, political, cultural, health and sani- 
tary, and educational aspects than merely 
development in science, technology and 
economic aspect of life As such education 
m any society has to cater to the develop- 
ment of all aspects of life in all sections of 
its population (urban, rma], tribal, and 
other slum communities) and should not 
restrict itself to lileiacy and general edu- 
cation alone as is the case in India today. 
This article, however, is restricted to the 
discussion of the efficiency of non-foimal 
education in bringing about development in 
India today 

As far as the functioning of the part-time 
educational institution in India today is 
concerned, it can be said that it has not yet 
attained the state of a national movement 
unlike m many advanced countries. The 
part-time education, which originated in 
ordei to satisfy the Aiticle 45 of the Direc- 
tive Principles of the Constitution has neither 
been adopted nor being implemented on a 
large scale in the country, although much is 
spoken on it in all important educational 
seminars, conferences, symposia, by edu- 
cationists and planners. The concept of part- 
time education has been very well accepted 
at least by educationists and planners as an 
alternate form to formal education. But 
efforts to put the same into practice on a 
war-footing basis are lacking The people 
at the planning level have not yet thought 
of as to how part-time education couises 
should be organized and still they are in the 
thinking process, Educational problems of 
scheduled castes/tribes, backward castes and 
slum children have not yet been understood 


from cultural, anthropological and economic 
perspectives, because of which part-time 
education has not made satisfactoiy head- 
way even aftei 34 years of independence. 
For the children of the weaket sections of 
society general education in part-time 
courses should be of a smaller duration (2 
to 3 years), followed by suitable vocations 
(the nature and the type of vocations should 
be determined by the local needs), so that 
parents and children can see and get im- 
mediate value of education This is because 
economic and cultural values in such socie- 
ties outweigh the educational values. In 
other words, part-time educational courses 
should be flexible enough to cater to the 
needs of all sections of population and they 
should not be just general courses by which 
no progress can be made as is in India 
today. 

The same is the case with regard to adult 
education programmes inthe,whoIe country. 
Although India attained independence some 
34 years ago, only stray attempts are being 
made that loo only from October 1977 in 
the name of naep. Adult education has not 
yet been linked up with the realities of life 
of different communities, unlike in many 
advanced nations of the world, and it is 
only a literacy programme even now Fur- 
ther adult education programmes are being 
conducted in an isolated fashion from other 
development activities and as such they are 
not in a position to make the general public 
aware of the deferred values of education. 
Because of all these adult education has not 
been able to make a significant impact on 
urban, rural, tribal and slum communities, 
In addition, surveys and experimental studies 
have not been undertaken to identify the 
organization of successful adult education 
programmes and to evolve suitable strate- 
gies for further successful implementation 
of the programme. Although we have been 
speaking about the egalitarian way of living 
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and spreading education through non- 
formal ways, to prepare the individuals for 
a democratic way of living, things have 
remained as they are because of lack cf pro- 
per planning and implementation. 

The agricultural extension activities are 
not very much dilferent from part-time and 
adult education programmes, in the sense 
that they are neither being organized, nor 
being implemented in a serious way except 
of course in a few cases here and there m 
the country. Extension activities have not 
been extended to other occupations, say 
industrial occupations, other skilled occu- 
pations and as such productivity has been 
equated with only agricultural productivity 
Elence only agricultural extension acti- 
vities have been thought of so far, without 
making systematic and sustained efforts to 
cover all types of occupations, In other 
words, lack of proper vision and perspective 
in the people who are at the helm of affairs 
(planning level) has led to the serious prob- 
lems in the institution of non-formal 
education, which even if understood, now 
requires many more years to correct 


the things, So people at the planning 
level should plan non-foiTual educational 
schemes according to the needs of local and 
bigger communities (in the broader context 
the nation). By undeitaking exhaustive and 
extensive surveys in different parts of the 
countiy (which has never been done in 
the history of non-formal education so far) 
and conducting non formal educational pro- 
grammes in integration with other develop- 
mental programmes, so that there will 
be no wastage of money which could 
be further utilized for other productive 
purposes, 

Thus only proper planning and imple- 
mentation at the committed level can help 
us to move towards the desired state of 
modernization, Any improper planning and/ 
or execution will not only fail to biing about 
development, but will also give rise to a state 
of aversion in the minds of the people of 
different communities for such non-formal 
programmes And in that case the country 
can hardly hope to succeed in the process 
of national reconstruction in the decades to 

□ 


come. 
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Indian education index (1948'78) 

The Indian Institute of Education has 
undertaken a programme to bring writings 
of Indian education, especially after 1947, 
under proper bibliographical control to 
assist researchers and students of education 
in India Under a joint undertaking of 
Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
New Delhi, and the Indian Institute of Edu- 
cation, Pune, the first publication in the 
series entitled Indian Education Index {1948- 
78) has since been brought out. The Index 
IS primarily a combined rctfospectWe index 
to the content of 26 Indian educational 
journals of long standing published in 
English language Location of the libra- 
ries which maintain files of these journals 
is also included in the Indian Education 
Index The following is the list of 26 jour- 
nals covered ; 

1. Asian Journal of Psychology and 
Education (Agra) 

2. Audio- Visual Education (New 
Delhi) 

3 Education (Lucknow) 

4. Education and Psychology Review 
(Baroda) 


5. Education Quarterly (New Delhi) 

6. Educational Forum (Delhi) 

7. Educational India (Machlipatnam) 

8. Educational Miscellany (Agartala) 

9. Educational Review (Madias) 

10 Educator (Nagpur) 

11. Indian Education (Kanpur) 

12. Indian Educational Review— A Re- 
search Journal (NCERT, New Delhi) 

13 Indian Journal of Adult Education 
(New Delhi) 

14. Journal of Education (Calcutta) 

15, Journal of Education and Psycho- 
logy (Vallabh Vidyanagar) 

16 Journal of Higher Education (New 
Delhi) 

17. Journal of Indian Education 
(NCERT, New Delhi) 

18. NIE Journal (NCERT, New Delhi 
(now discontinued) 

19. Naya Shikshak (Bikaner) 

20 New Frontiers in Education (Delhi) 

21, Progress of Education (Pune) 

22. Rajasthan Board Journal of Educa- 
tiou (Ajmer) 

23 Shiksha (Lucknow) 

24, Teacher Education (New Delhi) 

25, Teaching (Bombay) 

26, University Administiation (Hydera- 
bad) 
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Indian Education Index is a comprehen- 
sive index to published research articles, 
whether signed or unsigned, comments, re- 
joinders, reports of conferences, symposia 
and round tables, book review articles, 
obituaiies, etc which appeared in the above 
journals It is a single authoiitative source- 
book of micro-literature produced in India 
during the last three decades. For the first 
time all such material, which has not been 
covered so far by any indexing service or 
bibliogiaphy from India or abroad, is now 
available at one place in this Index. 

The main index is in two parts— Subject 
and Author Index. All items are entered 
under specific subject headings. Added 
subject entries have also been given gene- 
rously Full bibliographical information 
has been provided m subject and author 
indices for locating any item expeditiously. 
Appropriate cross-references have also been 
provided, 

The Index is available in one-volume 
edition and is priced Rs. 450 each copy. 
Copies arc marketed by Manasayan, New 
Delhi. 


Research on Harijan education 

T 

X HE universalization of primary educa- 
tion has remained a far cry for the Hanjan 
children of Bihar, according to a study con- 
ducted by the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training 

The NCERT-sponsored project on 'Educa- 
tional backwardness of scheduled castes and 
a need-onented plan’ for their development 
m its study reveals that despite the facili- 
ties of free education, free hostel facilities, 
scholarships and reservation in services to 
the members of the scheduled castes, only 
54 per cent Harijan families are sending 


their children in the age-group 6-14 to 
schools 111 rural areas only 17 percent 
children (as compared to 42 per cent in 
othei castes) reach Class VII and in urban 
aieas about 36 per cent children (58 
per cent in other castes) are able to 
reach that level This is a clear indication 
of the fact that all attempts to provide 
universal primary education to the children 
of scheduled castes has misciably failed. 

The respondents have been disfavouring 
dowry system and caste politics which they 
think are detrimental to the community, 
They lay much stress on mass liteiacy 
campaign and higher wages for manual 
labour as the essential conditions for 
development of their community. Setting 
up of cottage industries and opportunities 
for higher earning are also next measures 
for their development They have developed 
negative ideas against the officers and 
leaders who according to them are nothing 
but exploiters, It means they are ill-treated 
at every step and, therefore, there is a need 
of leaders of unfathomable faith in Gandhian 
philosopoy and devoted officers who can win 
confidence of the community. 

Most of the scheduled caste members 
piefer job With handsome salary, irrespec- 
tive of power, status and lesponsibility. 
They are least aware of the family planning 
measures but have positive attitude towards 
it to check high birth-rate. This goes against 
the persons involved in family planning pro- 
giainmes who it seems have shown little care 
to popularize them among the community. 

Despite various measures taken by the 
Centre and the state government it has not 
been possible to provide full fiscal/econo- 
mic, political and educational status to the 
scheduled castes. The causes have been 
social segregation, illiteracy, poverty, in- 
effective government machinery and atro- 
cities by the dominant castes. Land distri- 
buted to them do not go in their possession. 
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Strict measures should be taken m -this 
regard. Most of the scheduled caste youths 
live in the villages and, therefore, it may be 
suggested that at the block level itself, they 
should be given training m various skills 
and a handsome giant may be given to them 
to establish village industries. 

In Older to eradicate illiteracy and 
remove educational backwardness the first 
step would be to have a plan for a success- 
ful non-loimal education programme 
through which they may be given functional 
liieiacy and training m the developmeut of 
vaiious skills for social and economic 
giowth. 


The Bfitish can’t add 

T 

i HREE out of 10 British adults cannot 
perform simple arithmetic, according to two 
surveys released in February by the Cock- 


croft Committee, reports New Ware 
(14 March 1982). Forty-five per cent can- 
not read a railway schedule, aud 60 per cent 
do not understand the concept of inflation. 
Gallop polls were commissioned to perform 
another survey after these surprising results, 
which were reconfirmed 

The British journal Education reports 
that so many adults were afiaid of mathe- 
matics that half of those approached refused 
to be interviewed at all 


Primary education in 
West Bengal 

A. STUDY conducted by Prof. H. B. 
Majumdar titled ‘Gaps m primary edu- 
cation in rural areas of West Bengal’ 
reveals that like many other paits of India 
univeisalization of primary education m 
West Bengal is also lagging behind, Not 


The Overworked Teachers (?) 

In view of the geneial complaints by teachers that their claims for better 
emoluments are being denied we reproduce a table sent to Femina 
(Feb 8-22, 1982) in the form of a letter by Sri Damodar Agarwal : 

From March 16 to July 15 — teaching — 155 days 
Autumn Vacation — 15 days 

Winter Vacation — 15 days 

Gazetted Holidays between July-March — 8 days 

Sundays : July-Marph — 32 days 

College Holidays, Sports, etc. “ 5 days 

Casual Leave , ' — 10 days 

Earned Leave — 10 days 

Holidays — 219 days " 


Working Days-^U6 
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only 100 percent enrolment at the lower 
primary stage has not been possible even the 
provision for schooling has not matched the 
expected targets. Consequently, the enrol- 
ment varies from 57.5 to 80 per cent with an 
average of 69 per cent. In the case of girls 
the average is 59.10 per cent only whereas 
the percentage of boys' enrolment is 78.8. 
Once again the West Bengal follows the 
national pattern. The study also reveals that 
drop-out rate is 27.04 per cent which means 
that around 27 children out of 100 leave the 
school before the completion of their 
studies. The major emphasis of the study 
lies in stressing on the task of filling gaps 
like, between school-going population and 
enrolment, between enrolment and reten- 
tion, between teachers’ expectations and 
pupils’ achievement, etc 


NEWS FROM FIELD UNITS 


Seminal' on vocationalization of 
education at intermediate stage 

T* HIS seminar was conducted (25 March 
1982) on the recommendation of the Pro- 
gramme Advisory Committee of the Patna 
Field Unit of ncert with the mam objective 
of creating an awareness on ‘Vocationaliza- 
tion of education at the intermediate (plus 
two) stage’ among the high level functiona- 
ries of vocation and education establish- 
ments in the state headquarters. It needs 
hardly emphasis that in our national policy 
on education vocationalization at the 'plus 
two stage’ has been considered a very im- 
portant step in improving quality of educa- 
tion and bringing in a change of attitude 
among the educated youth. Somehow the 
idea IS yet to take the form of popular con- 


sciousness and a felt need in Bihar Impor- 
tant conclusions which emerged out of the 
discussion are presented below in brief. 

1. It was suggested that there is need 
for constituting a State Council of Voca- 
tional Education by the Government of 
Bihar as an apex body to initiate action on 
ways of vocationalization at the plus two 
stage. This body should take the responsi. 
bility to coordinate, guide and advise the 
Bihar Intermediate Education Council on 
different aspects of vocationalization. 

2. The group agreed with the view that 
there should be no duplication of courses 
between the existing vocational institutions 
like iTIs/polytechnics and intermediate 
colleges. It was also agreed that there are 
quite a good number of vocational courses 
left out by the ms, etc. which need to be 
identified. 

3. It was felt that proper linkage will 
have to be developed with the vocational 
departments and potential employers to 
assess the employment potentials for diffe- 
rent categories of vocationally trained per- 
sons. These bodies should be able to sug- 
gest the type of technicians they are in need 
of but are not available at present. They 
may be involved in formulating courses of 
studies in vocational areas by the curriculum 
committee. 

4. Educational survey as suggested by 
the Review Committee (Learning To Do), 
1978 was considered essential to get a clear 
picture of the existing and projected occu- 
pations which have potentiality for employ- 
ment of vocationally educated youth. 

5. While exact nature of courses and 
their offerings will have to be decided by 
the curriculum bodies and related education 
councils, the question of terminal character 
of vocational courses was discussed at 
length. Recognizing that ultimate success 
of vocationalization of education lies in pro- 
moting terminal nature of the course, the 
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idea should not be confused with treating 
it as a dead end of educational growth for 
those who join the vocational stream. Open- 
ing matching courses at tertiary stage m a 
few selected institutions may go a long way 
in fulfilling the aspirations of those who 
want to go for higher specialization in the 
line of their interest. 

6, Various suggestions on kind of 
teachers to be employed for teaching voca- 
tional courses at the plus-two stage in the 
light of what is contained in the national 
document and what some forerunning stages 
are doing were discussed. It was felt that 
each specialized vocational unit at the plus- 
two stage should have a vocationally quali- 
fied regular full-time teacher. The unit will 
also need some part-time teachers who 
could be drawn from the community for 
the nearby institutions. 

7. The group felt that there was total 
dearth of literature on this subject, Pie- 
paration of instructional materials should 
be the responsibility of ncert in the beginn- 
ing or till such period as the state is able to 
develop its own machineiy to do so. 

The group unanimously agreed that the 
idea of vocationalization of education at the 
plus-two stage has still to catch the minds 
of people of Bihar. Even well-educated 
persons are not aware of the national think- 
ing on this issue. An environment for dis- 
cussion, education and propagation of the 
idea has to be created before we hope the 
idea to be accepted. The NCERT/sECRT/Bihar 
Intermediate Education Council, each in its 
OWE way, has to carry the idea forward 
through Its media of communications. The 
intricacies of difference between vocational 
education through intermediate college 
channel and vocational training through 
existing ITI, etc, have to be explained clearly. 
How vocationalization of education is a 
superior idea to cover modern trends in 
educational developments all over the world. 


has got to be spelt out clearly. The group 
proposed to have similar sessions with 
principals of intermediate colleges and other 
education officials to stimulate their 
thinking, 

Problems of scheduled castes 
education 

T 

A HE Indian Institute of Education, Pune 
organized the National Seminar on Edu- 
cational Problems of the Scheduled Castes 
at Pune on 30 and 31 January 1982 with a 
view to piepaie perspective plan for the 
development of education of the scheduled 
castes over the next two decades — 1981-2000. 
This project was formally staited by the 
late Shri J.P, Naik with the idea to gather 
social scientists, thinkers and officials to 
identify and deliberate on the crucial prob- 
lems pertaiDing to the education of the 
scheduled castes so as to give a more 
meaningful direction to the research in this 
field. Shri Naik had two definite views on 
this issue : 

1. There has been no adequate research 
on the educational and other prob- 
lems of the scheduled castes and far 
too little in comparison with what 
the country is doing on the sheduled 
tribes 

2. Unless this research is properly 
planned and promoted it would not 
be possible to formulate and imple- 
ment proper policies for the welfare 
of the scheduled castes. 

Dr. M.S. Swaminathan, Senior Member 
of the Planning Commission who delivered 
the keynote address said that it is Shri 
Naik’s tireless striving for relevance in our 
educational system that has surely led to 
today’s seminar. He was one of the earliest 
apostles of equality in educational oppor- 
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tunities. The educational backwaidness and 
social handicaps of the scheduled castes 
were constant source of grief to him He, 
hence, hoped that the seminar would suggest 
concrete action points rather than only 
indulge in discussion Prof. Swanunathan 
stressed the history of development of edu- 
cation of scheduled castes during the past 
three decades and asserted that a good deal 
was done in the direction although much is 
stdl to be done, He gave extensive details 
to substantiate his views and wanted this 
seminar to plan such action plans as would 
give a right direction foi the planning and 
conducting of research in investigating the 
problems of the education of scheduled 
castes. He described the social and economic 
picture of scheduled castes in detail stating 
how even after three and odd decades of 
independence the scheduled castes are the 
direct victims of ‘untouchability’ and suffer 
from the 'startling phantom of silent hosti- 
lity’. According to him this was extia- 
ordinary type of barrier in their advance- 
ment. He compared the literacy percentage 
of sc, which was 14.7 in 1971 with all India 
percentage of 33.1 for the rest of the com- 
munity excluding sc and sx. 

Prominent among those who attended 
the national seminar were Prof. Deodatta 
Dhabhollcar, Ex-Vice-Chaucellor, Pune 
University, Prof, A.R. Kamat, Prof. M P. 
Rege, Director of he, Prof Sachchidanand, 
Dr. Vilas Wagh, Shn Krishnan, Jt, Secretary 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs, New 
Delhi. During the four sittings the partici- 
pants were involved in animated discussion 
on the problems of education of sc. The 
consensus that emerged, centred round the 
theme that although enough has been done 
a good deal is required to be done and a 
continuous effective effort is necessary to 
achieve tangible results in this regard. It 
was also considered expedient to organize a 
couple of regional conferences in the imme- 


diate future so that a comprehensive re- 
search programme could be drawn with he, 
Pune, acting as principal coordinator 

Education and rural 
development 

.A- NATIONAL seminar on 'education and 
rural development’ was held at the Indian 
Institute of Education, Pune from 19 to 
21 Febiuary 1982. In his inaugural address 
Prof. Lakdawala analysed the various facets 
of education and said that education was a 
comprehensive field which cannot be de- 
marked. Adult education is closely linked 
with the mam theme of education The semi- 
nar was initiated to a process of thinking on 
the problems related to the mam theme. In 
all 17 papers weie presented during the course 
of ihiee day's. The themes were education 
and ruial development, socio-political con- 
text of education and rural development, in- 
equality in rural education : a statistical pro- 
file, working of the rural institutions and 
the role of education in adapting them for 
social and economic change and education 
and rural development • an agenda for re- 
search The papers were read, discussed and 
an attempt was made to arrive at consensus. 
It was realized that there is inequality in 
education. The members discussed at length 
the piesent practice of solving the problems 
of rural India by the urban models. The 
various myths associated with the rural- 
urban inequalities were taken up for a 
thorough discussion. 

Orientation course in science 
in Marathwada region 

A 

ORIENTATION course in science-^ 
mathematics, physics, biology and che- 
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mistry for the +2 teachers of science — unit 
(ncbrt), Pune in collaboiation with the 
Board of Secondary and Higher Secondary 
Education, M S at Aurangabad from 4 to 
6 February 1982. As the first pait of this 
orientation course the Secondary and Higher 
Secondary Boaid prepared the content 
course in all the four science subjects in a 
workshop held from 7 to 9 January 1982 
at the Board’s office at Pune. This was done 
with a view to identify the ‘graded diffi- 
cult units’ in each of the four subjects and 
leinforce them from the point of view of 
content and pedagogy. The course at 
Aurangabad emphasized on the need for 
selecting the right type of method and tools 
to improve teaching The participants were 
also exposed to the ‘new’ in content and its 
significance in developing the indepth under- 
standing of the subject as a whole This was 
particularly necessary for a belter apprecia- 
tion of facts and principles involved by 
students, 

Fourth all India SRC 
directors’ conference 

T 

.1 HB Fouith All India Conference of 
Directors of State Resourse Centres was 
held at the Indian Institute of Education, 
Pune from 3 to 6 February 1982. In his 
inaugural address Mr. Ramamoorthi, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, said that it had not been possible 
to hold an all India level conference of 
SRCs for the last three years. One of the 
most important reasons was that the adult 
education programme has passed through a 
period of animation and this had also given 
opportunity to people to have reappraisal of 
the programme as it was operating. Now 
since this programme has been included in 
the minimum needs programme of our Sixth 
Five Year Plan as well as in the new 20-pomt 


programme, it has become necessaiy to find 
ways and means of accelarating this pro- 
gramme In view of this favourable develop- 
ment it was impoitant to hold this con- 
ference at this juncture to review the 
mechanism of resource support to adult edu- 
cation programme. The conference of snes 
attempted to achieve the following objec- 
tives : 

1. To identify the gaps m the different 
areas of resource support to the 
adult education piogiammc and to 
discuss ways and means of budging 
them 

2 To examine the administrative and 
financial structure of the srcs fiom 
the point of view of making them 
more effective to meet the new 
demands and challenges of the adult 
education programme. 

3. To discuss as to how the SRCs have 
to reipond to the conclusion of the 
adult education programme in the 
minimum needs programme of the 
country as well as in the 20-point 
programme of the Prime Minister 

4 To share experiences in order to 
identify the strong points of different 
SRCS with a view to learn from 
other’s experiences. 

The programme was conductedin 12 sessions, 
each session devoting itself to specific prob- 
lems and issues related to sRCs. The officers 
of the Ministry/Directorate presented key 
issues in a plenary session while the group 
woik was mainly meant to find possible 
realistic solutions to the issues raised in the 
plenary sessions. On the basis of the reports 
received from the groups, concrete recom- 
mendations/suggestions were formulated for 
action on the pait of the Directorate, State 
Governments, srcs and other concerned 
agencies. The result of the deliberations and 
discussions are summed up below : 
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1. The sacs have made significant 
contribution in providing technical 
support to the adult education pro- 
gramme, viz. development of curri' 
culum, production of teaching and 
learning materials and in the training 
of project officers, supervisors, etc. 

2. There is a need to produce more 
material reflecting the component of 
functionality and awareness. 

3 Graded materials for post-literacy 
programme need to be produced 
and made available as early as 
possible. 

4. The training capabilities need to be 
strengthened especially for pro- 
viding support to the post-literacy 
programme and in view of involve- 
ment of the students and voluntary 
agencies in near future in a big 
way. 

5. Steps should be taken to undertake 
action-oriented research. 

6. SRCs need to develop motivational 
and promotional materials including 
use of folk and traditional media, 

7. Steps should be taken to improve 
the system of learners’ evaluation 
and to determine the parameters for 
measuring the level of social aware- 
ness and functionality. 

8. The inclusion of areas of national 
concern, namely population edu- 
cation, environmental education and 
national integration should be 
encouraged m the basic literacy 
material training programmes as 
well as in post-literacy material 
for adult education, 

9. There is need to make necessary 
arrangements for the orientation and 
training of the functionaries of the 
various State Resource Centres in 
their respective areas of responsi- 
bilities. 


10. Opportunities should be piovided 
for greater interaction among 
different sues m a regular and 
systematic way, 

In all the 2g districts of Maharashtra, twelve 
thousand adult education centres, attended 
by about four lakhs of adults from rural, 
urban and tribal areas and cutting across 
all castes, communities and occupations are 
being operated, the emphasis being more oa 
women, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
and on the population below tie poverty 
line. Material for the tiaming of func- 
tionaries has been produced with great care 
while production of literat.Lre suited to neo- 
literates has also received the attention it 
deserves. Training activity in the State has 
been quite strong. Practically 95 per cent of 
adult education programme functionaries 
from the rank of thssupervisiors and above, 
have now been tr ;i ed. 


Open school system in 
Tamil Nadu 


T 

- 1 - HE government have set up a high power 
committee, under the Chairmanship of Dr, 
K Venkatasubramanian, Director of School 
Education, to work out operational stra- 
tegies for introducing the open school 
system in the state. The open school will 
provide an alternative system of education 
and help drop-outs to continue their studies 
up to the school-leaving level without 
attending a regular school. Working 
adults and housewives will benefit by this 
scheme. The case, New Delhi is already 
operating an open school and its 
Director, Dr. O.S. DewaJ, will also be 
one of the members of the Tamil Nadu 
Committee. n 
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Education and Political Culture in India ' The Limits 
of Schooling System and Political Socialization. 
Ehsanul Haq, SteiliQg, New Delhi, 1981, Pp. 174. 
Price ' lls 60 

The BOOK under review is 
an addition to the existing literature, espe- 
cially in the sociology of education The 
book based on the author’s doctoral work 
submitted to Jawaharlal Nehru University 
explores a new aiea which was not earlier 
studied properly in India. Prof. S C. Dube, 
an eminent sociologist, has very ably men- 
tioned the salient features and limitations 
of the study m the foreword of the book 
The book aims at a comparative analy- 
sis of the sources and consequences of 
political socialization of school children. 
It assumes that the stratified existential 
conditions both at the family and the school 
exert a powerful influence on the political 
orientations and, therefore, the consequen- 
ces are highly differentiated with a serious 
implication for the democratic political 
culture of our society based on democratic 
principles. The entire study is based on 600 


respondents of different socio-economic 
classes and different representative schools 
from three broad categories of schools in 
Delhi— government schools, aided schools 
and public schools. The data collected 
through questionnaire, interview schedule 
and observation has been cross-tabulated in 
order to examine the effect of factors such 
as educational, length of teaching expe- 
rience, rural-urban, age, caste, etc. The 
content analysis technique has also been 
used to examine the relevance of school 
textbooks to the values enshrined in the 
Constitution of India. 

Dr Haq has very clearly brought out in 
his study the differential in political orien- 
tations as a result of a hierarchical socio- 
political structure and a hierarchical politi- 
cal culture in India He finds that “the text- 
books are of less consequence. The school 
milieu and the teachers are important but the 
kind of school one goes to is determined by 
the family background. The kind of mass- 
media exposure too is determined by the 
family. This implies that the family is the 
most important source of developing poli- 
tical orientations. The school which has a 
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limited role to play m a secondary mstitn* 
tion which reinforces what family, the pri- 
maiy institution does” Cp. 152). In other 
words, both the family and the school as 
major sources of making students politically 
aware, committed and participant are res- 
ponsible for differentiated emerging patterns 
of political orientation among the school 
boys. It IS on the basis of these findings 
that the author interprets m a systematic 
manner the different role-types and typo- 
logies of students, such as, ‘inarticulate- 
militant’ and ‘articulate-moderate’, based on 
different levels of political awareness and 
participation which are attributed to diffe- 
rent socio-economic conditions representing 
the mass and elite cultures of our society 
(pp. 153-158). This pattern shows the gap 
between the two which tends to leinforce 
the existing hierarchical political cultuies 
and prevents the essential unity between 
them. It IS at this point that the study has 
certain policy-making implications. The 
author suggests that at present, the only 
alternative to evolve an integrated demo- 
cratic culture is to restructure the existing 
dualistic pattern of schooling catering to 
the rich and privileged on the one hand and 
the poor and the deprived on the other. 

Thus, the book has taken into account 
a necessary area of enquiry without any 
intention of generalization. However, the 
study along with its merits has its own 
limitations, For instance, the study has not 
very precisely shown the exact contribution 
of various sources This cannot properly be 
done unless some other methods, compara- 
tively more sophisticated such as multivar- 
iate, are used in order to examine the re- 
lative value of various agencies of political 
socialization. Secondly, how the school 
textbooks have been analysed and scores 
given are not very clear. Thirdly, the study 
has not taken into account the result of 
cross-pressed political socialization. But 


the study as a whole is thought-provoking. 
It opens new vistas for further sociological 
investigation and research in this aiea 

R. Goswami 


The Handicapped Student in the Regular Classroom, 
Bill R. Geaiheart, Mel W Weishahr The C V. 
Mosby Company, St Louis, Missouri, 1980, pp, 303. 
Price not mentioned 

INowadays the concept of 
education of the handicapped within the 
regular classroom environment is commouly 
recognized. During the past, educating the 
handicapped in special classes were over- 
powered and misused. In some instances 
students earlier labelled as ‘educable men- 
tally retarded’ had been found, later, to have 
potentially greater ability. This brought about 
the revolutionary step and the term ‘main- 
streaming’ was introduced which accord- 
ing to the authors of this book is ‘maximum 
integration in the regular class, combined 
with concrete assistance for the classroom 
teacher’. The role of a special educator may 
be that of a helping or assisting teacher. 
The goal of education of the handicapped 
in the least restrictive environment is an im- 
portant one, and when the least restrictive 
environment is the regular class, all the 
better, 

The special education has sometimes 
been used as a place for any student who 
does not ‘fit’ in existing programmes or who 
cannot adjust to a particular teacher, re- 
gardless of whether the available special 
education programme is appropriate for the 
student’s special needs. It was also recog- 
nized that many handicapped students 
could be successfully educated in regular 
classroom. 

The book is divided into ten chapters 
which include strategies and alternatives for 
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educating the visually impaiied, hearing- 
impaired, and health impairments, viz 
allergies, asthma, arthritis,, amputation, 
diabetes, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, spina 
bifida, muscular dystrophy, speech problems, 
mentally retarded, and leaining disabilities 
which IS relatively a new vintage. 

Apart from nature, types, and identifi- 
cation (which include behaviour indications 
also) of different types of impairments, the 
role of a class teacher and the specialists in 
assisting tbe teacher and making suggestions, 
are specifics of the book. 

Chapter nine deals with strategies foi 
working with the troubled students. One 
should entertain doubt as to consider it as 
handicapping condition, instead, more, 
appropriate would be to label ‘pioblematic 
situation’ or ‘deviant behaviour ’ The book 
suggests the use of glad notes and glad phone 
caf/jwith positive comments to encourage 
and compliment the troubled students when 
they work some extra hard. Other describ- 
ed approaches m working with troubled 
students are psychoanalytic, humanistic, 
behaviour modification and more impor- 
tant IS hesponsibility-onented’ classiooms 


Last chapter 'The importance of good per- 
sonal inteiaction’ may move the readers. 
Vignetts and anecdotes by students depict 
how the actions of teachers have devasta- 
ting effects on students. 

He abvays wanted to explain things 
but no one cared 
so be drew. 

The poem, which starts with the above lines 
was handed over to a teacher the day before 
the writer commllt:d suicide, Students’ 
handicap in itself may be a limitation but the 
primary nature of their problem lies on 
student environment interaction, studeiit- 
maieiial iiiLeraction and, above all, and of 
profound influence, is the teachei-student 
interaction. 

The book provides assistance to regular 
educators to educate the mildly handicapped 
students, and cuts through most of the pro- 
fessional gobbledegook which access its 
comprehension for class teachers, educators, 
psychologists, and even parents if they 
attempt to go through it. 

ViPIN ChilaNaD 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

JIE invites articlesipapers on the impact of 
educational research on classroom practices! 
policy decisions. Specific examples where this 
impact tj apparent may he given. 


General Editor 




EDITORIAL 


Alternative Approach to 
Universalizing Education 


T 

JL HE FACT that India has not so far achieved the ideal of universaliz- 
ing education, a constitutional obligation, is well known. To the extent an illiterate 
person remains incomplete is generally appreciated. But that he gets dehumanized 
as a consequence is not so clearly felt or realized. There are several dimensions to this 
problem of how to universalize elementary education One solution as pointed out 
by P N, Haksar is to have a separate iive-year plan for education The other solu- 
tion as adopted by socialist countries is to politicize education As a result of politi- 
cization of education the workers and others learn about their duties and rights 
which in any case would enable them to become literate, if not more. Yet another 
manner of spreading literacy is to adopt organized religious prayers which of course 
is thoroughly unsuited to a country like ours. These then were some of the alter- 
natives being practised or suggested. What is important is not the method but the 
end result We must have cent per cent literacy in this country irrespective of the 
method that we adopt or adapt. Therefore some serious thought needs to be given 
to the most efficient method that we may select. A national debate is necessary on 
this point 

There is one more point that needs to be considered here. The total number of 
the scheduled tribe and the scheduled caste persons is more than the total number of 
those who are not so classified And yet the majority is more illiterate than the 
minority It is a peculiar state of affairs and demands an immediate attention 
Perhaps a national study on this problem be undertaken to throw light on the reasons 
which besides poverty prevent them from being equally literate. The studies con- 
ducted thus far have only a limited relevance For instance, the tribes in Bihar may 
have reasons for being illiterate but how does one explain the Mizoram’s stature in 
the world of literacy A simplistic answer like the presence or absence of Christianity 
IS not enough We want a more solid reason than this. 


July 1982 
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If we consider education for example, we can see how disintegrative forces get the upper hand, 
because these forces are linked with power and wealth. Take the case of admission of children to 
schools. There are in every state only a few schools which are good and enjoy a reputation due to 
which most parents would like to send their children to these schools In most cases, they aic 
private schools, some of which are run by religious missions. It is difficult to gel admission into 
such schools evenm the nursery classes, because the demand far outpaces the number of available 
seats- Such schools adopt eithci the criterion of power and wealth, or that of religion m order to 
eliminate the large number of applicants- Even if they admit only on merit, the meritorious 
children come from only some communities oi classes and, therefore, the perception that the 
school runs on the lines of class, caste or community gets strengthened In some states, there ate 
schools run hy caste groups or religious groups, and preference is given in admission to caste or 
religion for admission. There are hostels based on castes and private mess run by castes Pot 
admission to medical and engineering colleges in a state, a student has to belong to that state. But 
there are so many who belong to the state, that there is a difference between those who belong and 
those who belong a little more. Even that is not enough, finally, it is money power which enters into 
the picture, either directly, or indirectly, through politicians and we know that in every slate the 
net beneficiaries of development in agriculture, commerce, business and industry are generally 
confined to groups identified in terms of caste, language and religions. Any political party which 
wishes realistically to win an election battle, has to accept these groups and woo them for support, 
Thepicture IS not uniform throughout India, it varies from state to state; but within every state 
one knows that even education is linked to the caste, linguistic and communal forces. The emer- 
gence of class where these subgroupmgs are submerged is yet to take place on a visible scale. 

Shib K. Mitra 

C Presidential address delivered at 
the VII Indian Social Science Congress, 12-15 June 1982] 


The Use of Computers in Education 


A.B.L. Srivastava 
Satvir Singh 

Siirwy and Data Processing Unit, NCERT, New Delhi 


c 

COMPUTERS have not only 
accelerated scientific and technological pro- 
gress but have also made tremendous contri- 
bution to improvement of managerial deci- 
sion-making and solution of complex pro- 
blems faced in various fields such as in- 
dustry, commerce, defence and transport. In 
education, the computers have been used 
rather sporadically and for limited purposes, 
particularly in India. Actually computers 
are found useful where either a large mass 
of data has to be processed or where a com- 
plex analysis has to be completed in a very 
short time, In education, the need for com- 
puters has been felt more for handling large 
mass of data rather than providing quick 
analysis of data for operational purposes 
Nevertheless computers have been used for 
a variety of purposes in the field of educa- 
tion, with notable applications in educational 


Paper presented in the CSI— 81 convention (1-4 
March 1981) organized by the Computer Society of 
India 


planning, educational research, curriculum 
development, instruction of pupils, docu- 
mentation, guidance and connselling, test 
construction, scoring and processing of 
examination results, etc. Many of these 
applications were made during the sixties, 
when computers started proliferating, a fact 
which has been discussed at length by 
Srivastava (1970), Most of the work in this 
area has been done in the USA and other 
developed countries. In India, onlym recent 
years, computers have started being used for 
such purposes as processing of examination 
results and statistical analysis of research 
and survey data, 

Use of Computers in Educational 
Research and Surveys 

In India the earliest and most significant 
use of computers in the field of education 
has been in processing of research data. In 
most of the researches in education, a large 
number of variables are involved, which are 
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eitlier school variables, teacher variables or 
student variables like student’s aptitude, in- 
terest, achievement, intelligence, home back- 
ground, etc. A meaningful analysis of data 
calls for application of multivariate statisti- 
cal methods, particularly the methods of 
factor analysis, regression analysis, discruni- 
uant functions, multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance and canonical correlations. During the 
sixties, when computei facilities became 
available to increasing number of researchers 
in India, more frequent use of computers 
began to be made for applying multivariate 
statistical procedures to research data, parti- 
cularly when the number of variables became 
too large to be handled in any other way. 
The advent of computers not only enable 
the educational research workers to under- 
take studies involving a large number of 
variables, but helped them in getting new in- 
sights into the relationships among the vari- 
ables, which could not be obtained by pro- 
cessing the data manually using univariate 
methods, It was during the sixties, when the 
NCERT took up a few major research projects 
such as survey of mathematics achievement, 
study of need-achievement in students, pro- 
ject teleut and an educational achievement 
survey as a part of au luteruational (iea) 
project For all these and many other pro- 
jects taken up by individuals or teams of 
research workers, many new computer pro- 
grammes for statistical analysis of data were 
either developed in the ncert or were adapt- 
ed from the available programmes. At that 
time, the most frequent use was made of the 
ibm;-1620 computer for processing of data 
though in the USA it was gradually being 
replaced by better models and computers of 
the third generation. 

While the ncert has continued to deve- 
lop its expertise in processing of educational 
data, and has been providing data proces- 
sing service to various users within the ncert 
as wfell as outside it, other research organi- 


zations and universities have also started 
providing facilities for the analysis of educa- 
tional research data to researchers m recent 
years. 

For the processing of survey data, the 
first major use of computer was made in 
1974-75 when it was decided to process the 
data of the third all India educational survey 
using die computer facilities of the Registrar 
General’s oflace. IL was a huge survey in 
which information was collected on a jiim- 
ber of variables fiom neaily 6 lakh schools 
and 28 lakh teachers woiking in these schools, 
About 70 lakh cards were punched before 
transferring the data on to magnetic tapes, 

A large lunnber of tables relating to enrol- 
ment, school characteristics and teachers 
were generated on the computer using nume- 
rous edit-checks foi consistency. While com- 
puterization helped immensely in producing 
the required tables for this gigantic survey, 
it also revealed how frustrating the pioblem 
of data preparation can become for such a 
large-scale survey. 

Another major project which started in 
1978 and is still in progress involves com- 
puterization of attendance data for monitor- 
ing the trend in school attendance at the 
elementaiy level, that is, for Classes Ito VIII. 
From every block, quarterly statements ate 
sent on attendance in different classes foi the 
schools of the block which are processed 
centrally at the National Infoimatics Centre 
in Delhi. This quarterly monitoriug of 
attendance is expected to provide valuable 
information on the drop-out rate and ave- 
rage attendance in schools in relation to the 
initial enrolment at the block, district, state 
and all India levels 

Processing of Examination Results 

In large public examinations the sheer 
necessity of completing the tabulation of 
results within a limited time has led many 
Boards of Secondary Education, universities 
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and other bodies conducting large-scale 
examinations to resort to tlie computer for 
processing the examination data In most 
cases, the computers are used for preparing 
individual result cards and merit lists and 
doing other analysis of the marks awarded 
to examinees But now with increasing use 
of multiple-choice items in large-scale exami- 
nations, computers are being used for 
scoring the answer-scripts as well, thus eli- 
minating the subjectivity and time-consum- 
ing process of manual scoring by examiners. 

In NCERT, computers have been used for 
scoring the tests in achievement surveys and 
also answer-scripts of National Talent 
Search (nts) examinations for the last seve- 
ral years The computer is used for scoring 
tlie objedtive-type tests, preparing the merit 
list for the award of scholarships and doing 
item analysis and other follow-up studies on 
the awaidees of nts scholarships, This was 
another major application of computers in 
education in NCErt, apart from processing 
of research and survey data In the several 
lesearch and survey projects of ncert where 
objective-type tests had to be developed and 
administered to large groups of subjects, 
computers have been effectively used for 
scoring, iteiu-aiialysis and standardization 
of these tests In the absence of scoring 
machines, that is, the use of optical scanning 
device, computers have been used for scoring 
tests and prepaiing examination results 
quite successfully for the last 15 years or so 
in NCERT, 

Other Applications in School Management 
and Teaching 

Apart from the above two applications, 
computers have been used for other purposes 
also in education, but in India such uses are 
few and far between There have been some 
attempts to use computer for teaching 
mathematics at the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur (Kapur 1970). The 


computer-assisted instruction (cat) has the 
advantage of making instruction highly 
individualized, enabling the child to learn 
according to his ability, speed and even his 
style of learning. Not only the cai helps the 
child, the data is generated on the progress 
and performance of students in the course 
of instruction, can be used for revising and 
improving the curriculum. The learning can 
become very interesting when CAI is used, 
particularly for small children, but the mam 
difficulty lies in providing computer terminal 
facilities to sizable groups of students for 
learning through CAi 

So far, much use has not been made of 
computers in planning and administration of 
educational services The compilation of 
educational statistics in the country where 
more than 6 lakh schools are involved, is 
still done manually Efforts are being made 
to use computers for educational statistics 
by providing computer terminal facilities to 
the Ministry of Education. 

In admimstration, computers can be used 
effectively for such tasks as posting and 
transfer of teachers, maintaining accounts 
and making projections of enrolment, teacher 
requirements, etc. for future Recently a 
model was developed for administering the 
transfer of teachers in Udaipur district of 
Rajasthan (Rama Rao, et al 1978). The 
model took into consideration the disired/ 
stipulated teaching standard, transfer policy 
of the government, transfer requests from 
teachers, and some other relevant data per- 
taining to the schools and teachers. 

In other advanced countries, particularly 
the USA, several other interesting appli- 
cations of the computer have been reported 
in the field of education. In some of these, 
an attempt has been made to simulate edu- 
cational systems and sub-systems in order to 
evolve better systems. To consider a few 
illustrations, Johnson (1966) designed a 
computer programme to simulate student 
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learning in a hypothetical fourth grade class. 
The input data consisted of certain teacher 
■and class characteristics, and the output 
data included scores on tests, changes in 
scores and various means and standard 
devitations. Cogswell (l965) simulated a 
■whole school organization on the basis of 
data from about 200 schools in order to 
evolve best instructional plans using the 
different media such as TV, language labo- 
ratoties, etc, The simulation was done in 
terms of such school characteristics as 
resources, procedures, organizational set-up, 
etc. and student characteristics that effect 
the school instructional plan. 

Kipfer (1973) developed an adininis- 
trative/management system for special edu- 
'cation (for the handicapped children) bet- 
ween the ages 5 to 21. The function of the 
system was to prepare the handicapped 
students to take their place in the society 
after Class XII or age 21 by inculcating 
behaviours for partial or total economic 
self-sufficiency through various effective edu- 
cational programmes. The model is child- 
centred where feedback (f) paths control 
sub-system output and feed forward (ff) are 
utilized to compare criteria with outcomes 
to measure the system’s performance. Shaw 
(1972) suggested to comprehensive model 
for management of various activities in a 
school, based on continuous flow of data 
from the different sub-systems like business 
office, student’s personnel office, employees’ 
administration office, etc. which were 
involved in the instructional programme, 

In educational planning, when it comes 
to the application of quantitative techniques 
for analysing past trends and making pro- 
jections for future in respect of enrolments^ 
teachers, school buildings, equipment and 
expenditure, computers prove very helpful 
in providing the necessary analysis and pro’’ 
jections. They can provide different pro- 
jections based on different values of parh- 


meters involved m the model, and this hd 
in assessing the sensitivity of the projections 
to the variation in parameters. To give an 
example, Zahrowski and Zinler (1968) used 
such a model to estimate future enrolments 
in the USA with varying retention rates, 
There is considerable scope in. India to use 
computers for improving the quality of edu- 
cational statistics and for using them for 
more effective educational planning. 

Computer-assisted Instruction 

In ths realm of computer-assisted instruc- 
tions considerable development has taken 
place m the USA and other countries A 
beginning was made in the sixties when 
several independent experiments were tried 
in imparting instruction using computers. To 
mention a few of these, Tondow (1966) used 
a computer to teach fifth graders the ele- 
ments of binary system, some computer 
vocabulary and the know-how of computer 
operations. Schurdak (1966) used computer 
to teach a fortran course and found it more 
effective than other conventional methods, 
Atkinson (1968) developed programmes for 
the computer-based instruction in reading 
using IBM- 1 500 mstriiclional system in which 
each student terminal consists of a picture 
projector, a cathode ray tube (crt), a light 
pen, a typewriter key-board and an audio 
system playing pre-recorded messages. The 
CAT systems vary in complexity and can be 
differentiated in terms of the level of 
student-system interaction that is achieved. 
At the simplest level, the material is presented 
m a fixed, linear sequence; it is essentially 
drill-and-practice’ system which requires a 
simple tele-type terminal At the most com- 
plex level, the interaction is of ‘dialogue’ 
type in which real-tmie decisions are made 
to modify the flow of instructional material 
on the basis of the student’s response 
history; they require highly sophisticated 
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programmes and elaborate terminal devices. 
Howe and Boulay (1979) have discussed the 
lole and educational unility of CAiinthe 
light of experiments conducted in the past 
and have concluded that independent of the 
teacher, its usefulness is rather limited Of 
course, most of the experiments in the U'SA 
(e.g Hansel et al. 1971, Atkinson and 
Fletcher 1972, Fletcher and Suppes 1972 
and others referred to above) show that CAi, 
ill general, is more effective in improving 
students’ performance, but the major draw- 
backs are its prohibitive cost and the need 
for more and more sophisticated program- 
mes and terminal devices for enabling CAi 
to make significant impact. 

In India, if any progress has to be made 
in CAI at this stage it will have to be confined 
to development of the programmes requir- 
ing student- system inteiaction at the sim- 
plest level. In any case there is not much 
scope for the large-scale use of CAi in India 
m the near future. 

Test Construction and Item Banks 

In India, various commissions and com- 
mittees on education m general and on 
examinations m particular, have reconien- 
ded development of item banks and cons- 
truction of tests on scientific lines in the 
process of reforming the examination sys- 
tem Some attempts have also been made 
to develop such question banks in different 
subjects at the school and college levels as 
well as at the level of examining bodies, 
though little use of computers has been 
made for this purpose. 

The need is for harnessing computers in 
developing item banks and construction of 
tests/questiod papers to be used in large 
examinations. Gerald (1973), while 
discussing several computer-assisted test 
construction systems in the USA, mentioned 
that the larger an item collection grows the 
m ore useful the system becomes The test 


constructed through computeis has several 
advantages. It fiees the educalois fiom the 
burdensome task of test construction The 
tests are more to the specification The 
problem of test security practically dis- 
appears. The tests can be administered fre- 
quently for diagnostic and instructional 
purposes. Many users can share the item 
bank 

Among the significant developments in 
this area, mention may be made of the work 
done in the University of Wisconsin at 
Oshakosh, where, as reported by Ansfleld 
(1973), a system called Automated Exami- 
nation Generator (aeg) was developed in 
1969 which quickly, simply and economi- 
cally compiled and generated an entire 
examination for evaluation of scholastic 
achievement m higher education He has 
discussed the different aspects of the deve- 
lopment of AEG system and found that the 
AEG proved very economical in prepara- 
tion of quality examinations for fair and 
just evaluation of students in higher educa- 
tion, Baker (1973) developed an interactive 
computer programme for test construction 
and analysis (tcap) for periodic construc- 
tion of achievement examinations, which is 
a task most teachers perfoim The primary 
file in the tcap system is the item file with 
all its identification and classificatory codes. 
Another file used in the system is the file 
with the item analysis results along with 
other identifications. By means of tcap 
system the instructor can maintain the item 
pool and create texts on demand and auto- 
mate the database. Bnckley-Sharp (1973) 
reported the developineut of a bank of multi- 
ple-choice questions (mcq) by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Service in Education, 
School of Pathology, Middlesex Hospital 
School, London, for the students m British 
medical schools for their objective assess- 
ment, Most of the work in this area has 
been done in the USA, UK and other 
Western countries In India, there is a 
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considerable scope for using computers for 
developing item banks and construction of 
tests in order to help m the reform of the 
examination system. 

Maintenance of Students' Record • 
Applications 'n Outdance and Counselling 

In addition to the performance record 
of each student, records relating to his 
health, personality, interests, attitudes, 
social and family background, etc. are very 
much needed for solving his psychological, 
educational or other problems in the school 
or college. Individualized instiiiction of 
special atteiition/guidance has to be pro- 
vided to some students foi improving their 
performance, modifying their behaviour, 
or developing certain desirable attitudes 
In the USA computers have been used not 
only for maintaining such records and 
identifying the areas of weakness but also 
for making coordinated efforts on various 
fronts to solve the pupils’ problems, and 
monitoring their performance over a period 
of time They can also help in making suit- 
able carier choice for the students In India 
though the need is great and computers can 
help greatly in this area, the mam problem 
would be of schools’ accessability to com- 
puter, 111 the universities, where computers 
are available, it is really worth trying to 
use computers for providing this service to 
students. 

Information System and Data Banks 

The educational statistics in India suffer 
from numerous shortcomings— inaccuracy, 
conlsiderable time lag, poor coverage of 
items, inadequate machinery for compila- 
tion, processing and dissemination of infor- 
mation and lack of coordination among the 
different data collecting agencies. There is 
need for a well-organized system for collect- 
ing, storing and disseminating educational 
information. Computers have to play an 


important role in the development of an 
efficient information system for education, 
Also since a lot of data collected by various 
a'gencies through surveys and research 
studies remains unutilized or inadequately 
utilized, there is need for building up data 
banks using computer facilities to ensure 
that the data, once collected are readily 
available for use in future also. 

In education we need data not only for 
policy-making and planning but for moni- 
toring the progress achieved in reducing 
wastage, in approaching the goal of uni- 
versal pi unary education, in eradicating 
illiteracy, in making education more job- 
oriented, and so on, in many other such 
programmes. This calls for maintenance of 
stock and flow statistics, study of cohorts of 
students over a period of several years, 
follow-up studies of school-leavers, assess- 
ment of skill requirements of the different 
areas, studies of regional disparities, and 
continuous collection and processing of 
data relating to specific educational pro- 
grammes. For all this, computers have to 
be used effectively so that the required data 
are generated, stored and used properly at 
all levels in decision-making, 

The National Informatic Centre, Depart- 
ment of Electronics, Government of India, 
New Delhi, has taken some steps in this 
direction hy providing computer terminals 
to various government departments and 
institutions including the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare, ncert and UGC, 
which are the agencies engaged m collection 
of data. It IS expected that in due course it 
will help in building up an information 
system in education, which will prove very 
useful to the educational planners and 
administrators. 

Documentation and Library Services 

While talking of the information system, 
it IS important to give due consideration to 
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the lole of computers m documentation and 
improvement of library services. With rapid 
expansion of knowledge and increase in the 
volume of reference materials one has to 
waste a lot of time in reaching the reference 
materials It becomes all the more difficult 
for a researcher to get the abstracts of 
researches conducted in a particular area. 
Even the management of libraries with the 
present cataloguing system has become a 
difficult task. In many developed countries 
compiiteis are being used for development 
of systems for maintaining information in 
such a foim that any book or material can 
be made available to the user in iniiiiites, if 
not seconds. The abstracts of researches 
according to specific areas can be stored on 
tape files with code numbers and as per the 
requiiement of the user the computer retri- 
eves it and presents it on the desired output 
media, Kemeny (1962) was given a glimpse 
of such a computerized library in an article 
‘A library for 2000 ad’. The use of computer 
is being increasingly made m providing 
documentation services in many fields, paiti- 
culariy m science and technology This has 
to be extended to other subject areas also 

Conclusion 

On reviewing the position of the use of 
computers m the different areas of educa- 
tion, it IS clear that there is great need and 
considerable scope for using computers in a 
number of areas. Computer facilities have 
been increasing rapidly in the government, 
universities and other organizations, and 
these are now available to potential users m 
all fields. There is no more the excuse of 
lack of facilities. Perhaps there is need for 
greater awareness and a will to switch over 
to computerization where it is feasible and 
economic from the point of view of cost 
effectiveness. Of course in certain areas 
where cost may be very high and where high 
level of technical sophistication is required 


for effective use (e g in computer-assisted 
instruction), il would not be desirable to use 
computers except for limited experimental 
purposes. 

To sum up, at the present stage, the 
computers should be used more and more 
for the following piuposes m the field of 
education; 

1. Development of a scientific informa- 
tion system ■ Computers should be 
used in compilation and processing 
of educational statistics, storing the 
information and making the same 
available to iiseis They should also 
be used for processing the data 
collected m educational surveys of 
the fact-finding type to strengthen 
the data base In this connection it 
may be noted tliat computers can be 
effectively used for maintaining 
master lists of schools, teachers, etc. 
to be used as a frame for sample 
surveys as well as for other purposes 
Also, by giving code numbers to 
schools and to students, where fea- 
sible, an individualized data system 
can be developed for improving the 
educational statistics. For students 
this can be tried only at the univer- 
sity level and in piofessional institu- 
tions, since at school level it may not 
be practicable, 

2. Bull ding up data banks . Often large- 
scale surveys and research studies 
are conducted in India, in which the 
data collected can be used for 
different purposes in future This 
calls for storing data on magnetic 
tapes m easily retrievable form. 
Computers can be used for this pur- 
pose very effectively 

3. Construction of tests Computers 
can be used for developing item 
banks and constructing tests/ques- 
tion papers from items stored in the 
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bank With so many public exami- 
nations that are conducted every 
year, such a system will prove a 
boon to examining bodies. 

4 Processifig of exdminaiion results : 
Computers are being used increas- 
ingly in this area. There is need foi 
making greater use of objective type 
tests and introducing mechanized 
scoring in large examinations to 
make the task of conducting exami- 
nations much simpler than what it is 
at present 

5. EducaUoncll planiniig and manage- 
ment . Computers have to be used 
for providing sophisticated analysis 
of data, study of trends and making 
projections for the future. A good 
data base can be immensely helpful 
in educational planning, 

By simulation of school systems, and 


educational processes many problems can 
be studied very effectively. In education, 
since a very large segment of population 
consisting of students, teachers, educational 
administrators, etc is involved and a huge 
expenditrue is incurred by the goveinment 
and the people, there is need for streamlin- 
ing the administration for providing ef&cient 
service to the people. The computers will 
definitely help in the improvement of cduea- 
tional services, and making more efficient 
use of resources if they are increasingly used 
for processing the data for decision-making 
and developing models for efficient function- 
ing for its sub-systems and sub-sub-systems 
at all levels. There is considerable scope for 
applying techniques of operations research, 
pert/cpm and other modern management 
methods for efficient management of the 
educational system and schools, and com- 
puters have to be inevitably used in applying 
most of these techniques 
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V ocATiONAL development 
being a continuoiis process, careers guidance 
services and programmes for facilitating 
this aspect of development are needed at all 
stages from early childhood np to post- 
letirement, and will have to be offered in 
diverse settings, both formal and non- 
formal. Certain measures to strengthen 
guidance services foi career development are 
common to all or most stages and settings 
in which such services are offered. We may 
first consider these common elements. 

Assumpiions, Objectives, Approaches 

As progiamme content, techniques, 
personnel competence stem from objectives, 
it is essential that the assumptions and 
objectives of guidance services for career 
development should be laid down in clear- 

* Plenary session addiess to the Tenth World 
Congress of the International Association of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance on 
2 September 1980 at Manila, Philippines 


cut terms and should be known to and 
agreed upon by all concerned, The goals of 
guidance are both individual and societal, 
but the emphasis can vary considerably. The 
approach can also vary considerably, from a 
highly prescriptive one to a highly permissive 
one, although they he along a continuum 
Moreover, as vocational psychology has 
clearly shown the close relationship between 
vocational adjustment and general adjust- 
ment, the objectives of career guidance will 
have to be broad enough to include non- 
career aspects of individuals also However, 
the resources for guidance being very limited 
everywheie, the question arises as to what 
limits have to be set to the extent to which 
non-career aspects can be included in the 
objectives of career guidance in actual 
practice. Nonetheless, even in actual practice 
we must ensure that the guidance service is 
an integrated one, permeated by this broader 
philosophy and that the limited objectives, 
programmes and techniques flow from it 
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instead of being an ad hoc conglomeration 

Many other issues are involved here. 
Obviously the resolution of all such issues 
must take place within the context of the 
political, social and economic conditions 
prevailing in the particular country. But 
attempts at recognizing issues and resolving 
them need to be made. Differential percep- 
tion of issues, assumptions and objectives 
can lead to confusion and conflict Dis- 
cussion forums and orientation programmes 
involving the interaction of all concerned, 
inclading administrators, can go a long way 
towards the clanflcation and acceptance of 
the philosophy, goals, scope and approach of 
guidance services and programmes. 

Working with Administrators 

Guidance services have at tunes been 
established consequent upon a hasty and 
ad hoc decision on the part of some adminis- 
trators, which is not adequately backed by 
follow-up action, including funding, on a 
long-term basis Quite often admmistratois 
are transferred or retired and are replaced by 
others who see no value in guidance services 
and are not prepared to support them, Guid- 
ance services set-up, because of the initial 
enthusiasm of their predecessors, are then 
closed down or drag on in an extremely 
weakened state. It is, therefore, important 
that the foresight and enthusiasm of the 
administrators who initiate the guidance 
service should be followed up by the formula- 
tion of a policy and plan for its implementa- 
tion, along with the provision of adequate 
financial and other resources, on a long-term 
basis (Odgers 1962). This would ensure 
continuity, 

Another essential element is the orienta- 
tion of administrators to the need, scope 
and nature of guidance services for career 
development, and to the ways in which they 
can contribute to the welfare of the nation 
as well as the individual. This can be done 


through individual contacts with the senior- 
most administrators, not forgetting those in 
the ministry or department of finance, as 
well as through group programmes for 
middle level administrators such as inspec- 
tors or district education officers (see, for 
instance, Mehta 1978) and school principals, 

The Role of Centralized Agencies, 

Professional Associations and International 
Organizations 

While too much centralization in edu- 
cational mallei s is generally consideied 
undesirable, there aie certain definite advan- 
tages m building up a strong national and 
state or provincial level organization for 
guidance services for career development. 
Counsellors have heavy workloads and need 
to devote all their time to working with 
clients. Besides most of them do not have 
the higher level professional expertise which 
is required for performing such functions as 
research, development and training. Cen- 
tralized agencies are better equipped to 
undertake such functions as orientation of 
adinimstrdlors, policy-making, planning and 
supervision of guidance services, selection 
and training of guidance personnel, clearing- 
house and coordination functions, research, 
development, the bringing out of publica- 
tions and dissemination of educational and 
occupational information. These agencies 
must also see to it that the personnel and 
other resources provided for guidance 
services are not diverted for other types of 
work 

Professional associations of guidance 
woikers can also contribute to the streng- 
thening of guidance services and the pro- 
fessional development of guidance personnel. 
They should try to obtain financial assis- 
tance from government, philanthropic foun- 
dations and international organizations in 
order to supplement their own financial re- 
sources which are usually very slender. 
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Very few inLernational organizations 
show any interest in the promotion of 
guidance services for career development 
Unesco and iLO arc exceptions, but even 
their interest and involvement is veiy limited. 
They could contribute considerably to the 
strengthening of guidance services for career 
development if they were to provide more 
training opportunities for guidance per- 
sonnel, carry out oi fund research and deve- 
lopment projects, provide financial assistance 
to the developing countries for setting up or 
strengthening national and state or provin- 
cial level organizations for guidance, bring 
out suitable publications, and provide the 
services of consultants to those countries 
where adequate expertise is not available. 

Professional Education of Guidance Personnel 

One of the best ways of strengthening 
guidance services is to increase the compe- 
tence of guidance personnel. This means im- 
provement in selection and initial profes- 
sional education, and provision for conti- 
nuing professional development. It is still 
all too common to find that guidance per- 
sonnel aie inadequately trained or even not 
trained at all in guidance. While developing 
countries generally cannot afford to have 
long periods of training for guidance per- 
sonnel, certain minimum professional stan- 
dards should be laid down and it should be 
ensured that only persons who meet these 
minimum requirements ate employed in 
guidance position. 

While various ingredients go into the 
making of a good programme of counsellor 
education, self-understanding and under- 
standing of the world of work are particu- 
larly important for the counsellor who is to 
offer guidance services and programmes for 
career development. It has, however, been 
observed that counsellors working in settings 
other than employment offices, business and 
industry, generally have very inadequate 


knowledge of the world of work. The pro- 
fessional education of such counsellors 
should include more exposure to various 
occupations thioiigh in-plant visits and 
shadow experiences (Kelley 1978) as well as 
through actual on-the-job expeiiences during 
vacations, wherever feasible. Such exposure 
can add a realistic dimension to careei 
development services, particularly in school 
and colleges. On the other hand, counsellors 
working in employment offices, business and, 
industry, and allied settings tend to have 
inadequate knowledge of the nature and role 
of psychological factois and their assess- 
ment Their professional education should 
include greater emphasis on this aiea. 
Although it is recognized that counsellors 
can function more effectively if they acquire 
greater self-iinderstanding and self-accep- 
tance, counsellor education programmes are 
generally extremely weak in this area The 
inclusion of appropriate learning experiences 
of a self-exploratory nature in counsellor 
education programmes could lead to im- 
provement of guidance services and pro- 
grammes for career development. 

Encadrement of Guidance Personnel 

In some countries a major problem iu 
rendering effective guidance services arises 
because the specialized nature of guidance 
services and the professional education re- 
quired for it is not recognized, and guidance 
personnel form a part of the general educa- 
tional or employment cadre. This means 
that a guidance worker is often shifted out 
of a guidance position because he is due for 
promotion and the higher positions available 
are all in fields other than guidance. Quite 
often guidance personnel are also transferred 
to non-guidance positions at the same levfel 
because of some rule which requires the 
periodic transfer of employees, or tOi oblige 
someone posted elsewhere who wantSi to liV6 
and work in the place where the guide .posis 
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tioii IS located This results in unqualified 
and inexperienced woilcers being posted to 
man guidance services and the loss of quali- 
fied and experienced workers. Of course most 
workers would not like to bypass an oppor- 
tunity for promotion and cannot disobey an 
order for transfer 

Probably the best way to resolve this 
problem is to have a separate cadre for 
guidance personnel, within which they can 
have adequate opportunity for going up the 
professional ladder. If, however, it is not 
feasible to have a separate cadre, it should 
at least be possible to ensure that guidance 
personnel are not transferied to parallel posi- 
tions in non-guidance fields This will lead 
to increased involvement and expertise 
among guidance personnel, which in turn 
can considerably stiengthen guidance 
services. 

Use of Par a- professionals. Community 
Resources and Mass Media 

Paucity of manpower and financial 
resources will continue to be a feature of 
the guidance scene m most parts of the 
world One way to alleviate the problem is 
to confine the work of professional guid- 
ance workers to those activities whichrequire 
specialized professional education, and to 
provide them with the help of para-pro- 
fessionals and clerical staff for such acti- 
vities as can be handled by workers of this 
type. This will make it possible to render 
guidance services to more clients without 
diluting the quality of the service 

In addition to the formal agencies for 
guidance most communities have resources 
which can be tapped for promoting career 
development Business, industry, research 
and developmenl organizations, govern- 
ments, defence services, hospitals, service 
organizations such as the Rotary Chih, the 
Lions, and the Junior Chamber, and organi- 
zations such as the ymca, the ywc\ and 


others working for the development and 
welfare of young persons as well as adults, 
are in a position to contribute to career 
development programmes Counsellors work- 
ing in educational institutions can also call 
upon parents and alumni for help. All such 
groups are usually very willing to help, hut 
It is observed that in actual practice their 
involvement is sometimes very limited This 
IS because counsellors do not approach 
them A systematic but imaginative attempt 
to identify and utilize community resources 
to promote career development can go a 
long way in strengthening career develop- 
ment programmes 

In developing countries, at least, mass 
media have generally not been adequately 
exploited for guidance purposes Guidance 
programmes put across through mass media, 
as well as programmes for parents and the 
general public to orientate them regarding 
guidance services and to give them infoi- 
mation which they can use for self-guidance 
or for helpmg their children, can go a long 
way in supplementing the more conventional 
guidance services rendered to individuals 
and groups through face-to-face contacts 

Strengthening through Research 
and Development 

Research and development activities can 
help to lay a firm foundation for the streng- 
thening of guidance services for career 
development. Unfortunately their impor- 
tance is not always recognized, and funding 
for this purpose is , never adequate, parti- 
cularly in developing countries which are 
beset by economic difficulties However, 
ploughing of more money into research and 
development will not in itself suffice. 

Significant areas of work need to be 
identified and research and development 
efforts need to be concentrated in these areas 
rather than frittered away on disparate and 
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insignificant topics. Vocational developinent, 
vocational motivation, satisfaction style, 
and dynamics of effective counselling 
are among the most significant aieas in 
which there is still a great need for research, 
although a considerable amount of research 
and of theory building based on it has been 
gomg on. What is needed now are theories 
that take into account the wide variations in 
cultural, social, economic and political 
conditions, for it is within the matrix of 
such factors that developinent and change 
take place. 

The potential uses of the products of the 
research and development projects, and the 
manner in which the users will be reached 
should be spelt out in advance. Technical 
reports should be supplemented by reports 
for popular consumption, Also, many guid- 
ance workers need additional grounding m 
research methods to supplement their pro- 
fessional education in guidance and 
counselling. 

The planning of programmes for career 
development should be closely linked with 
clients’ needs, hence periodic assessment of 
needs in the context of changing conditions 
is required. Evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the career guidance service as a whole, as 
also that of specific programmes, techniques 
and tools has also to he undertaken. 

In developing countries there is still 
much scope for improving the quality of 
guidance tools and making them more 
accessible to the programme operatives. All 
too often one finds informational materials 
which arc poorly designed and printed, and 
unsuitable to the level of reading ability of 
the client group for whom they are meant. 
Occupations are described only in terras of 
work to be performed and the training 
required for it, without inclusion of any 
material of psychological or sociological 
interest, the kind of life the workers in the 
particular occupation live, and the .satisfac- 


tions they enjoy or tlic hardships they siiffei', 

A variety of atti active literatuie, films, tapes 
and other aids for acquainting people with 
the world of work, giving accuiate and rele- 
vant information legarding vaiioiis aspects 
of the occupation, needs to be biought out, 
There are also several problems in making 
these materials available to guidance workers 
and their clients, to which I have referred in 
a paper I presented at the IXth World Con- 
gress last year (Mehta 1 930), which need to 
be tackled . 

As regaids psychological tests, there Ims 
been a trend in at least some of the deve- 
loping countries to use foreign tests willi 
little or no adaptation, merely developing 
norms for their own country but witliout 
ascertaining the suitability of the context 
and the validity of the tests in their own 
settings Obviously more development effort 
in this area is indicated Elowever, owing to 
differences in urban-rural setting, language 
and culture which characterize many of 
these countries, it may be many years be- 
fore an adequate number of tests suitable 
for the various types of population mo 
developed. Meanwhile it may be advisable 
to develop non-psychometrlc self-assessment 
devices which can help clients to increase 
their self-understanding and to relate it to 
their educational and career planning, 

Special Programmes for the 
Disadvaniaged Groups 

Every society has its disadvantaged 
groups which are not able to have access 
to, or derive much benefit from, the normal 
educational and welfare services. Such 
groups include the economically deprived, 
the socially disadvantaged such as persons 
belonging to certain castes, the tribal folk 
living in remote and extremely under deve- 
loped areas, the first generation learners, 
migrant workers and their families, certain 
ethnic minorities, the physically handi- 
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capped, and the mentally retaided. It is 
ROW generally accepted that even, girls and 
women belong to the disadvantaged cate- 
gory. 

It IS recognized that persons belonging 
to such disadvantaged groups often have 
special problems and needs and require 
special assistance m some or all aspects of 
their development While some facilities to 
promote their career development do exist, 
in the developing countries they are extre- 
mely limited and tend to be confined to the 
physically handicapped Much more pro- 
vision needs to be made for guidance ser- 
vices and programmes for facilitating the 
career development of these disadvantaged 
groups. The cliaracteu sties, problems and 
needs of each such group should be carefully 
studied before evolving special career deve- 
lopment programmes for it, and the pro- 
grammes should be integrated with other 
educational and welfare programmes so 
tnat the individual as a whole can be helped 
in all aspects of his development 

Guidance for Self-emplovmeiit 

Guidance programmes foi career develop- 
ment typically have employment opportuni- 
ties as one of their main foci This tends to 
make clients, particularly students, believe 
that they must look for job openings, and 
tends to foster dependence rather than ini- 
tiative and self-reliance When job open- 
ings become scarce, they feel deprived 
and helpless, oi sometimes rebellious, 
expecting that the State must provide 
them with employment or with unem- 
ployment benefits In these days when 
employment is rampant, guidance pro- 
grammes should disseminate information 
regarding prevailing unemployment and 
that winch is foreseen in the next ifew years, 
and draw attention to opportunities for 
self-employment The programmes should 


ineliide information regarding facilities for 
training or re-training, consultative services, 
financial aid such as loans and tax con- 
cessions, labour laws, etc. as well as a com- 
ponent designed to facilitate attitudmal 
change 

We may now turn oiir attention to gui- 
dance services and programmes for career 
development in certain broad settings, 
reviewing their problems and shoitcoinings 
and suggesting ways of strengthening the 
seivices These suggestions supplement 
those already made which cut across sett- 
ings 

In Schools 

The School's Responsibility for 
Career Development 

The school’s responsibility for career 
development appears to be fairly accepted 
in some parts of the world, but in other 
parts of the world there is very limited 
acceptance, and m still others the schools 
do not appear to be at all aware of this 
responsibility, or even reject it outright as 
being beyond their scope and their resour- 
ces In school systems which have a limited 
understanding and acceptance of responsi- 
bility for career development, the objec- 
tives of the programmes are limited to help- 
ing the students to take a decision at certain 
critical points, viz. when they are required 
to choose an educational stream or courses, 
and when they are required to decide what 
they are going to do after completing their 
schooling. Worse: in many educational 
systems she school does not even recognize 
the importance of help ng the students to 
make their own decisions m these matters, 
but takes upon itself the responsibility for 
decision-making by allocating students to 
various courses, and advising or even ex- 
horting students as to what they should or 
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should not do Obviously the assumptions 
and principles of guidance and counselling 
need to be much better understood, 

Where, however, the school system, 
accepts responsibility for career development 
it tries to integrate guidance and counselling 
at choice points with what has come to be 
known as careers education or career educa- 
tion. Watts and Herr (1978) have comment- 
ed upon the differential use of these terms 
and the meaning attached to them in Britain 
and the USA, and have shown how the 
assumptions and objectives also differ 

Programme Content 

Guidance programmes for career deve- 
lopment in developing countries are often 
conceived in terms of dissemination of occu- 
pational information which too is regarded 
as an extra-curricular activity. This activity 
is not even given the same status as sports 
and games are given for physical develop- 
ment, and regular time is not allotted for it. 
Moreover, the method of imparting the in- 
formation IS haphazaid and consists almost 
exclusively of talks, which the students find 
boring. 

All this ought to be changed. Occupa- 
tional information— a better term would be 
‘career Work’ or ‘career education’ — should 
be considered a regular curricular activity, 
properly planned in a graded sequence with 
textbooks and work-books It should also 
be included in the curriculum of other sub- 
jects in a planned manner. ■ 

Career development includes not only 
development of concepts regarding work 
and knowledge about occupations but also 
the development of the self-concept in rela- 
tion to the world of work. The development 
of the self-concept is a process which 
involves differentiating the self from . others, 
and understanding and accepting the self, 
including one’s abilities, interests, values, 


the meaning and importance of work uv 
one’s own life, the preferred life style, etc, 
It is a process of finding one’s vocational 
identity, of implementing one’s self-concept 
in vocational teims (Super 1956) 

Exploratory experiences involving expo- 
sure to activities and their settings in the 
woild of work facilitate this process Such 
leaj-ning expeiiences must be piovided by the 
school through a variety of career projects 
supported by aiidio-visual aids, observation 
of and intei action with different types of 
workers, and the try-ont of various work 
activities wherever feasible. There is also 
good scope for integrating career develop- 
ment programmes with the progi amines of 
work-experience which many schools are 
now offering 

Self-exploration m terms of one’s psycho- 
logical abilities, interests, values, etc. is also 
needed during the , adolescent years. The 
school guidance service must piovide oppor- 
tunities for this thiough various means such 
as the use of psychological tests and non- 
testmg techniques, a joint review of the 
student’s development as rccoided m the 
cumulative record card or folder, participa- 
tion in co-curricular activities, hobbies, 
part-time or vacation work-experience, and 
voluntary community service 

The school should also provide adequate 
opportunities for counselling m order to 
help the student to evaluate all these experi- 
ences, to integrate them to a vocational self- 
concept, and to make educational decisions 
and plans in consonance with his self- 
concept and the realities of the world of 
work. In the process the student should be 
helped to learn decision-making skills which 
will be useful to him all through his life, In 
cultures where , , parents play a predomi- 
nant role in career decision-making, 
the counsellor will have to involve, 
the parents too m some phases of the 
counselling 
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Staffing 

Guidance for career development is a 
team function involving the school principal, 
all the teachers and even the staff although 
the counsellor or the career teacher plays the 
central and coordinating role This is, how- 
ever, not always recognized and the coun- 
sellor or career teacher is left to go it alone. 
The model of the Caieer Activities Team 
described by Mannebacli and Stilwell (1978) 
is a flexible one which can well be adapted. 
Teacher education programmes should 
require at least an introductory course on 
guidance, so that all teachers understand 
their responsibility for contributing to the 
career development of their students and the 
ways and means of doing so. 

The contribution of subject teachers to 
career education has been very well brought 
out by Hayes and Hopson (1971, pp. 118- 
119) who stated , 

The authors have met English teachers 
who have hiult into their own courses 
industrial role-playing, preparation for 
job interviews, writing applications for 
jobs and courses, socio-drama to ex- 
plore problems faced by young people, 
writing imaginary biography of members 
of paiticular occupations, writing their 
own autobiography as imagined when 
they are 65 -f (to help in the process 
of self-assessment), etc. Mathematics 
teaclieis have played into their curri- 
culum calculations (which, of course, 
involve explanations) of national insum 
ance benefits, unemployment rates, 
income-tax, insurance schemes, hire 
piiichase, house buying, and so on. Social 
studies and geography teachers have dis- 
cussed the structure of ' local industries 
and commercial activities, jobs entered 
by young school-leavers locally and 
nationally, income rates from different 


jobs and education levels, trade union 
activities, local authorities for youth, the 
impact of commercial advertising, per- 
sonal grooming and home economics. 
All subject teachers point out the job 
opportunities foi someone who special- 
izes in French, history, mathematics, 
music, etc 

Apart from strengthening the career deve- 
lopment programmes, the mvolvement of 
subject teachers can go a long way m build- 
ing up a relationship between the career 
teacher or the counsellor and the school 
faculty, enabling the former to be considered 
a regular member of the faculty and career 
education an integral part of school educa- 
tion. Further, if the career teacher or the 
counsellor is in a position to coordinate the 
contributions fiom subject teachers and 
arrange them in a graded sequence, his 
status vis-a-vis other members of the teach- 
ing faculty may be upgiaded. 

The community parents, alumni, and 
even peer, groups such as the scouts and 
guides and the societies and clubs for vaiious 
activities which are to be found in schools, 
can also be encouraged to participate m 
career projects A project involving parent 
participation has been described by Bank 
(1969), an elementary school counsellor In 
a project called ‘careerland programme’ she 
encouraged some parents to play vocational 
role models. To describe selected occupa- 
tions and to recreate actual conditions in 
their working environments, she lequested 
the parents to come to her school dressed in 
‘on-the-job’ working clothes and to bring 
with them vocational symbols of their jobs. 
They were also interviewed by the pupils 
and the discussions were recorded. Such 
programmes being inexpensive and involving 
community participation are suitable for 
adaptation m schools, particulaily when 
funds are scarce. 
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The school guLda,iice service should also 
draw heavily upon the resources of the em- 
ployment service for obtaining up-to-date 
occupational and employment market infor- 
mation, for career development materials, 
and for implementing career development 
programmes. It should also provide relevant 
information about the student to the em- 
ployment ofBce when the student seeks its 
services for obtaining employment, subject, 
of course, to the student’s consent. While 
such collaboration is accepted everywhere in 
principle, m practice there is often very little 
collaboration. A closer liaison can contri- 
bute considerably to strengthening career 
guidance 


In Colleges and Universities 

Counselling services have been instituted 
in many colleges and universities in the 
developed countries, but they are concerned 
mainly with the personal-social development 
and adjustment of the students. Counselling 
and remedial education are also available 
for students who are having difficulties with 
their academic work. But guidance and 
counselling for vocational development have 
not been given due importance. 

Faculty members as well as the office of 
the dean of students provide advising to help 
the student decide upon courses of study, 
hut there is little or no attempt to relate 
these to the students’ career planning. The 
persons doing the advising are specialists m 
their own subjects and not professional 
counsellors Moreover, they are short of 
time Hence they are generally of little help 
to students in their career development. 
Students are aware of this and generally do 
not discuss with them their career plans. 
Even when the student approaches them with 
a vocational problem, they either give inex- 
pert advice or refer the student to the coun- 


selling centie But it is not unusual to find 
that the counselling centre does not have 
any staff member who has specialized in 
vocational counsellhig, and so the student 
does not get adequate help even m the 
counselling centre 

This situation arises partly from the tiadi- 
lion of student personnel work, which had 
its beginnings in administrative contacts 
with students and later moved into counsell- 
ing contacts also Residence halls staff also 
developed interest in counselling as they saw 
its potential for facilitating the personal- 
social development of the students Neither 
of these groups of workers, however, have 
had professional education in vocational 
counselling which they did not consider to 
be their responsibility. 

There are other aspects of the ethos too 
which are unfavourable to the development 
of career guidance sei vices in colleges and 
universities These institutions have a libe- 
ral arts tradition which has been conceined 
with the imparting of knowledge, the bro- 
adening of outlook and, in general, the cog- 
nitive development of the student. In the 
better of these institutions the concern has 
extended to personal-social development, 
But they have not perceived it their function 
to prepare the student for the world of 
work — indeed this has been consideied infra 
dig I Unfortunately these ethos often ex- 
tends even to the university counselling 
centre : vocational counselling tends to be 
considered these least prestigious of the coun- 
selling specialities. In the professional and 
vocational colleges, on the other hand, it 
has been assumed that the student has al- 
ready made a vocational choice when he 
chose to enter the institution, and hence 
career guidance has been considered redun- 
dant 

In the developing countries the colleges 
and universities often do not have counsell- 
ing services. There is lack of awareness of 
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students’ pioblems and needs and the edu- 
cational institution’s lesponsibility for 
guiding and facilitating all aspects of the 
student’s development Educators from 
developed countries have oriented some of 
tlieircoimterpaits in the developing coun- 
tries to the need and importance of student 
personnel services in colleges and universi- 
ties, Many suiveys have been conducted of 
the problems and needs of college students, 
which have highlighted the need for guid- 
ance and counselling Despite this growing 
awaieiiess. however, the services are inade- 
quate in most places and non-existent m 
others Even where they exist, they are 
often manned by persons who have not had 
professional education m counselling, and 
the scope and quality of the services 
tendered is quite inadequate 

In order to strengthen guidance services 
for caieer development in institutions of 
higher learning, the administrators and 
faculty must be helped to see that career 
development is a continuous process which 
extends through the college years ; that 
many young people have not made a choice, 
or made only a very tentative choice when 
they enter a college, and quite often these 
choices are not veiy lealistic; that choice of 
courses of study has to be related to career 
planning, and that the college or university 
has responsibility for the vocational deve- 
lopment of its students Also that their 
own efforts need to be supplemented by the 
services of professional workers specially 
trained in careeis guidance work The 
college or university counselling centre 
must have on its staff counsellors specializ- 
ing in career counselling, as well as other 
resources such as a library of careers lite- 
rature, tapes, films, and computerized in- 
formation system 

During the College years young persons 
are often still seeking a vocational identity 
and are confused about their values Conn- 


selling and other programmes for values 
claiification are, therefore, important for 
career development during this stage, Career 
development can also be facihtated if the 
college or university establishes closer links 
with business and industiy and with the em- 
ployment service. Career consultation pro- 
grammes, shadow experiences, part-time or 
vacation jobs, and community or natio- 
nal service can be organized with their 
help, and such experiences can be quite 
valuable for career development. 

In Employment Offices 

Guidance services in employment offices 
are beset by special problems. In the first 
place is the problem of lack of motivation 
on the pait of the clients to seek vocational 
counselling They are only interested in 
getting a job, particularly in countries 
where there is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment. In some countries, for instance 
India, the caste factor comes into play and 
the client refuses to consider jobs in lower 
level occupations involving manual work 
even though these may be the occupations 
in which employment opportunities exist to 
any significant extent Thus the need for 
guidance services is very great but the need 
is not always perceived by the clients An- 
other source of difficulty is that employment 
counsellors, by and large, are not m a 
position to study and influence individual 
clients m the manner that school and 
college counsellors are able to do, partly be- 
cause they do not have the time, partly 
because their training in psychological 
assessment is very limited, and partly be- 
cause their client group changes from day 
to day 

One way of dealing with these difficul- 
ties is to give orientation talks to groups of 
clients at the time they register for place- 
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inent la llie employment office, the pur- 
pose of wliich would be to inform the 
clients about the availability of the guidance 
service and its nature, motivate them to 
avail themselves of the guidance service, 
and also to present a realistic picture about 
surpluses and shortages of openings in 
various occupations. Thereafter the clients 
who opt for vocational counselling may be 
grouped according to their needs and inte- 
rests, and group counselling provided tc 
them. Group counselling would also result 
in mutual sharing of experiences and trad- 
ing of useful information obtained by mem- 
bers of the group in the process of job- 
hunting— information which may not be 
available even to employment service per- 
sonnel Group counselling may also in- 
01 ease motivation to make further use of 
the guidance service, including requests for 
individual testing and counselling 

The strength of guidance services in 
employment offices has always been and will 
continue to be in the area of occupational 
information and employment market infor- 
mation. Sometimes, however, the infor- 
mational material is of a poor quality, um ' 
attractive, and laid out in such a manner 
that it is not easily accessible to the clients. 
There is much scope for improvement m this 
respect. Every employment office should 
have a careers library. The holdings of the 
library should not be confined to printed 
literature, but should include various types 
of attractive andio-visual aids such as tapes, 
slides, film-strips, and films. A centralized 
computer-based information system could 
also be very useful in countries where the 
general public has acquired some familiarity 
with computers Obviously it is important 
to keep the information up-to-date as infor- 
mation of this type tends to get out of date 
quickly 

In addition to the guidance service which 
he renders to clients coming to the employ- 
ment office, the employment service coun- 


sellor also has responsibility for eontii- 
biitmg to the guidance service in schools 
and colleges He can do this indiiectly by 
providing the latest information and appro- 
priate informational material to the coun- 
sellor in the educational institution. He can 
help in organizing in-plant visits, career 
conferences and displays , etc for the 
students. He can also work directly with the 
students, providing information through 
group programmes as well as individual 
counselling He can provide orientation 
to the students legardmg the guidance 
seivice in the employment offices, thus 
forging a' link between the school and the 
employment office and motivating the 
students to come to the employment office 
not only for placement but also for guid- 
ance The employment service counsellor 
can contribute to the improvement of not 
only career development programmes in 
educational institutions but also of the con- 
tent of education itself by effecting liaison 
between educational institutions and busi- 
ness and industry. He can communicate to 
the educational authorities the employers’ 
expectations and needs, and to the employers 
the ways in which they can contribute to the 
career development of students. 

The employment service counsellor 
should also provide occupational and 
employment market information to the 
general public and bring about attitudinal 
changes whenever they seem to be required, 
He can do this through the use of mass 
media and also by organizing group guid- 
ance programmes for the general public 

Persons who are compelled by techno- 
logical change or other factors to change 
their occupation radically, women desiring 
to enter or re-enter the employment market 
during their middle years, retired persons 
seeking re-employment, aie some of the 
special groups to whom the employment 
service counsellor has to offer careet 
guidance. 
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Guidance services in employment offices 
thus have an important contribution to 
make to the career development of the 
young and the old, within the formal setting 
of institutions and in non-formal settings, 
However, in order to enable the employ- 
ment service counsellor to function ade- 
quately, a strong centralized support system 
IS required at the national or state level rn 
the ministry or department of labour and 
employment While such set-ups generally 
exist they are at times very weak and require 
considerable strengthening in terms of man- 
power as well as funding. 

In Business, Industry and 
Government 

There is a growing understanding of the 
importance of job satisfaction among em- 
ployees on the part of the persons at the 
helm of affairs m business, industry, govern- 
ment departments and other organizations, 
and many of them have set up personnel 
departments in their organizations which 
are staffed by specialists in personnel 
management. The personnel departments 
have, however, focused on selection, 
allocation to specific jobs, induction and 
training, maintenance of personnel records, 
etc, and vocational counselling is still gene- 
rally not a part of their activities. 

In-plant counselling services can be 
most helpful for the career development of 
the employees. Many young persons after ^ 
leaving the educational institution go 
through a period of floundering or ‘unstable 
work period’, and tend to take up any kind of 
employment in any organization where they 
can find it. It should he the concern of the 
personnel departments to evaluate the work 
capacities and potentialities of inexperienced 
Workers and place them in positions where 
they can work successfully and with satis- 
faction Counselling and other personnel 


programmes can also help them to acquire 
additional skills through appropriate train- 
ing Mid-careei le-evaluation through coun- 
selling can help employees to make such 
adjustments m their vocational, personal 
and social hfe as would help them to main- 
tain their career status and efficiency or to 
change their career Recognition of the 
importance of the quality of the work life, 
and of career as being a flexible and chang- 
ing entity instead of the static entity which 
it was hitherto considered to he, as well as 
problems generated by the rapid obsoles- 
cence of information and skills, have in- 
creased the need for counselling at this stage 
of the career. Pre-retirement counselling is 
also needed for employees. It should orien- 
tate them to the changes involved when they 
retire, acquaint them with possibilities for 
remunerative woik and voluntary community 
service, and community resources which can 
help them as regards their health needs, 
social adjustment, etc as well as training 
programmes for hobbies and vocations suit- 
able for older persons Pre-ietirement coun- 
selling as well as post-retirement counselling 
can be of great help to the oldei worker in 
making a smooth transition from the role 
of a full-time bread-winner to that of a 
retired senior citizen 

Problems which are frequently encounte- 
red in work situations, such as late coming, 
absenteeism, negative attitudes towaids 
authority, infringement of rules, work inhibi- 
tions, lack of confidence or over-confidence, 
conflict with superiois, colleagues, subordi- 
nates, dissatisfaction with the rewards or 
conditions of work, etc are also best tackled 
tliroiigh counselling within the work orga- 
nization. Performance appraisal is another 
function to which counselling can make a 
contribution. In-plant counselling can help 
the employee clarify his conception about 
his work role, understand his own goals and 
those of the organization and resolve con- 
flicts between them, and increase identifica- 
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tioii with the organization. Counselling can 
also help the employee to resolve inter- 
personal conflicts and other problems which 
may be bothering him in his family life. 
Such constructive action can help the em- 
ployee m his careei development and total 
adjustment and also increase efficiency and 
productivity in the organization and reduce 
labour turnover 

Specialists in vocational counselling are 
certainly needed in work organizations 
However; since much of the worker’s inte- 
raction IS with his immediate superior, it is 
inevitable that anyone who supervises the 
work of another at any level will be involved 
in directing or advising or counselling that 
individual At present these interactions are 
of the nature of directing or advising, and 
counselling concepts and appioaches are not 
a part of the supervisor’s repertoire in most 
work organizations. Hence counselling 
philosophy, concepts and techniques should 
he imparted to all supervisors through in- 
service training, and to those in the mana- 
gerial cadre even in the course of their pro- 
fessional training. In fact counselling philo- 
sophy should be leflected m the climate of 
the work organization. 


In Hospitals and Rehabilitation Centres 

All hospitals have patients who are 
worried about their capacity to work, or are 
actually incapacitated due to long hospita- 
lization or surgical intervention following 
injury or disease or chronic illness. Then 
there are patients whose vocational malad- 
justment is a major contributory factor in 
their psychogenic or psychosomatic illness. 
Mental patients not only need occupational 
therapy but vocational rehabilitation before 
their return to the commiiiiity and also 
after So do the mentally retarded. The 
need for vocational counselling for such 


client groups should be recognized and met 
in the hospital itself. 

At present there is insufficient undei- 
standing even among medical personnel 
about the role of emotional factors, includ- 
ing vocational maladjustment, m illness, 
Their professional education needs to be con- 
siderably improved in this respect. More un- 
derstanding among the general public can be 
inculcated through inclusion of appiopriate 
topics ill the school curriculum as well as 
tlu-ough the use of mass media When such 
awareness develops, the need for vocational 
counselling in this context will hopefully be 
lealized. 

Theie is better recognition of the need 
for caieer counselling of the physically handi- 
capped and some provision for it has been 
made m vocational lehabilitation centres. 
However, m the developing countries mis- 
conceptions, strong attitudes and apathy on 
the part of the public, the government, and 
also the medical profession have greatly 
hampered the provision of career counselling 
services- One runs into the argument that if 
the coimtiy cannot provide guidance and 
employment to all its able-bodied and nor- 
mal citizens, how can it afford to provide it 
to the sick and the handicapped ’> The public 
as well as professional workers in hospitals 
and rehabilitation centres have yet to accept 
the principle that the sick and the handi- 
capped do not differ from normal persons 
except in respect of the part of the body or 
the behavioural capacity affected Another 
example of a wrong approach is the use of 
lists of occupations, each list pi escribing 
occupations which are supposed to be suit- 
able for one particular category of the 
handicapped — one list for the mentally re- 
tarded, another for the blind, and so on. 
Public education is needed to change this and 
other incorrect attitudes, and to establish 
the right of the sick and the handicapped to 
employment, and to career guidance on par 
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with other citizens 

Proper assessment of the nature and ex- 
tent of the handicap as well as of the re- 
sidual capacities and functions is important. 
Assessment tools developed for use with 
normal persons may not be suitable for use 
with the handicapped . Hence special assess- 
ment tools may have to be devised. The 
assessment will have to cover not only cog- 
nitive abilities, psycliomotoi skills, and 
vocational knowledge and skills, but also 
knowledge and skills important for living in 
the community, such as those involved in 
self-care, m commuting from residence to 
place of work, m communicating and in 
interpersonal relationships. 

If the handicapped are to be happy and 
career effective their adjustment in non- 
career areas such as emotional and personal- 
social will have to be considered too. Coun- 
selling for adjustment in all these areas 
should form a part of the total rehabilita- 
tion service Also the rehabilitation process 
must start as early as possible, while the 
patient is still hospitalized 


In Various Other Settings 

Non-formal education centres, adult 
education centres, rural development and 
agricultural extension centres, and agencies 
for the welfare of the disadvantaged sections 
of society are examples of other institutional 
settings m which the clientele could well 
derive benefit from guidance services and 
programmes for career development It is 
unusual to find guidance services in such 
settings, but it is time to leahze the need 
and to provide them 

Non-government agencies (private 
agencies) such as those run by the commu- 
nity or by philanthropic trusts or religious 
organizations have always been m the fore- 
front of the vocational guidance movement 
and liave a record of excellent service, They 
are, however, usually handicapped by shor- 
tage of funds If the government or the 
community could make available more funds 
to them, they would be in a position to make 
a greater contribution to career develop- 
ment. 
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Education as a Concurrent Subject 

AMw Tool for Educational Reform 


K C. Nautiyal 

Plmmiit?, Cooidinalion and Evalimlion Unit, NCERT, New Delhi 


This aitich analyses various issues relalhig to the 
piavisions onecliieatmin the Constitution specially 
withiegaid to the universalization of the ekmentaiy 
education. Some statistics on noii-em oiled children in 
theage-giciipd to 14 as woiked out on the basis of 
all India educational sui veys have also been pieseiited 
to give an idea of the magnitude of task before us. 


There are three guidmg 
provisions contained in tlie Part IV— Direc- 
tive Fiinciples of the State Policy of the 
Constitution of India which provide m un- 
ambiguous terms, the basic framework for 
policies and piiorities in education. These 
are • 


* The author is giatefu! to Di T.N Dharatid 
Prof HS Snvastava foi their guidance and 
valued comments m pieparing this article 
‘QOl. The Constitutm of India (as modified up 
to Jan. 1977), Mmistiy of Law, Justice and Com- 
pany Affairs, New Delhi, 25-26 , 1977 


1. Article 41 provides . “The State shall 
within the limits of its economic 
, capacity and development make 
effective provision for securing the 
right to work, right to education, ■” 

2 Article 45 enjoins “The Slate shall 
endeavour to provide, mt}m a period 
of ten years of the commencement of 
this Constitution, for free and com- 
pulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of four- 
. teenyeais." This is the only Ailicle 
in the Constitution: which indicates 
time-bound progiamme for the much 
cherished social goal 

3. Article 46 states “The State shall 
profnote with special care the edu- 
cational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people and 
in particular, of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes and shall 
protect ihemfroht social injustice and 
all forms of exploitation.'’'^ 
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Tlie scope aad limitation, of the Directive 
Principles of the State Policy have been set 
out m Article 37 which states that “The 
provisions contained in this part shall not 
be enforceable by any court, but the princi- 
ples therein laid down are nevertheless 
fundamental m the governance of the country 
and it shall be the duty of the Slate to apply 
these Principles in making laws”. 

The Directive Piinciples are applicable 
to both the State and the Union Govern- 
ments They have a strong binding force 
and provide guidelines to the government in 
the matter of adrainisliation, formulation of 
policies and laws “They embody the aims 
and objects of the State”, and therefore, are 
crucial for the implementation of socio- 
economic programme m our welfare State.^ 
Since the Directives are not enforceable in 
couits and they require to he implemented 
by legislation, the provisions therein are not 
thus judicial or judiciable per se. Yet, no 
welfaie State can afford to ignore them and 
delay the implementation of programes and 
policies visualized m the Directives. In this 
context the broad propositions formulated 
by the full bench of the Supreme Court 
deliberating on Keshavananda vj. State of 
Kerala (1973) case are relevant to note. 
These are ; 

1. There is no disharmony between 
Directives and Fundamental Rights 
because they supplement each other 
in aiming at the same goal of 
bunging about social revolution and 
the establishment of a welfare State 
which is envisaged in the Preamble. 

2. Even the condition for the exercise 
by each individual of the Funda- 
mental Rights cannot be ensured, 
unless the Directives are imple- 
mented. 


“Durga Das Basu Constitutional Lav/ of India, 
Prentice Hall of India, New Delhi, 1977 


3, Parliament is competent to amend 
the Constitution to override or abro- 
gate the Fundamental Rights in 
order to enable the State to imple- 
ment the Directives. 

4. The courts have a responsibility in 
so interpreting the Directives with 
the individual right 

It would be thus seen that the Directive 
Principles are fundamental and they are more 
than mere guidance for the government for 
ormulating socio-economic policies and no 
government can afford to ignore them 

Our Perforlmance 

Our peiformaiice m implementing fully 
Directives in the matter of education has 
been less than adequate Even after 30 years 
of the adoption of the Constitution, edu- 
cation up to the age of 14 is not free and 
compulsory m all the States and Union 
Territories. Out of 31 States and Union 
Territories /oi/r have yet to make primary 
education for the age-group 6-11 years ‘free’. 
Fourteen States and Union Territories have, 
however, enacted legislation to make edu- 
cation compulsory for the age-group 6-11 
years (not up to 14 yeais) and there are only 
two states, i e Tamil Nadu and Sikkim 
which have passed legislation for making 
education compulsory for the age-group 
6-14 years and 5-13 years, respectively.® 
Education is, however, free inasmuch as no 
fees are charged from students in the govern- 
ment, local body and aided schools in 
Classes I-VIII in all States and Union Terri- 
tories except for hoys in Classes VI-VIII in 
Orisia and Uttar Pradesh ^ 

The position in the sphere of enrolment 


’GDI. Selected information on school education 
in India, 1978-79, Minislty of Education arid 
Social Welfare. New Delhi, 6-7, 1980 (mimeo.) 
‘GDI. Annual report 1979-80, Ministry of Ediir 
cation and Social Welfare, New Delhi, 1-2, 1980 
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lu the age-group 6- 14 years as revealed hy 
the Fourth All India Educational Survey is 
given in the following paragraphs 


TABLE 1 

AGE-SPECIFIC ENROLMENT RATIO IN 
1978-79 


Classes 

Age-gi oiip 

Boys 

GUIs 

Total 

I-V 

(6-11 Yeais) 

77 

55 

66 

VI-VIII 

(1 1-14 Yeais) 

54 

32 

43 


Somce Foiu th All India Educational Siittiey — Some 
Statistics on School Education, NCERT, 
New Delhi, 1980 


According to the Survey the gross eniol- 
ment ratio for the elementary stage (Classes 

I- VIII) works out at 66 (82 for Classes I-V) 
m the age-group 6- 1 1 years and 37 for 
Classes VI-VIII in the age-group of 11-14 
years) The gioss enrolment ratio represents 
proportion of total enrolment in specific 
stage irrespective of the age-group supposed 
to be in school in that stage The gross en- 
rolment thus includes children of 6 years 
as well as those above 14 years of age. The 
age-specific enrolment ratio, however, re- 
presents the proportion of students irrespec- 
tive of the classes studying in the specified 
age-group to the total population of that 
age-group, The age-specific enrolment ratio 
for the age-group 6-14 years works out to 
58 per cent (66 per cent for the age-group 
6-11 years and 43 per cent for the age-group 

II- 14 years), 

It may be noted that the absolute num- 
ber of non-enrolled children in the age- 
group of 6-14 years has remained somewhat 
stationary at around 450 lakhs for the last 
thirty years. Even taking the gross enrol- 
ment ratio, the magnitude of the non-en- 
rolled in the age-group of 6-14 years in 1978 
was 447 lakhs (149 lakhs m the age-group of 


6-11 years and 198 lakhs iii the age-group of 
1M4 years) If we take age-specific enrol- 
ment figures then the magnitude of non- 
enrolled children in the age-group of 6-14 
touches the figure 555 lakhs (285 lakhs in the 
age-group of 6-11 and 270 lakhs in the age- 
group of 1 M4 years) The absolute number 
of non-enrolled children recorded some dec- 
line during 1950-51 to 1965-66. After 1965- 
66 this trend has reversed and by 1978-79 
this number increased significantly The 
figures of the all India educational surveys 
need to be interpreted with caution as these 
may not present correct position because the 
estimates of population in specific age-group 
are of rough and ready nature and have not 
been projected by following well established 
scientific population projection methods. 

, TABLE 2 

number of non-enrolled children 

DURING 1950-51 and 1978-79 

(Figuies ill lakhs) 


Age Group Total 

6-11 11-14 6-14 


1950-51 

253 

210 

463 

1960-61 

152 

289 

441 

1965-66 

121 

286 

407 

1973-74 

150 

281 

431 

1978-79 

149 

298 

447 

Note 

Figures for 1965-66, 1973-74 and 1978-79 
aie from All India educational surveys 
These are based on gross enrolment 


in lakhs, 

Sowces ; I Government of India, Ministiy of Edu- 
cation, Report of the Education Coin- 
mission 1964-66, supplementary volume, 
' New Delhi, 1970 , pp, 16-21 

2 NCERT (a) Second All India Educational 
Survey, New Delhi, 1967, pp. 188-189, 
274-275, (6) Thud All India Educational 
Airvey, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 367-370; 
(c) Fourth All India Educational Suivey, 
New Delhi, 1980, pp, 41, 58, 59 
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If the past IS any guide, it appears that 
the task of covering the entire population 
jn the age-group of 6 to 14 years with com- 
pulsory and free education, at this pace, 
will remain inti actable with the existing set 
of policies and programmes even by the end 
of this ceiitui y, i e 2000 A d 

Education as a Concunent Subject 

Prior to the enactment of the 42nd 
amendment of the Constitution, making 
education a concunent subject, the Central 
Government had probably an excuse for the 
tardy implementation of the Dueclive 
Principle on compulsory education. In tins 
context observations of P.N. Knpal and 
V.S Jha, quoted in the Report of the National 
Commission on Education aie wot th mention- 
ing. In their opinion ; 

The expeiience of the years since Inde- 
pendence has shown that, for the lack of 
adequate authority at the Centre, natio- 
nal policies could not be implemented 
satisfactorily and that the excellent re- 
commendations of many commissions 
and committees, in various fields of edu- 
cation, remained on paper Even the reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted by the 
conferences of Education Ministers and 
the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion remained unimplemented The 
Union Government should be invested 
with legal authority in the field of educa- 
tion, which should appear m the con- 
current list of subjects. 

The Education Commission was, however, 
caught m the dilemma of propagating the 
“delicate balance between centralization and 
decentralization” as influenced by western 
liberalism and experimentation In an em- 
phalic tone it asserts ; 

We are not m favour of fragmenting 
education and putting one part m the 


concurrent and the otlier in the State 
list; education should under any circum- 
stances, be created as a whole- -We are 
of the view that in a vast country like 
ours, the position given to education m 
the Constitution is probably the best 
because it provides for a Central leader- 
ship of a stimulating but noii-coercive 
character. The inclusion of education in 
the concurrent list may lead to undesir- 
able centralization and greater rigidity 
in a situation where the greatest need is 
for elasticity and freedom to experiment 
One may question the rationale of look- 
ing at the Central leadership with suspi- 
cion and charging it as prone to assume 
coercive character and undesirable cen- 
tralization and so forth 

Singh (1977) also feejs that the Union 
Government through various bodies like the 
NCERT, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, etc. has been providing direction 
to school education. Even prior to the 
42nd amendment of the Constitution, to 
quote Prof. Singh, “the Centre had an over- 
riding interest in education” and with 42nd 
amendment of the Constitution “what was 
felt vaguely and realized indirectly has now 
been verbalized and put in black and white 
and has been recognized formally.”® 

Inclusion of education m the Concurrent 
List marks a great break-through m the 
powers of the Union Government to legis- 
late in the matter of education Entry 25 of 
the List Ill-Concurrent List of the Constitu- 


‘R.P, Smgli, Education on the concurrent list— 
A historical analysis, Ef/iicntiori Quartei/y, GOI, 
MESW, April 1977, pp. 1-4 Prof Singh gives an 
excellent treatise on the subject He finds that 
(a) education before 1919 was “exclusively a 
federal subject,” and (b) "education was given 
partly a provisional status in the constitution”. 
"The 42nd amendment has merely restored what 
it otherwise enjoyed”. 
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tion now includes "Education including 
technical education, medical education and 
universities subject to the provisions of 
entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I; voca- 
tional and technical trauiing of labour ” 
Entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 in List I — Union 
List— include , 

The institutions known at the coninience- 
ment of this Constitution as the Banaras 
Hindu University, The Aligarh Muslim 
University and the Delhi University, 
established in pursuance of Article 371 
and any other institution declared by 
Parliament by law to be an institution of 
national importance (Entry 63) 

Institution for Scientific or technical 
education financed by the Government of 
India wholly or in part and declared by 
Parliament by law to be institutions of 
national importance (Entry 64) 

Union agencies and institutions for 

(a) Professional, vocational or technical 
training, including the training of 
police officers; or 

(b) The promotion of special studies or 
research, or 

(c) Scientific or technical assistance in 
the investigation or detection of 
crime. (Entry 65) 

Coordination and determination of 
standards in institutions for higher 
education or research and scientific 
and techical institutions (Entry 66) 

The legislative implications of List I — Union 
List, List II— Slate List and List III— Con- 
current List as spelled out in Article 346 are : 
only the Lok Sabha or Union Government 
can legislate on subjects covered by the List I 
—Union List, only State Legislature or State 
Government can legislate on subjects under 
List II — State List and on subjects under the 


List III— Concuirent List both the Lok Sabha 
and State Legislature can make law, with 
Union Legislature having a primacy. 

With the inclusion of education under 
the Concurrent List the power of the Union 
Legislature on education has been consider- 
ably enhanced . The Centre can now come 
forth with legislation to allow it to play a 
more positive role rather than be concerned 
with providing general directions This 
would be evident from the provisions con- 
tained m Article 245 of the Constitution 
where Clause (1) states that ' 

If any provision of a law made by the 
legislature of a Stale is repugnant any 
provision of a law made by Parliament 
which Parliament is competent to enact 
or to any provision of an existing law 
with respect to one of matters enumerat- 
ed in the Concurrent List, then subject to 
the provisions of Clause (2) the law 
made by the Parliament, whether passed 
before or after the law made by the legis- 
lature of such State, or, as the case may 
be, the existing law shall prevail and the 
law made by the legislature of the State 
shall, to the extent of the repugnancy be 
void. 

Clause (2) of Article 254 states , 

When a law made by the legislature of a 
State with respect to one of the matters 
enumerated m the Concurrent List 
contains any provision repugnant to the 
provision of an earlier law with respect 
to that matter then, the law so made by 
the legislature of such State shall, if it 
has been received for the consideratioa 
of the President and has received his 
assent prevail in the State Providei) that 
nothing in this clause shall prevent Parlia- 
ment from enacting at any time any law 
with respect to the same matter iticludiiig 
a law adding to, amending, varying or 
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repealing the law so made by the legis- 
lature of the State. 

The Union Government can now take prong- 
ed action to promote education. There is no 
technical hitch on the part of the Union 
Government to enact appropriate laws for 
making education free and compulsory for 
children up to the age of I4, to carry out 
much-cherished educational reforms including 
enforcing the 104-2 pattern of education, 
linking education with work, needs of the 
community and national development goals. 
The 42nd amendment placing education in 
the Concurrent List, gives the Union 
Government umpteen powers for taking up 
all pervasive educational reforms. To be 
specific, some of the issues on which the 
Union Government can initiate a series of 
actions may be enumerated as follows : 

1 The Union Government may enact 
legislation for providing compulsory ele- 
mentary education to all children in the 
Union and thus ensure that the long-awaited 
implementation of the Article 45 of the 
constitution is enforced. 

2 There is considerable heterogeneity 
in the structure and pattern of schooling. 
For instance, in Pondicherry there are five 
patterns of schooling, viz. French pattern 
(seven years of primary schooling and four 
years of high schooling); Kerala pattern 
(I-lV classes as primary, V-VIII classes as 
upper primary, and VIII-X classes as high 
school); Tamil Nadu pattern (I-V classes as 
primary, VI-VIH classes as upper primary 
and four years of high schooling), etc. The 
duration of school education also varies 
from 10 to 14 years Different states follow 
different practice regarding minimum age 
for admission, medium of instruction, com- 
pulsory examination which are m some 
instances more governed by convention than 
any rational justification. The far-reaching 
recommendations of the National Commis- 


sion on Education and the National Policy 
Resolution on Education regarding restruc- 
turmg of education have remained un- 
heeded, The Union List can now effectively 
enforce the 104243 pattern of education 
which has been accepted, m principle, by all 
states. In the new pattern the ten years of 
schooling constitute an integrated unit of 
undifferentiated education which may be 
sub-divided in a variety of ways (e.g. 
44343 , 34443, 54342 or 54243) 
according to local needs. 

3 A variety of well-tried practices with 
respect to non-formal education, ungraded 
curriculum and open school can be adopted 
on a wide scale 

4 As regards curriculum reforms the 
suggestions and guidelines developed in the 
approach papers— (i) The Curriculum for 
the Ten-Year School— A Framework, (ii) 
Higher Secondary Education' and its Voca- 
tionalization, and (ih) Teacher Education 
Curriculum— A Framework— can be taken 
up without entangling m unwanted bureau- 
cratic rigidities at State levels 

5. The Union Government can play an 
effective role in achieving the long-desired 
coordination between the school and the 
university and introduce school-college-uni- 
versity complexes by promulgating necessary 
decrees. 

All the steps enumerated above would go 
a long way in honouring the Directives 
enshrined in the Constitution and Resolu- 
tions of the UN Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which states 

Everyone has the right to education 

Education shall be free, at least in the 

elementary and fundamental stages. Ele- 
mentary education shall be compulsory. 

(1968, Art. 26 clause 1). 

Again, the enforcement of legislation, poli- 
cies and programmes is by no means an easy 
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task. This calls for unflinching commitment 
and support from policy framers, adminis- 
trators, politicians and the community. The 
implementation depends upon persons vested 
with power and in democracies upon the 
willingness of the people. In a democracy 
like ours there are a host of pressures from 
various sources including formidable social 
constraints impeding the process of reforms. 
These need to be tackled. Early implementa- 
tion of universalization of elementary edu- 


cation would be conducive in promoting 
growth with justice and enable the masses to 
discharge their Fundamental Duties with 
respect to (u) developing "scientific temper 
humanism and the spirit of inqiiity and 
reform” and (i) “striving towards excellence 
in all spheres of individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises 
to higher levels of endeavour and achieve- 
ment.” 

Q 
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c 

V-^LASSROOM questions are 
potent means of pupil learning They are 
used for a variety of purposes in the class- 
room Due to their potentiality to realize 
different instructional objectives, the class- 
room questions have attracted the attention 
of research workers m recent times, Jangira 
(1980) provides an extensive review of re- 
searches conducted in this area in India and 
abroad The review reveals a trend of 
research ' studying classroom questioning 
behaviours in bits. The studies on compre- 
hensive classroom questioning behaviour in 
its entitety have been called, for. The present 
study is an attempt in this direction. The 
study purports to cover structural charac- 
teristics of classroom questions, their 
relationship with the type of pupil responses 
they elicit and the pupil i response manage- 


ment behaviour of social studies teachers 
teaching Class VII. 

Objectives 

The present study purports to realize the 
following specific objectives ■ 

1. To study the incidence and levels of 
classroom questions used by social 
studies teachers teaching Class VII. 

2. To study the structural characteris- 
tics of questions used by social 
studies teachers teaching Class VII. 

3. To study the relationship between 
structural characteristics of class- 
room questions and pupil responses 

4. To study the relationship between 
pupil response types and pupil res- 
ponse management behaviour of 
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social studies teachers teaching 
Class Vn 

Hypotheses 

In order to realize the specific objectives 
(3) and (4) above, the following hypotheses 
were formulated for testing : 

1. Structural characteristics of class- 
room questions are significantly 
associated with pupil responses 

2. Pupil response management be- 
haviour of teachers teaching social 
studies to Class VII are significantly 
associated with pupil response 
types, 


Specific hypotheses were not formulated 
for the first two objectives, since they are 
status objectives, 

Procedure 

The study covers 25 social studies 
teachers teaching Class VII in Delhi and 
Rohtak district of Haryana. Only teachers 
showing willingness to the tape-recording of 
their lessons were covered. One lesson of 
each of the 25 teachers was tape-recorded 
for analysis using the modified version of 
the classroom questioning behaviour obser- 
vation system (CQBOs) developed by Jangira 
(I9B1). The tool is described briefly in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

classroom questioning behaviour coding system* 


Area 

Category 

Operational Definition 

Question function 

1. Management 

Questions ensuring understanding of 
the task related instructions and 
questions used for securing pupil 
attention 


2. Substantathe 
Business 

Questions directly related to content 


Structural 

characteristics 

3 Relevant 

Questions relevant to content and the 
teaching situation 


4, Precision 

Questions free from redundant words 
and phrases 


5. Clarity 

Questions free from ambiguity 


6. Correctness 

Questions which are grammatically 
correct 


7, Level of Questions 

(a) Lower Level : Questions at memory 
level, recall or recognition ques- 
tions 



(8) Middle Level ; Questions which call 
for translation interpretation and 
application, levels of pupils in 
responding 
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Area 

Category 

Operational Definition 



(c) Higher Level : Questions which call 
for analysis, synthesis and evalua- 
tion abilities of pupils to respond 

Pupil responses 

8. No Response 

Silence after the questions. No student 
come forward for responding 


9 ff'rong Response 

Incorrect response 


10. Incomplete Response 

Whatever part of response has been 
received is correct, but tt is not com- 
plete 


11. Partially Coriect 

Some part of the response that has 
been received is correct, while some 

IS incorrect 


12. Correct Response 

The '■criterion response envisaged by 
the teacher 

Management of pupil 
response 

13, Acceptance 

Teacheis’ acceptance of the response 
verbally 


14. Rejection 

Teachers’ rejection of the response 
verbally 


15. No Rejection 

The teacher either passes on to the 
other activity aftei the pupil response 
or he IS silent 


16. Prompting 

Questions providing a cue with a view 
to leadmg the pupil to the criterion 
response 


17. Seeking Further 
Information 

Questions soliciting more response to 
guide the pupil to complete his incom- 
plete response 


1 1 , Structuring Response 

Teacher statement directed to round- 
ing off the pupil responses to sum- 
marization, elaboration and modifymg 
language arrangement 


‘Adapted from Jangira (1979) 
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The coders of the tape-recorded lessons 
were trained in coding the lessons in terms 
of the categories of teacher behaviours com- 
prising the tool. Inter-coder and intra-coder 
reliabilities were worked out The inter-coder 
reliability of 86 was achieved. The intra- 
coder reliabilities with a gap of one, two, 
three and four weeks ranged from .78 to .88 
The reliabilities were considered to be reason- 
able. 

Results 

The data concerning the incidence and 
levels of classroom questions have been pre- 
sented in teims of percentages. The length 
of questions was worked out in terms of the 


study reveals quite high an incidence of 
classroom questions. Average incidence of 
question comes to 28 per lesson of 30 
minutes. The incidence is higher than Baden 
(1974) who reports 24 questions pei lesson 
of 35 minutes’ duration The incidence of 
classroom questions at different levels is 
shown in Table 2. 

As expected, the questions at higher levels 
are asked sparingly, while the incidence of 
questions . at the lower level is the highest, 
The finding is in line with Gallagher (1965), 
Guszek (1968), Scheiber (1967), and Brain- 
mer (1974) 

Structural characteristics and pupil res 
ponses : Association between the paris of 
structural characteristics of classroom qnes- 


TABLE 2 

INCIDENCE OF CLASSROOM QUESTIONS AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 


Level of 
Questwns 

Total Frequency 
m 25 Lessons 

Percentage Ft equency 
in 25 Lessons 

Average Frequency 
jper Lesson 

Higher 

16 

2 32 

0,64 

Middle 

48 

6 97 

1.92 

Lowei 

624 

90.69 

24,96 

Total 

683 

99,98 

27.52 


four quartile values. Chi-square test of in- 
dependence was applied to the pairs of 
structural characteristics of classroom ques- 
tions and pupil response types as well as 
pupil response management behaviour of 
teachers and pupil response types The 
results emerging this analysis are presented 
in this section. 

Incidence and level of questions : The 


tions and pupil responses was studied 
through computing chi-square values for 
each pair. Table 3 gives the pairs, df, chi- 
square values and their significance level, 
It provides data regarding the first hypo- 
thesis. The response types are no res- 
ponse, wrong response, incomplete response, 
partially correct response and correct 
response, ■ • - - « 
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TABLE 3 

STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSROOM QUESTIONS AND PUPIL RESPONSES 

Structural Charactei istics df Chi-Square Significance Findings 

Value Value 


Relevance and pupil 5 40.86 ,01 Relevant questions elicit mote 

response correct responses and irrelevant 

ones more 'no response’ and 
wrong response situations 

Clarity and pupil responses 5 16107 .01 Clear questions evoke more 

correct and partially correct 
responses 

Precision and pupil response 5 102 00 .01 Precise questions elicit more 

correct responses 

Grammatical correctness 5 137,59 01 Grammatically con ect questions 

and pupil responses elicit more correct responses 

Question length and 5 340.45 ,01 Questions of average length 

pupil responses elicit the highest number of 

correct responses, while short 
and lengthy questions elicit 

- . almost equal number of correct 

responses 


Table 3 reveals significant “process-process” as a material consequence, should determine 
relationships between the structural characte- the pupil response management behaviour of 
ristic of the classroom questions used by the teachers. As a matter of fact, the two should 
teachers and pupil response types. The cor- have a correspondence with each other, 
rectness of the pupil response can be consi- With this logic in view association between 
dered as an immediate product criteria The the two was studied The pupil response 
table also reiterates the desirability of the types specified in the precedihg section were 
five structural characteristics as components studied against the six pupil response mana- 
of the classroom questioning behaviour of gement behaviours of the teachers’ teaching 
teachers. The first hypothesis is supported behaviours— prompting behaviour, further 
by the data presented in Table 2l information seeking behaviour and response 

Pupil respdrtse types and management structuring behaviour Table 4 presents the 
behaviour of tedchers : The pupil responses, results. 
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PUPIL RESPONSE TYPES AND PUPIL RESPONSE MANAGEMENT 
BEHAVIOUR OF TEACHERS 


Pupil Response and 
Management Behaviour 

df 

Chi-square 

Values 

Significance 

Values 

Findings 

Pupil response and 
reacting behaviour 

10 

431.45 

.01 

59,25 per cent of the correct 
questions are accepted, 
While 40.74 per cent are not 
reacted to 

Pupil response and 
prompting behaviour 

5 

111.35 

01 

Prompting is done m the 
case of 12 90 per cent no 
response situations, 40 pet 
cent wrong response and 
28.57 per cent incomplete 
lesponse situations 

Pupil response and further 
information seeking 
behaviour 

5 

75.51 

.01 

Further information seeking 
behaviout has been caused 
in 57 16 per cent of incom- 
plete responses and 36,92 
per cent of partially correct 
response 

Pupil responses and 
response structuring 
behaviour 

5 

71, «1 

.01 

The tendency to structure 
pupil responses is quite low. 
Structuring is used in the 
case of partially correct and 
incomplete response situa- 
tions 


Table 4 reveals signiiicant associatioa bet- 
ween pupil response types and pupil response 
management behaviour teachers, thereby, 
supporting the second hypothesis. However, 
prompting behaviour is comparatively m 
low key, Same is the case with structuring. 
This implies that some of the responses go 
unmanaged, i.e. they are either not reacted 
to or other management behaviours which 
ought to have been are not used. This calls 
for a training programme for incorporating 
the desirable pupil response management 
behaviours in teachers. Training approaches 
and training materials developed by Jangira 
1979, Jangira and Singh (in press) and 
Jangira (1981) will be quite useful for the 


purpose. 

In summary, the incidence of classroom 
questions requiring higher level of mental 
thinkrag is very low; there is an association 
between the structural characteristics of 
questions asked by social studies teachers 
covered in the present study and pupil res- 
ponses; and there is an association between 
the pupil responses and pupil response 
management behaviour of teachers. The 
details about the associations are available 
in Jangira (1981). However, some of the 
response management behaviours are used 
m low key. The teachers require training in 
improving their pupil response mandgeinet 
behaviour. 
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Education in Developing Countries 
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This article is pnmarily based on ten yews' 
personal expet lence, knowledge and assessment 
of the fimctionwg of coiiespondetice course in 
India 


A 

Ais the multifaceted role 
of education in the development process has 
come to be recognized by the developing 
countries as the most potent single factor, 
they everywhere are not only launching 
massive drives to open greater vistas of edu- 
cation for their rapidly increasing populace 
but are also planning to provide opportuni- 
ties for ‘second chance’ education and train- 
ing for those who remained deprived of 
formal education or who need further 
education and training specific to their voca- 
tions and aspirations, Though formal edu- 
cation is still regarded to be most prominent 
mode of delivery, yet by now the increasing 


importance of the informal or non-foimal 
system as the most viable complementary 
adjunct to the present education system has 
been accepted without the past murmuring 
skepticism. The institutions providing for 
correspondence education or distance educa- 
tion off the campus are increasing in number 
and gradually diversifying their educational 
activities to the changing needs of the socie- 
ties of the developing dountries. However, 
these corresondence institutes that are 
emerging in the low-income group develop- 
ing countries are neither the exact replica of 
institutions developed in the West, the 
pioneer in the field nor have these been 
organized on correct assumptions and 
rationale. No wonder the system of distance 
education in these countries in sociological 
perspectives still continue to be called by 
many as ‘marginal’, ‘peripheral’ to the real 
business of education, and is being dubbed 
by the die-hards as a system in which in- 
ferior courses are taught by inferior teachers 
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to inferior students demand for education has to be met in such 


Any evaluation of the present system of 
correspondence education and any attempt 
to draw a conceptual framework for practice 
in distance education in the developing 
countries would necessitate the examination 
of their peculiar circumstances and situa- 
tions. They on the one side make imperative 
the adoption of the system of distance edu- 
cation as the most viable alteinative and on 
the other side put a number of constraints 
m adopting the western model as such 
In the developing countries, the problem 
of ‘pupil explosion’ has assumed a great 
magnitude and the demand for education 
largely overwhelms the supply of physical 
resouices Many factors have contributed 
to this phenomenon. The emergence of the 
new concepts of development and a growing 
egalitaiian spirit favouring democratization 
in the distribution of education, the greater 
recognition by the leaders and planners of 
the fact that education is a factor of multi- 
dimensional development of which man is 
both the end and the instrument®, and that 
widely diffused educational activities pro- 
voke and facilitate change in the prevailing 
socio-political conditions by providing the 
otherwise disadvantaged persons with a 
degree of social and economic mobility to 
breakthrough the traditional barriers— all 
have directly or indirectly resulted in a 
greater demand for education Besides the 
lack of physical and financial resources, as 
there are unequal educational opportunities 
based on sex, socio-economic status and 
different regional, rural, urban and, some- 
times, ethnic background, this increasing 

Tred Harvey HarriiiEton, Knute O Broady 
Memorial Address. Distance Education m the 
World's Future Pr oceedings of the Intel national 
Council for Correspondence Education. The 
system of distance education, yo\ 2, p 8. 

^Education Sector Policy Paper, Washington, 
World Bank. 1980. p 14 . 


a manner that on minimum costs it may 
lead to the equalization and expansion of 
educational opportunities and bring about 
rural, urban, and regional balanced and 
integrated development, and cater to the 
mass and not only the elite of the society. 
The formal system of education which alone 
is no longer regarded as a panacea for all 
the ills of the educational world even in the 
developed countries, would not, indeed, 
touch the fringe of the growing dimensions 
and magnitude of the problem of the deve- 
loping countries. As already mentioned they 
not only lack the financial, physical and 
human resources but the geographic and 
demographic conditions, i.e. vast distances, 
low density of population, harsh environ- 
ment, and poor communications make the 
solution through conventional channel alone 
an impossibility in the near future Thus the 
adoption of informal and non-formal modes 
along with the formal as an integral part of 
the educational system is a sine qua non. 

As in many developing countries the 
present system of correspondence education 
IS haphazardly developed and imitatively 
introduced, the question that crops up is 
what should be the well conceived and pro- 
perly planned model for the developmg 
countries vis-a-vis the developed To resolve 
this issue the question of priorities, working 
definition of distance study, its goals and 
objectives, target groups, organization and 
administration, choice of media, etc. are to 
‘be properly investigated in the light of 
peculiar circumstances and situations, and 
financial-physical-resonrce constraints. 

As in the developed countries the system 
of distance education has grown as a well- 
nourished child on comparatively very well 
planned lines, the priorities and aims with 
regard to the area, courses, professions and 
skills and the clientele to be covered are well 
delineated. However, in the case of moSt of 
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the developing coimtnes, the system of 
correspondence education or continuing 
education was implanted as an expediently 
attraetive innovative experience or experi- 
ment from the West Neither national edu- 
cational priorities were taken into view nor 
was any correct assessment of the needs of 
the society made. Naturally thus the system 
or the technique slipped mainly into a tradi- 
tional rut. To pull the system out of the 
conventional moorings and to pat it on lines 
consistent with the needs of the society and 
the national priorities of equity, equalization 
and expansion of both general and professio- 
nal educational opportunities, the priorities, 
assumptions and rationale of the system 
need to he redefin'ed While the population 
of the developed world has already attained 
a great degree of equity and expansion in 
the field of education, and the percentage of 
enrolment in these countries is 94, 86.5 and 
30 per cent at the primary, secondary and 
tertiary levels, respectively, compared to 64, 
38 and 8.7 per cent in the developing coun- 
tries.^ The concept and purpose of distance 
education in western countries thus more 
revolves round the idea of refurbishing and 
refreshing the acquired knowledge and keep- 
ing abreast with latest development in their 
fields of skill and specialization. Comparati- 
vely a small clientele is seeking knowledge 
through distance education with the it- 
might-help-him assumption. Distance edu- 
cation in the developed world is primarily 
of the nature of continuing education. 
Whereas the concept and purpose of dis- 
tance education in the developing countries 
has to be of the nature of ‘bridging gaps’, 
maybe socio-economic, rural and urban, 
geographic, demographic and primarily one 
concerning physical and financial resources 
at the individual and national levels. The 


'Education ■ Sectot policy paper. Washington, 
World Bank. 1980, pp. 112-13 


only purpose that predominates with 
majority of clientele is that degree migtj 
help him. And the scope of distance ot 
continuing education as provided hy the 
existing educational institutions is very 
narrow, and implementation makes matters 
even worse. The use of devices technologi- 
cally made possible to span the distance 
between the educators and learners, e.g, 
radio, TV, tape-recording and films is neither 
being significantly made at the local or the 
national levels nor is their use beiag 
planned on a vast scale in the near future, 
If any system such as the adult literacy 
drive is initiated at the national level it 
boils clown to the passing of the buck, and 
if the initiative is local it tends to take a 
mould peculiar to the thinking and whims 
of decision-making agencies who most ol 
the time in order to protect their vested in- 
terests take no pains in the innovative sys- 
tems except to project that they are neither 
any match of the existing system nor would 
they serve any useful purpose It is partly 
because of this and partly because of the 
lack of acceptance of the system by the 
nation and the coordinating agencies that 
the correspondence institutions are suffering 
and are being reduced to inferior channels, 

Obviously in the present context, the 
working definition of distance education in 
low-income developing countries like India 
Could not be more than an innovative 
system borrowed and implanted in the 
image of the western model without natio- 
nal, governmental and social (except by 
those directly involved) acceptance, and 
organized in the manner permitted by the 
local decision-making agencies within the 
purview of the resources raised to cater to 
the clientele readily available with no 
cherished and preconceived goals. 

The framing of any new model that 
would be successful m terms both of 1 
system and the national ends must necessa' 
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rily vouchsafe tlie acceptance of the system 
by the nation, i e the nation or the govern- 
ment or the coordinating agencies are a 
willing party to provide for and develop the 
system, Secondly, if it IS to conform to the 
national priorities and goals and work 
within financial-physical-resource constraints, 
it must provide for both centralized and 
decentralized planning. The centralized 
planning should concentrate on framing 
broad obligatory guidelines to serve the 
national ends and to construct the pro- 
gramme within the national financial-physi- 
cal-resource constraints but must also pro- 
vide the bare minimum for the system to 
function and not to limp with or without 
crutches. Third, the model envisages a close 
rapport between the academic and media 
controlling agencies-their willing, obli- 
gatory, well-coordinated, specialized and 
exclusive channel-oriented service to the 
system. It is high time that the Government 
of India initiates measures to establish 
exclusive relay stations both at the national 
and local levels, if not televarsity (which 
might not prove useful to the masses as yet) 


for academic programmes Fourth, a net- 
work of study centres, which will serve 
as librarycum-aiidio-visual-cum-tutor-coun- 
selling-cum-adult literacy centres should be 
given top priority so as to ensure equity of 
opportunities and amenities m the various 
regions and in the rural and urban areas, 
and between the comparatively economi- 
cally better off and the weaker sections of 
the society Fifth, to reduce costs the model 
purports to ensure, maybe through a central 
directive, a minimum functional cooperation 
amongst the various local and regional 
units Sixth, important ingredient of the 
model is both the functional and financial 
autonomy within the university structure if 
these are to stay as a part of the campuses. 
Last but not the least, the model conceives 
of a faculty committed to the system and well 
conversant with the educational technology 
evolved from time to time to meet the needs 
and requirements of both the society and 
the system, and definitely not a faculty, the 
members of which will make correspondence 
courses as a ‘jumping board’. □ 
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Ip MAN ever conceived of 
systems in business, industry, education or 
any form of management, it was because 
he observed the elegance of the systems in 
nature, the smoothness of their operation 
and their meaningfulness in life The term 
‘systems’, however, entered our vocabulary 
with the development of the science and art 
of business management. But the idea of 
being ‘systematic’ is ait old one, dating back 
to the dawn of civilization when cities were 
built, monuments constructed and society 
began to be organized, Because educators 
deal with that dynamic and highly variable 
creature, the human being, we tend to 
believe that the science of systems manage- 
ment is not clearly applicable to schools. 
This may be one of the reasons why some 
schools are poorly managed. 

It is thus all the more important for 
school administrators, managers or princi- 
pals to View their institutions as a systems 
model, consisting of smaller systems within 


greater systems. What is a system ? We may 
define it as a conscious linking of inter- 
related and interdependent componenhi 
producing a facilitating effect in the carrying 
out of one or more processes to achieve the 
desired end. If we want to manage our edu- 
cational institution better, we must first he 
highly conscious of the aims of the insti- 
tution. As Aristotle rightly pointed out over 
two thousand years ago, the prime cause of 
anything is the end for which it exists and 
towards which it moves. So the first step in 
designing an effective system is to ; (i) stall 
the gods, and (Ji) define the ohjectms which 
the system aims to achieve. 

If our goals and objectives are to he 
truly relevant and meaningful we must first 
analyse human needs. A school manager 
who designs any part of the school, hed 
the curriculum, the office procedures or even 
the tea service, without taking account of 
human needs, will find that his whole system 
fails. He will encounter resistance, conflictSi 
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lack of cooperation, and a sense of frustra- 
tion both in himself and in all the other 
persons concerned. Once the aims and objec- 
tives are chalked out, the next stage is to 
design processes to meet those aims and 
objectives The best way of designing pro- 
cesses is to study the existing system, if any, 
conceptualize a fresh structure, and select 
methods or means of achieving the desired 
goals. 

If the manager who designs the system 
happens to be a physical scientist, with no 
understanding of human psychology and 
lacking the perception to sense human 
strengths and weaknesses, and if he is al- 
together unconscious of individual differ- 
ences, the processes or methods he proposes 
will fail. A good manager, therefore, has to 
be a good psychologist, and must possess 
breadth of vision if the systems he designs 
are to be successfully operated by the people 
involved in the process. 

The final stage in designing a system is 
to build in ways of managing a system, 
namely, to (i) control it, (ii) evaluate it, and 
(ik) modify it- In this sense, the school 
administrator has to be open, objective and 
highly flexible, so that he does not interfere 
with the system while it is in' operation, 
but has the power to judge the effectiveness 
and modify it accordingly, to ensure that 
the aims are surely achieved. He has to see 
that these aims, if met, will fulfil the psycho- 
logical and social needs of the parents, 
pupils, teachers, officials and others involved 
in the educational system. 

In this emergent society of ours there will 
always be managers and the managed The 
chief of an African tribe, a politican, the 
managing director of a company, a foreman, 
a headmaster are all manifestations of man’s 
deshe to range behind some sort of leader 
who will accept responsibility, understand 
them and work out systems that will serve 
their needs and interests. But if this manager 


considers himself a mere technician who 
drafts plans, programmes and procedures 
without caring in a sensitive way for the 
people concerned he will soon be over- 
thrown The systems analyst may be a mere 
technician, but there is much heart-searching 
as to what systems designing is all about. 
The African chief finds himself borne along 
on a tide of demagogy; the politician is at 
the mercy of the so-called ‘free’ press. The 
school pnnicipal is the target of murmur and 
dissent when he tries to be firm about poli- 
cies and programmes The effective manager 
then is one who moulds his system with the 
pliant material of human psychology and 
imbues it with visions of the evolution of 
the human soul towards perfection. Such a 
manager cannot treat the people in his 
systems as the behavioural psychologists 
might, expecting them to respond in a set 
way to certain stimuli. 

A good manager keeps modifying the 
system to suit the changing society it serves, 
as well as the individual abilities of those 
who man the system from time to time. All 
the theories that go into the training of a 
manager, all the terminology and techniques 
like PERT [programme evaluation and review 
techniques), logos (language for optimizing 
graphically ordered system), CPM (critical 
path method), pem (programme evaluation 
measures), cybernetics, input, feedback 
loops, and so on can be of little use if 
human qualities are lacking in the manager 
himself. These human qualities make a 
manager sensitive to the psychological needs 
of others, so that the systems he designs 
and controls are humanly satisfying to all 
those involved. 

The neatest model of these human needs 
lies perhaps in Maslow’s motivation theory. 
Maslow has drawn human needs on an 
ascending scale from the most basic needs to 
the highest spiritual needs. On the lowest 
rung are the physiological needs of food. 
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shelter, sleep, sex, comfort. Unless these are 
duly fulfilled, man cannot rise to the next 
rung in which he needs a sense of security If 
the person is secure, then he seeks love. At 
the fourth plain, he seeks self-esteem and 
recognition, and at the highest plain he 
desires self-dctudlizdtion. It is at this point 
that the human being becomes a creative 
individual. 

The system a manager designs must cater 
to all these motivational needs of the people, 
right from the bread-and-butter needs to the 
soul-expressive forces If the system gives 
scope to the most creative individuals it 
touches, then their creativity is bound to 
lead to changes in the system itself. The 
enlightened manager is open to such change 
and in fact encourages his staff to design 
better and better system. In short, he gra- 
dually makes himself indispensable. While 
retaining his leadeiship role, he becomes 
more of a friend, philosopher and guide 
The best manager or school administrator 
never sets himself on a pedestal. His per- 
sonal qualities ate both humanitarian and 
yet objective 

Compassion, for example, the ability to 
understand with both head and heart the 
personal problems of the man or woman 
who comes for counsel, is a quality that is 
compounded of humility and psychological 
insight. Rarely does one meet cases of 
managers of high calibre who are not 
possessed of the gift of compassion to a 
high degree. When adjectives like ‘ruthless’ 
or ‘hard-hearted’ are applied to a school 
principal or supervisor, it is pretty certain 
that, however successful in the short term 
may be the operation he manages, in the 
long term no really sound system is being 
built. The atmosphere under such a system 
is one of stress and strain, of shocks and 
uncertainties; in a word, of insecurity. And 
there the very second rung of Maslow’s 
motivational scale crumbles, 


The manager who can, by a combination t 
of character and ability, diffuse a sense o[ 
ordered calm and planned progress, is assur ^ 
ed of loyality and esteem. The system h ! 
designs will obtain the support of thost ; 
operating it. At the other pole to ‘coni' : 
passion’ lies the top-rating manageinem | 
quality, ablity to think clearly. A muddlci * 
mmd creates muddles around it, and m ; 
‘system’ can emerge from a muddle. Tlit ' 
fountain-head of an elegant system is clatilj \ 
of mind, and this in turn springs from cos' 
centration, which is in itself a vital discipline , 
for a systems designer. 

Clarity in designing and managing j ; 
system is often based on up-to-date pie \ 
fessional knowledge, technical expertise anJ , 
management training — but the best manager ; 
has wider horizons He tries to acliiew i 
‘wholeness’, that is, to be complete in hm 
self— not perfect but complete. This com- 
pleteness is a paramount gift. There aie 
echoes here of Jan Chiistian Smuts, with 
his study of holism and evolution ' Smnls 
believed that every system is a unity, a 
centre of activity dominated by one funda- 
mental property. It is this ultimate internal 
unity that shapes the innumerable system 
m life into one orderly and harmonious 
whole His idea of holism as an attempt at 
synthesis, suggests that the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts, and that tie 
manager should not lose sight of the whole 
in designing the components of the system, 
It is just in this wholeness of outlook that 
the school manager becomes humane, and 
uniquely contributes to the welding together 
of the hopes and fears of all those he is 
managing, namely pupils, teachers, suppor- 
tive staff, the general public, and even the 
school trustees or governing body. 

How is he to achieve this ‘wholeness 
himself so that his systems are imbued with 
it too ? The ansyver is that everything should 
be of excitement and interest to him. Ptf 
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judice, preconception, dogma and bigotry 
should be anathema to him He should 
strive all the time to ripen his mind by 
reading many books, seeing as many plays, 
paintings and films, listening to as much 
music, visiting as many new places, and talk- 
ing to as many people as time will allow. 
This attractive catalogue of activity will 


help him rise above the routines’ of his job. 
The breadth of vision and diversity of 
interests thus generated will enable him to 
step out of the system he has created, and 
view It from god-like heights to judge whe- 
ther it contributes to achieving the ultimate 
human purposes. At this point the school 
managerturnsa philosophei 1 D 
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J- BACHING and learning 
constitute two major aspects of any system 
of education. Of the two, learning aspect 
has received considerable attention of be- 
havioural scientists. A peep into the history 
of educational psychology reveals that the 
educational problems in the schools of France 
laid emphasis on the study of learning, 
memory and intelligence. The problem of 
students who did not gain from instruction 
was looked at from the point of learning 
rather than that of teaching. “Although 
Itard and Segum grappled with the problem 
from the standpoint of teaching, the lime- 
light was stolen from them by Binet who 
made it a matter of intelligence” (Mitra 
1972). Later the researchers like Barr, Ryans, 
Gags, Flanders, Smith, Bellack, etc. em- 
phasized the importance of teaching in the 
learning of students. 

It is now realized that a teacher’s behavi- 
our IS an important variable m the teaching- 
learning process. The communication pro- 
cess between a teacher and his students has 
been found to be chiefly responsible for the 


proper educational growth of students, This 
IS so because classroom climate is crucial to 
learning process. The learning on the part 
of students depends to a large extent on the 
socio-emotional climate in the classroom, 
The verbal behaviour of a teacher creates tht 
climate of freedom or restriction for the 
pupils in the classroom. A teacher’s behavi- 
our, therefore, sets the climate and condi- 
tions the learning of pupils to a large extent, 
With the realization of the importance of 
socio-emotional climate of the classroom 
generated by teacher-pupil interaction, the 
study of teacher’s behaviour has gained im- 
portance. 

Realizing the importance of teacher 
behaviour in the classroom, researcjiMs 
made attempts to identify the characteristics 
of ‘successful’ and ‘unsuccessful’ teachers. 
The dominant theme of these studies has 
been the search for the good teacher. In 
these studies, the personality and intelligence 
test scores, etc. were related to marks ih 
teaching practice and m theory The out- 
come of these studies has usually been that 
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teachers who are rated high manifest a wide 
range of personality and cognitive characte- 
ristics. One of the major drawbacks of 
studies conducted has been that the tools of 
measuring teacher effectiveness have been 
rating scales which are high inference mea- 
sures Medley and Mitzel (1963) also con- 
cluded that much of the woik on teaching 
effectiveness must be discarded as irrelevant 
either because the criteria of teaching effec- 
tiveness weie invalid or because no objective 
measures of teaching behaviour were used. 

Flanders has made and important contri- 
bution in the measurement of classroom in- 
teraction objectively by devising a category 
system known as Flanders’ interaction analy- 
sis category system. On the basis of several 
correlational, field and experimental studies, 
Flanders (1965) concluded that indirect 
teacher influence is positively related to 
pupils’ achievement. These findings have 
been corroborated by a number of investi- 
gators (Lashier 1965, Morrison 1966, John 
1967, Powell 1968, Gardner 1973 and Lulla 
1974, etc) In India, Santhanam (1972), 
Roy (1973), Malhotra (1975), George (1975) 
studied teacheis’ behaviour in relation to 
age, sex, recency of training, teaching ex- 
perience, professional status, qualifications, 
etc. But these studies have failed to provide 
any conclusive results 

Collins (1973) conducted a study on 
Australian teachers and found the female 
teachers more traditional and formal in this 
approach to their profession. This indicates 
that male and female teachers may differ in 
their teaching behaviour. The present study 
makes an attempt to determine whether 
there IS any significant difference between 
male and female teachers with regard to 
their teaching behaviour, i.e indirect teach- 
ing behaviour 

Sample 

The sample of the study consisted of 100 
trained graduate teachers in science working 


in 33 higher secondary schools of Delhi 
These schools were selected randomly. Of 
these 100 teachers, 57 were men and 43 
women These teachers were m the age-group 
23 to 44 years and most of them were B Sc. 
B.Ed. 

Tool Used 

The Flanders’ interaction analysis cate- 
gory system was adapted to encode the 
classroom behaviour of teachers included in 
the sample The Table shows the significance 
of difference between male and female 
teachers with regard to ten dimensions of 
classroom interaction. The significance of 
difference between means of these ten dimen- 
sions of classroom interaction of male and 
female teachers was determined by the use 
of t-test 

Discussion of Results 

The Table on page 50 shows that there is 
a significant difference in the teacher talk of 
male and female teachers. Male teachers talk- 
ed more than female ones. Similar findings 
have been reported by Santhanam and George 
in their studies Santhanam (1972) found 
male teachers talking more (66 per. cent) than 
female teachers (62 per cent). George (1975) 
also reported significant difference at .01 
level between teacher talk of male (70 046 
per cent) and female teachers (63.375 per 
cent) Student talk, as given in the Table, 
has been more in classes under female 
teachers than under male teachers and the 
difference in the student talk in classes under 
female and male teachers was found signi- 
ficant at .05 level. Santhanam (1972) and 
George (1975) reported similar findings m 
their studies Santhanam (1972) reported 
that student talk was 24 per cent m classes 
under female teachers and 20 per cent under 
male teachers George’s (1975) study also 
revealed that there are more student talk m 
classes under female teachers (17.778 per 
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table 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF VARIOUS DIMENSIONS OF 
CLASSROOM interaction OF MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS 


SI- 

Dimension of 

Female Teachers 

Male Teachers 


No. 

classroom 
mtei action 

Mean 

SD 

Standard 
ei voi 

Mean 

SD 

Standard 

eiror 


1. 

Per cent 

teacher 

talk 

77.1418 

5,558 

0.848 

80.0103 

5.731 

0.759 

2, 51* 

2 

Per cent 

pupil 

talk 

10 7883 
4.475 

0 682 

8.9596 

3.148 

0.417 

2,40* 

3. 

I/D 

(indirect/ 

directl 

latio 

0,1870 

0 110 

0 017 

0.1714 

0,091 

0.012 

0,77 

4. 

i/d 

(indirect/ 

direct) 

ratio 

0.8009 

0,379 

0.058 

0.9814 

0 641 

0 085 

1.64 

5. 

Per cent 
confusion 

0 8535 
0.682 

0.104 

0.8053 

0,943 

0 125 

0.26 

6 . 

Per cent 

teacher 

convergent 

questions 

7.4163 

2.975 

0.454 

7,1228 

2.702 

0.358 

O.Sl 

7. 

Per cent 
teacher 
divergent 
questions 

0.8791 

1.209 

0.184 

0.5596 

0.790 

0,105 

1.60 

8. 

Per cent 
teacher 
acceptance of 
student ideas 

1.7372 

1.789 

0,273 

1.7105 

1.251 

0.166 

009 

9. 

Per cent 
teacher 
using student 
ideas 

0.7070 

0.781 

0.119 

0.8544 

1.100 

0.146 

0.75 

10, 

Per cent 
silence on 
account of 
student thinking 

3.5907 

2.062 

0.314 

3.3842 

1.796 

0.238 

0.53 


* Significant at O.OS level 
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cent) than under male teachers (14 254 per 
cent) He also found the difference signi- 
ficant at 0 05 level, From this it becomes 
evident that female teachers talk less in the 
classroom than male teachers and the former 
generate a greater amount of student talk 
t fian the latter. There could be many reasons 
for these findings. 

One possible reason for higher teacher 
talk of male teachers could be that male 
teachers may he having better mastery over 
the subject-matter than female teachers. 
Because of this, they may be making the 
students understand the subject-matter more 
properly through more explanations Since 
they may be explaining more than female 
teachers, they talk more than female 
teachers 

It can be inferred that a gcater amount 
of student talk in classes under female 


teachers than under male teachers may be 
due to the reason that the former give their 
students more freedom to talk than the 
latter. 

The male and female teachers, however, 
do not differ significantly with regard to the 
remaining eight dimensions of classroom 
mteraction i/d and i/d ratios are the mam 
indicators of a teachers’ indirect/direct be- 
hevavour The results of this study show 
that there is no significant difference bet- 
ween male and female teachers in respect of 
these ratios. Since these ratios are the major 
criteria of determinirg the indirect or direct 
behaviour of teachers, it may be concluded 
that there is no sginificant difference between 
male and female teachers in their teaching 
behaviour, i e mdirect/direct teaching 
behaviour. 
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A 

Although the literal mea’ 
ning of selection is choosing those indivi- 
duals who are best suited to fulfil a given 
function, it can also, and this is perhaps its 
primary sense as far as future teachers are 
concerned, mean identifying those who will 
do no active harm. 

There are other reasons for selection too. 
Sometimes it is imposed by circumstances, 
as when the number of places to be filled in 
training establishments is limited. Some- 
times it results more directly from the desire 
to open the profession only to those whose 
philosophical or political options are accep- 
table to the authorities. 

We feel that the first reason put forward 
is the only justifiable one: to find the men 
and women who are likely to serve the 
Tearners’ best. Education is the key to 
man’s adaptation to his culture, a path to 
freedom, the door to knowledge and wisdom. 
Does it not deserve our full attention? 

*Pi aspects, Vol, X, No 3, l%OlCourlesy . Unesco 


of Liege, Belgium 


But in many places are not bus-drivers 
subjected to more rigorous selection proce- 
dures than teachers? While the former can 
certainly endanger the lives of a few dozen 
passengers, the latter can stunt the minds of 
thousands of children 

Furthermore, while a poor craftsman 
loses his customers and a bad driver is soon 
dismissed, in most countries in the world a 
teacher is often appointed for life without 
his real aptitude ever having been carefully 
established. And how many teachers thus 
appointed by the state will be dismissed for 
serious professional faults ? 

In short, there is no lack of justification 
for teacher selection. The problem is to do 
It properly. 

To Select is to Predict 
Professional Success— the Mechdiusm 
of Prediction 

For prediction two things are necessary; 
knowledge of the phenomenon whose future 
is to be predicted, and knowledge of the 
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predictors, i e. the signs and symptoms. 

When a layman is asked which is the more 
difBcult to assess, the phenomenon or the 
predictors, the latter are generally considered 
the more difficult, if not the only aspect 
really calling for reflection and research 

This reply is perfectly correct in the case 
of material facts of which we simply wish to 
announce the arrival : to know whether it is 
raining or not is easy, indeed self-evident ; to 
predict ram is much more complicated. But as 
the phenomena become more complex and 
dynamic, and particularly where man is con- 
cerned, the reverse tends to be the case ; it 
becomes more difficult to describe the pheno- 
menon in an operational way than to predict 
it. This IS because once the criteria that en- 
able us to say that the phenomenon has 
occurred are known, powerful statistical 
techniques allow a great number of possible 
predictors to be tried out very rapidly— and 
without necessarily worrying very much 
about a direct cause-and-effect relationship 
-until some are found that are reasonably 
eflFective, and the collection or measurement 
of which is as economic as possible. The 
procedure of trying absolutely anything as a 
possible predictor remains exceptional how- 
ever' a theoretical knowledge of the pheno- 
menon to be predicted generally gives a 
clue to prodromes, but in many cases a cer- 
tain empiricism is none the less inevitable, 
given our limifed, not to say rudimentary, 
knowledge of the human sciences. 

Let us take a simple example first of all 
It can be admitted that a person is able to 
read if he obtains a certain minimum score 
in a set of tests including questions involv- 
ing decoding, comprehensions, etc. In this 
case, ‘able to read’ corresponds to a clearly 
defined criterion. In order to predict how 
long it will take a child entering primary 
school to learn to read if his teacher em- 
ploys a given method competently, we shall 
try such predictors as exact age, ability to 
reproduce certain patterns, etc. It is by no 


means certain that these predictors represent 
the most important determinants or derive 
from the most direct explanatory models of 
the process of learning to read, but, in 
practice, they prove effective. 

Let us now consider the problem of pre- 
dicting who will make a ‘good teacher’ or 
even, more modestly, a teacher who will do 
no harm This forces us to define what 
makes a ‘good teacher’ in an operational way, 
i e. according to precise criteria that can be 
directly observed and measured. 

There was a time when a teacher was con- 
sidered sufficiently qualified if he had learnt 
and understood what he had to teach (and 
possibly no more than that, as was some- 
times required of nineteenth-century teachers) 
and was capable of imparting this knowledge 
by applying a codified set of pedagogic pro- 
cedures centred on the subject-matter that 
the pupils were to assimilate passively. 

Prediction of this kind of ability is com- 
paratively easy. It suffices to recruit candi- 
dates who show that they already possess a 
good deal of the knowledge to be acquired 
and passed on, can express it in the language 
approved by the educational authorities and 
have a command of deductive logic and an 
orderly and thorough approach. The nature 
of the selection examinauon is thus already 
clear It just remains to check that the 
candidates show no infirmity or symptoms 
of serious physical diseases 

Selection tests of this sort have been in 
existence for more than a century and are 
still going strong in many places. Unfortu- 
nately their real predicive validity has now 
become so doubtful that one eminent re- 
searcher recently wondered whether substi- 
tuting the candidates’ shoe size for their 
examination marks would really make much 
difference. 

Certainly an examination of candidates’ 
knowledge is not totally useless Amongst 
other things, it can be expected to keep 
mental defectives out of the teaching pro- 
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fession, buL is this not rather a hunted 
ambition ? Hundreds of research studies 
demonstrated the weaknesses of the selective 
examinations for entrance to teacher-training 
colleges or the institutions that have replaced 
them ^ AL best they predict more or less 
accurately success in the early stages of 
training. But even brilliant marks in the 
final examinations do not by any means 
herald success in the profession. 

In order not to bombard the reader with 
figures, we shall limit ourselves to recalling 
the general conclusions drawn from the 
wealth of practical experience acquired in 
Scandinavia and the hundreds of studies that 
have accompanied it ^ 

For twenty years (1948-68), the tests 
used in Sweden included writing a disserta- 
tion, a test of expression (narrative and 
descriptive tests), free activities with children 
and collective tests concerning attitudes 
towards the teaching profession. 

The calculated correlations by E, Malm- 
quist® between each of these tests and the 
mark for professional competence at the 
end of teacher-training studies showed very 
poor predictive validity, 

In Finland, M. Koskennienn'* followed 
seventy-two teachers from their selection 
for training until ten years after the start of 
their professional careers. Here again, he 
found scarcely any correlation between the 
selection, tests and success m the profession, 
‘A common trait amongst the least success- 
ful teachers was their lack of understanding 
of children and their inability to structure 
a teaching situation ’ 

At the end of their analysis of the Scan- 
dinavian results, Marklnnd and Gran 
conclude ‘There is no simple unambiguous 
“teacher aptitude” existing independently of 
situational factors “Unsuitability” as a 
teacher seems easier to define. Selection for 
teacher education should therefore be aimed 
primarily at avoiding presumptive failures’. 


But What is a ‘Good’ Teacher"^ 

To try to select teachers by means of a 
test that is relatively simple in its conception 
and the same for all candidates, is tanta- 
mount to saying that there exists one type 
of suitable teacher, capable of being pre- 
dicted economically. Nothing could be 
further from the truth 

In the abstract,® the best teacher is the 
one who enables his pupils to learn the most 
in the best way. 

But what sort of learning is involved- 
cognitive, affective or psychomotor, simple 
or complex, lasting or ephemeral It is 
generally accepted that some intellectual 
processes are more worth while than others, 
Analysis, synthesis, problem-solving and 
creativity occupy higher pldices than memory 
in the hierarchy of intellectual processes, 
Attitudes and values are also very important, 
and many of them appear and former 
reform only slowly: the achievement of in- 
dependence, tolerance, social sense, curiosity 
of mind, etc. 

The teacher cannot aspire to arouse all 
these learning experiences himself but neithei 
can he arbitrarily limit his activity to a 
single sector (which m the past has aU too 
often been that of knowledge). 

Certain of these experiences should in 
any case go together acquiring knowledge 
and feeling an interest, a growing liking for 
the field one has chosen to study. 

A vital consideration is that teachers 
(like their pupils) are never neutral beings, 
capable of being entirely given over to parti- 
cular theories or practices— in teaching ot 
m anything else. They are endowed with a 
personality that is in part invariable, and 
this personality determines their teaching 
style to such an extent that a typology can 
be derived from numerous studies.® Grown 
modo it establishes ; 

Type X— Interested above all in develop- 
ing the child’s personality, through empha- 
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sizing affective and social factors Follows 
a flexible programme, without worrying too 
iiiiich about the subject-matter covered 
Informal teaching method, as individualized 
as possible Warm, friendly 

Antitype' distant, egocentric, reserved 
Type Y — Is concerned only with the 
intelligence of his pupils Sticks to the sub- 
ject. Follows a detailed, logical programme 
Sets high standards. Uses very strict tests of 
knowledge acquired Distant, his only rela- 
tions with the pupils are professional 
Antitype: disorganized, negligent 
Type Z — Stimulating, imaginative Tries 
to Ignite the spark that will give a few pupils 
the energy, freedom and skill to express then 
creative genius Is not concerned with intelli- 
gence in a restricted, traditional sense. Tests 
are of a somewhat uneven strictness. Reac- 
tions towards pupils often dictated by per- 
sonal feelings 

Antitype- dull, routine 
X, Y and Z are rarely encountered in 
the ‘pure’ state; it is rather a question of 
more or less pronounced dominant traits. 
X, Y and Z can all be good’ teachers. Y is 
the best for imparting knowledge, Z gives 
more emphasis to understanding Are X, 
Y and Z negatives necessarily bad teachers ? 
Even this is not certain, at least in certain 
respects 

Good Teacher for Whom 

One IS not a good teacher in absolute 
terms, but with respect to a particular situa- 
tion (including the material to be taught) 
and particular students. It is exceptional to 
suit everybody. One teacher is simulated by 
huge audiences, while another is only at his 
best in small-degree seminars 

The quality of learning in a given ins- 
tructional situation is the result of 
particular instructional procedures em- 
ployed by a particular instructor for 


particular students with particular goals 

in mind.® 

The conclusion is obvious there is no 
single and universal type of good teacher, 
but many different types, who differ not only 
from one culture to another and from one 
degree of socio-economic development to 
another, but also within each cultural situa- 
tion, according to the objectives pursued 

An Operational Definition of the 
Standard Types 

In the predictive system which teacher- 
selection represents, we call ‘standard types’ 
or ‘target types’ the descriptions, in terms 
of observable behaviour patterns, of different 
types of teacher that we hope to find in 
schools, or that we aie prepared to allow in 
schools. Unless we can define these target 
types, selection operates completely in the 
dark 

Whoever tries to formulate the necessary 
defimtions meets with two major difficulties; 
the multiplicity of possible models and the 
serious shortcomings of models defined by 
means of expected performance 

The Multiplicity of Models 

All the combinations of types X, Y and 
Z that are to be found m each individual are 
further differentiated by other personality 
characteristics of the teachers (including 
their degree of social adaptation) and by the 
dynamics of the teacher-pupil relationship. 
There is thus a virtually unlimited number 
of acceptable teachers, to the extent that, in 
the final analysis, each situation, each indivi- 
dual, differs from all others. 

In such a case one can only work with 
very broad approximations, retaining ' the 
smallest possible number of general models, 
within which it is agreed that individual 
differences do not constitute a ‘danger’, by 
which we mean a threat of serious depar- 
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lure from lire desiied educative action. 

Let us imagine one of these models the 
X-dominant teacher. 

Affective sphere. Easy to approach. Be- 
haves towards the pupils m a friendly 
way, without undue familiarity, however 
Ability to identify, to listen. Inspires 
confidence, reassuring. Optimistic 
Cognitive sphere. Well-balanced apti- 
tudes; .practical sense, moves without 
noticeable difficulty in the realm of sym- 
bols; veibal fluency average or above, 
social intelligence above average (apti- 
tude in the sphere of social behaviour, in 
the Guilford model) Knows the subject- 
matter well, but does not make it the 
centre of his activity. Attaches less im- 
portance to the objective content than 
to affective reactions to it. Digresses on 
his own personal experience, even when 
having no connection with the subject 
laid down in the programme Behaviour 
m assessing the pupils: very subjective, 
rather lax Gives children confidence 
Encourages children in difficulty. 

First remark, a traditional selection exami- 
nation, focused on knowledge, verbal eleg- 
ance and ability to solve theoretical prob- 
lems, will tell us virtually nothing about any 
of the components of this target model And 
neither an interview of a few minutes nor the 
necessarily brief observation of the candi- 
date interacting with a child or adolescent 
will provide enough additional information 
to complete the picture. 

Clearly, in order to be able to identify 
the type of personality corresponding to this 
model it would be necessary to resort to 
such techniques as group discussion, attitude 
scales, evaluation of behavioural intentions, 
the Q technique and the semantic differen- 
tiator. 

But two questions are left unanswered 
by such an examination' Does the informa- 


tion obtained in this way allow the subject's 
actual behaviour to be sufficiently accurately 
predicted (measurement of behavioural inten- 
tions probably does, but up to now its vali- 
dity only seems so be established for the 
short term) ? The initial training of mfant- 
teacliers starts betwenthe ages of 15 and 18, 
depending on tbe country Can the reactions 
of an adult in a teaching situation be pre- 
dicted at this age 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten 
that we are thinking here of a selection 
examination likely to be open to a great 
number of candidates Now the example we 
have just given concerns only one target 
model, while the examination will investi- 
gate candidates not one of whose character- 
istics is known in advance (and perhaps 
should not be known, for the sake of 
equity). Consequently, all the target models, 
not just one, must be taken into considera- 
tion 

One can imagine the duration and com- 
plexity of a test covering both knowledge 
(which is still necessary, let us not forget) and 
affective and cognitive characteristics (inclu- 
ding creativity) This brings us to the chasm 
that separates the theoretically conceivatle 
from the feasible 

The Problem of Training and hence of 
Selection in Terms of t,he Desired Skills 

Is there any need to point out the short- 
comings of traditional teacher-training pro- 
grammes m three sections; systematic train- 
ing in the subject-matter to be taught, 
general knowledge, and training in psycho- 
logy and teaching methods ? 

In some periods — depending mainly on 
the qualifications of the students embarking 
on training — and some colleges, the subject- 
matter and that alone is taught (the teacher 
being expected to know as much as his 
future pupils will have to know) or, at the 
other end of the scale, the subject-matter is 
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only studied at the highest level (on the 
assumption that if the teacher can master 
the most complicated aspects of his subject 
he will surely be able to cope with the most 
elementary level) The latter approach is 
adopted by many universities, for secondary 
teacher-training in particular. 

Everything has been said and defended 
m the name of general knowledge, including 
memorization of the birth-dates and genea- 
logies of the great men of this world 

Courses on psychology and teaching 
method consisted in the past — and there arc 
still some line surviving examples — of me- 
morizing psychological notions (which had 
no demonstrated connection with teaching 
and were never translated into action in the 
field), of studying teaching methods based 
more solidly on the social order to be de- 
fended or the delusions of their supporters 
than on experimentation, and finally of 
assimilating model lessons and various tricks 
of the trade These prefabricated lines of 
conduct arc nowadays condemned and re 
jectedby progressive training-college lectu- 
rers, which, in the worst of cases, leaves 
young teachers even less well equipped than 
before 

The functional relationship between the 
different components of this programme and 
teaching proficiency is far from proven, but 
in making student-teachers learn a bit of 
everything the tacit assumption is that they 
will find something useful in this hotchpotch 
and that the other things, which are not 
likely to do any harm, will at least serve to 
exercise the mind and form the character. 

As a reaction against this encyclopedic 
impressionism, and more particularly under 
the influence of behaviourism, attempts have 
recently been made to work out training 
programmes directly related to the desired 
teachmg skills and performances, in both 
the cognitive and affective spheres. 

This approach is attractive for two re- 
sons. On the one hand it gives a practical 
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guarantee; at least we can be sure that 
teachers successfully tiained by this method 
will be able to fulfil the educative functions 
judged indispensable On the other hand it 
avoids the dubious encyclopedism we have 
just condemned. 

In theory at least, it seems easier to devise 
a selection examination if one has a clear 
idea of what the candidates will have to do 
later on 

Neveitheless, training programmes work- 
ed out in terms of desired skills have one 
major handicap, In the first place, it might 
be feared that while the required skills do in 
fact meet the present situation, they might 
lose some of their impoitance in the case of 
economic, political or cultuial change. Is 
one not creating a closed training system, 
which will not equip future educators to 
deal with unexpected situations not foreseen 
by the authors of these programmes 

Flexibility, creativity, divergence, etc., 
can certainly be included among the desired 
qualities, hut one then runs the risk of re- 
introducing imprecision, just where the aim 
was to accept only behavioui patterns rigo- 
rously defined in an operational way, In 
short, either a selection examination in terms 
of dcsiied performances will be reasonably 
valid only for a comparatively simple teach- 
ing situation (a literacy campaign, for exam- 
ple), planned for the short or, at most, 
medium term. Or this examination will have 
to be so complex in order to provide a long- 
term answer to high educational demands, 
that in practice it brmgs us back to the pro- 
blem of feasibility 
How, then, can Selection be Made 1 

A snap selection carried out before the 
begmning of initial training, or by any other 
brief examination during training, is a delu- 
sion, except where it is a question of check- 
ing the candidates’ ability to express them- 
selves in a particular way and to acquire 
knowledge, the object of the education envi- 
saged being precisely to make people assimi- 
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late knowledge and express themselves in 
the same way, with no regard for the perso- 
nal inclinations of teachers or pupils, or foi 
their individual personalities, 

If this IS not the objective, then only pro- 
longed observation in a teaching situation 
can provide the information required for a 
decision At fust it will be negative, for it is 
easier to identify counter-indications than 
positive qualities. For example, individuals 
who themselves incapable of communicating 
effectively or who do not have a positive 
attitude towards pupils should not be allow- 
ed to become teachers. 

To make it possible to discharge student- 
teachers from this course of training with- 
out too much heart-searching, even if they 
are well advanced along the curriculum, it is 
important that they should be able to receive 
credit for what they have learnt if they 
switch to other courses, otherwise wastage 
and the fear of creating social drop-outs 
will continue to open the doors of the 
teaching profession to people who should 
never have been allowed in. The modular 
approach enabling students to move from 
one type of course to another should make 
it possible to solve this problem in the near 
future, if present trends are confirmed. 

The identification of positive character- 
istics will naturally lead to acceptance, but 
does not guarantee satisfactory performance 
in the profession Personalities change, 
enthusiasms die, and the vicissitudes of life 
often have their repercussions in the class- 
room, alas. 

In the most serious cases, it should be 
possible to remove unsatisfactory teachers, 
whether temporarily or permanently, and 
find them jobs elsewhere. 

Assessment of Teaching— The Key to the 
Whole Structure 

So long as we are unable to recognize 
good-quality teaching, or more precisely the 
various sorts of good-quality teaching, with 


certainty, the problem of training, selecting 
and supervising teachers will continue to 
cause confusion, due to a lack of precise 
criteria. 

And the more pluralistic and relativistic 
education becomes, taking into account the 
personality and aspirations of each of the 
parties involved, building knowledge instead 
of imposing it and, to this end, basing itself 
on individual experience, both material and 
symbolic, the more numeious will be the 
acceptable models of teachers and hence the 
factors to consider when assessing them. 

But that IS a different story — and at the 
same time the same one. 
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Research and Practice in Education 
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L^earning is the heart of the matter in education. All educational research 
is finally judged for its utility with respect to how much it contributes to the 
improvement of learning. Learning, however, has various aspects and it is 
influenced by numerous factors : physical, genetic, bio-chemical, neurophysio- 
logical, psychological, pedagogical, sociological, economic, historical, 
philosophical, etc. Hence, educational research has a vast sweep. 

Most users of education as a system are, however, concerned with the quality 
and quantity of the output of the system. The output, although in aggregate 
form, IS judged in terms of what has been learnt, how much has been learnt, 
how well it has been learnt and to what use such learning can be put by the 
individuals concerned so as to satisfy their individual needs and aspirations 
as well as those of their parents, of the society and of the state, in general, 

But all these aspects of learning outcome depend on various antecedent 
conditions, some of which are listed here : 

1. Individual, e.g. intelligence, aptitude, motivation, processes of learning, 
study habits, actual time spent on task 

2. Institutional, e.g. curriculum, teachers’ competence, dedication, skill, 
knowledge, school, climate, home work, evaluation, teaching materials, 
classroom, interaction, school management. 

* Submitted to Uneseo-sponsored International Colloquium on Research and Practice 
in Education held at European Centre for Higher Education, Bucharest, Roumania 
(10-15 November 1980) 
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3 Systemic, e.g, organization, striictuie, functions, rules, regulations, 
supervision, reward system, wage structure, certification 

4 Admimstrcltive, e g. delegation of power, system of decision-making, 
lines of communication and control, the training and efficiency of 
bureaucracy, links between educational administration and adminis- 
tration of agriculture, industry health, labour and employment. 

5. Financial, e.g. sources of funds, system of financial control, funds over 
which school has control, funds over which the system has control, 
funds for stipends, building, recreation. 

6 Materials, e.g, physical plant, equipment, books, teaching aids 

7 Family, e.g parents’ interest in education, time spent in study at home, 
size of family, residence, status, poverty. 

Some of these are presage variables and some are process vaiiables. Some of 
them are inanipulable and some are not. Under such conditions, it is obvious 
that any improvement m learning outcome cannot be easily brought about. 

Any innovation or change introduced as a result of research in any one of the 
factors, conditions or processes mentioned above can have only a limited 
impact on the final learning outcome at the macro-level There is, thus, a genuine 
problem of educational research becoming immediately effective 

However, there is another problem in bridging the gap between research 
and practice because research in education tends to be discipline-based rather 
than field-based In other words, the problems of research are not usually 
those which are found in the field, they are problems arising out of a tradition 
of scientific research m the various disciplines which have some hearing on 
education. The problems are not always those which ate of great concern to 
the teachers, administrators, employers and parents. There is only some kind 
of awareness of such problems among researchers through informal discussions 
with users. Sometimes, newspapers and popular magazines reflect the needs 
and problems of users But there is little in-built mechanism by which a 
feedback, both ways between researcher and user, is established. Agricultural 
research or medical research could he a better model for educational research, 
But the model in practice is that of the social sciences which are more 
concerned with theory building, with micro-level empirical research and 
macro-level input-output analysis One finds a good deal of empirical research, 
which fills that numerous journals concerned with the problems of educational 
research, and which are concerned with tools, techniques, and procedures of 
classroom practices These contributions have a fate similar to those of fads 
and fashions in sartorial, culinary or interior decorating arts. 

The gap between theory and practice m education is very wide. While one does 
find that there is generally a lag between a research finding in any field of 
knowledge and its practice, in education it appears that the time lag is too 
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long and, for many findings, it is not even a lag, because the findings do 
not enter the classroom practice at all. There is something in education which 
makes the change-over from theory into practice very difScult indeed, Teaching, 
healing and administering justice are the oldest professions on earth. But 
education is common to all these professions A professional person in any 
one of these age-old professions has to have education Whereas education in 
the profession of healing or medicine, has a direct bearing on the actual and 
day-to-day conduct of the physician in treating patients, whether m public or 
m private, this does not appear to be true for teaching A teacher has to be 
educated in order to educate others, but teacher education has little bearing on 
the day-to-day conduct of teacher in the art of teaching, at least the research 
evidence on this point is very weak indeed 

While one notices these gaps, it also appears that even when good research has 
been done and a theory or model is available, educational practitioners are 
resistant to innovations required by such knowledge Resistance to change is a 
common social phenomenon and the field of educational practice is no exception. 
Bureaucracy everywhere is a conserver, rather than a creator, and so, in 
educational administration, one can hardly expect a quick acceptance and 
introduction of a new way of learning, evaluating, teaching, book-writing and 
what not There is the complicating factor of the mind, rather than the body, 
being involved in teaching. Even in medicine, it takes tune for a new treatment 
or medicine or surgery to get accepted, and one does a lot of experimenting in 
secrecy. But, people finally accept it, and so does the bureaucracy, because 
most of the changes or innovations do not cause irreversible damage, at least 
that is the assurance and hope. But it is not so in education, where the damage, 
if at all, done to a young immature mind, may be irreversible. What is worse, 
the line between education and indoctrination is thin, and so the people and, 
therefore, the bureaucracy is very wary of any innovation or change in 
curriculum, teaching method, evaluation, books, etc. The caution is justified 
because educational research has yet to attain the status of medical or 
agricultural research, where the people do not understand the sciences involved, 
but they do see the effects first hand and can correct it, if they want. This is not 
so in education. First, the science, whatever little there is m education, is 
partially understood (it is not yet esoteric enough 0 and what is worse, they do 
not see the effects immediately. The gestation period m education is too long. 
One has to wait for ten years or so to see whether the young ones have really 
developed into something better. So there is a feeling of helplessness, an 
inability to intervene and make good the loss, if any. The result is conservatism. 
Schools, in the generic sense of institutions of formal education, are truly the 
instruments of conserving a society as it is. Any change which arouses the 
slightest suspicion that this conserving function of the school may not be earned 
out properly by an innovation horn out of research is suspect and, therefore, 
resisted. 

There IS another kind of problem, Educational research findings are rarely 
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unequivocal Usually conliiinatory results are not obtained by independent 
researchers. Of course, it is difficult to experimentally control the numerous 
variables in educational reseaich, and so there is always a room for a replication 
of a study producing a different result. The powerful tools of multi-variate 
analysis are beginning to be used in some of the researches, at the micro-level, 
on processes, and one can hope that over a decade or two, perhaps, we will 
have a dependable body of knowledge. The relatively new arrival of scientific 
educational research on the scene is, therefore, one of the reasons why 
practitioners have yet to develop confidence in accepting an innovation or change 
suggested by research 

Much of the direction of educational research m recent times is towards 
changing teaching-learning processes in the classroom so that the learning of 
children can be optimized. But such research lies unutilized because decision- 
making and control of the educational apparatus is directed towards conformity, 
Research can have very little use in such situation, because research, as in all 
sciences, begin with questioning of what exists, and also ends with asking 
further questions. It has taken centuries for physics to change the view of 
universe, It will certainly take longer for the educational sciences to change the 
view of man 

The users of education have to be brought into the picture in determining what 
research in education needs to be done. The teachers, administrators and 
parents should meet with the researchers more frequently to discuss the 
problems with which they are concerned. A two-way communication channel 
has to be opened up between the researchers and the users, and it will be 
educative for both Research in education will then be neither disciplme-based, 
nor empirical technique-oriented research, it will be field-based like in 
agriculture It will require an organizational arrangement m which, from the 
village level upwards to the national level, there will be institutes of research m 
which the researehers, the teachers, the public, the employers, the bureaucrats 
and other concerned should gather periodically to discuss what goes in in the 
institutions around them from the kindergarten to the university. Arising out 
of such discussions, research problems should be formulated and specialized 
institutes for the pre-school, the primary school, secondary, higher secondary, 
technical, vocational college, etc. should be established to tackle these problems 
and provide immediate feedback. Once the research reports are available, 
these should be discussed m a non-technical language in the institutes of 
education, inviting all the parties concerned But if the innovations suggested 
by research are found useful, thereafter the teachers should be free to use these 
m the schools, under expert supervision. Of course, all these will require the 
building of necessary infrastructure at all levels, provision of training of 
teachers, researchers, specialists, availability of equipments, books and journals 
at lower level near the villages. Above all, there has to be a natural will to 
improve education by altering those variables in teaching and learning which, 
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research e-videiice to date indicates, have the highest pay-off m terms of 
improving the quality and quantity of learning in classrooms. 

Dissemination of results of research in education suffers because the results are 
published in professional journals read by researchers Teachers, administrators 
and public men do not read such journals, by and large In meetings of 
professional associations of scientists and educators, learned papers are read; 
symposia are organized and seminars are held in universities and institutions of 
higher learning. The audience in such gathering is, by and laige, composed of 
scientists and educators themselves. The groups that are left out are planners, 
public policy-makers, administrators, supervisors, principals and, of course, the 
parents. Thus, dissemination, whether it is through publication in scientific and 
professional journals, or through conferences, seminars and symposia, does not 
really carry the message of ihnovation arising out of research findings beyond 
the four walls of the prestigious institutes and universities, concerned with 
research. This is true of much scientific research in other fields. But newspapers 
and media of mass communication fill m the gap between the researcher and the 
user by publicising research results and discussing their implications. In 
education this is yet to develop in many countries of the world 

The need for bridging the gap in communication is obvious Let the scientific 
culture of educational research go on. But, in addition, it is necessary to 
develop a trained cadre of media men who will disseminate research results to 
the public at large It is also necessary to bring into the institutes, universities, 
etc the other groups mentioned earlier who are concerned with using the 
findings of research in bringing about changes, in especially designed meetings 
the purpose of which should be two-way communication between the 
researchers and the users 

There are, however, numerous instances of classroom practices changing as a 
result of research, e g. changing teacher behaviour in instructional process 
through feedback, formative evaluation based on educational objectives, 
individualization of instruction and self-pacing through programmed 
instructional strategies and so on. These applications of research findings 
indicate one important fact,, viz. the role of the teacher. Teacher is the pivot 
of all wqrthwhde educational change and any effort to by-pass the teacher is 
likely to be counter-productive. Dissemination should specially aim at the 
teachers at all levels. In spme countries, their number is perhaps second 
only to that of the defence personnel. By sheer size and by the fact that 
teachers are usually associated in unions make this the most important target 
group for any successful educational change. Besides, teachers are opinion ^ 
leaders in the third world countries, where illiteracy is high in the rural 
population, the economy is largely agricultural and the society is village- 
centred. In the developed countries of the world also, the teachers, through 
their associations, form powerful pressure groups, either to induce change, 
or to resist change. 
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In the third world countries, particularly in the Asian region, the kind of 
research which the users find useful are concerned with bringing the coinmiuiity 
closer to the school so that the parents begin to take gi eater interest in their 
children’s studies. But as the children grow into adolescent and youth, their 
parents are more concerned about their character and are worried by the 
alienation which, according to them education creates in them As they grow 
up further, the parents are concerned about their employment Educational 
research which can meet such needs and expectations has to be action research 
involving teachers, students, supervisors, administrators, employees and of 
course, parents. It means a change in the mode of functioning of the formal 
institutions which should move in the direction of non-formal education by 
bringing in flexibility, individualization, etc. 

The administrators and planners in the third world countries, however, have 
different needs and expectations They are concerned with a national curriculum 
as an instrument of nation-building. How to effect a compromise between a 
national uniform curriculum, and a rational, relevant community need-oriented 
curriculum is a problem. Research should be utilized to find out what is the 
best way of making such a compromise so that supra-ordinate national goals 
do not come into conflict with subordinate regional or local goals based on 
semi-tribal, religious and linguistic identities Another pioblem of the 
administrators is to optimize the efflciency of the system so that optimum work 
is done by the teachers, the learners and other concerned, within the serious 
constraints of resources in men, materials and money. This is a problem m 
planning education veiy often within, a framework of state planning, which 
does not enthuse the parents, teachers and students. The administrators need 
research to show what will increase the initiative, drive and enterprise among 
teachers and educators, and they need research to show how the motivational 
and managerial problems can be solved 

Finally, the significant problem, which research has failed to tackle, hut 
which the users expect the researchers and decision-makers to tackle, is that of 
unemployment of the educated youth. The linkages between the institutions 
of learning at all levels and the public and private sector employing 
organizations are weak in most countries. Guidance and placement services, 
career information and planning, are not integrated with curriculum 
construction and pedagogy and the employment market. Researchers have not 
entered this difficult field m a big way. It will have to be a different kind of 
multi-disciplinary research, with quick dissemination of results and field trials 
built into the schemes. It will require dove-tailing of formal, non-formal, pre- 
voiational and vocational education, with a net working of educational and 
employing institutions, □ 
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We ARE passing through 
the heyday of the tremendous scientific and 
technological developments. The explosion 
of knowledge is unprecedented in the history 
of mankind. Inks wake the old order is 
changing but hardly yielding place to a new 
social order. Therefore, educationists, scien- 
tists and teachers have to devise unusual 
methods and practices to, meet the present 
challenges harping upon the educational 
arena. The teaching methods of the past 
which are being used indiscriminately even 
today, have hardly any relevance to the pre- 
sent needs and requirements and might 
become irrelevant in the time to come. 
Therefore, it calls upon the teachers and 
educators to play a decisive role m edu- 
cational reconstruction. 

It is a sad commentary on the teaching 
of science (particularly in an age of science) 
that the teachers have been teaching text- 
books of science rather than science. The 
result is that the young growing generation 
lacks m rational thinking and scientific atti- 
tude which form the basis 'of modern life 


Moreover, the teaching of science has very 
little relevance to the life-needs and situations 
and, therefore, science continues to be a 
fearsome demon to the learners, adversely 
affecting their growth 

It is a bare fact that in most of the insti- 
tutions science is being taught in a vacuum 
with hardly Very few equipments. In rural 
and interior areas the teaching of science 
has tended to be a farce, leaving a few 
devoted science teachers who pour out their 
heart in maintaining the standard of science 
teaching, it is widely realized that science is 
being taught most unscientifically in most of 
the schools and, therefore, an ordinary 
school-going child hesitates even to think of 
studying science. 

Accept it or not, it continues to keep the 
children fear-stricken and deprives them 
from learning science. It creates a gene- 
ration-gap which looms large upon the very 
life-style of people at length. The aim of 
teaching science may be summed up as to 
(r) inculcate spirit of enquiry, (ii) promote 
scientific thinking, and {Hi) stimulate 
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rational living. The question arises ■ Does 
the teaching of science as it exists today 
help in achieving the aims of science 
teaching as mentioned above 7 If not, why ? 
Blame the reasons, condemn the existing 
facilities and so on so forth. But does it 
serve the purpose ? Has it served the pur- 
pose ? No, never. . . .perhaps is the only ans- 
wer. Then, why do we not devise alternative 
educational means and methods of teaching 
science ? It is an established fact that there is 
ever-widening scope for the science teachers 
to work for the educational reconstruction 
and serve the cause of science. How? 

Sopie Suggestions 

1 . Local environment is rich enough to 
establish many scientific concepts 
and diflScuit terms. Explore it. 

2. Nature has tremendous potentialities 
to provide scientific equipments and 
which can replace many sophisti- 
cated and costly scientific appra- 
tuses. Identify them. 

3. Innovative practices can stimulate 
the interest of the learners for the 
learning of science. Be receptive to 
them. 

4. The teacher should himself be a 
learner and an explorer. He can only 
promote spirit of enquiry among the 
students if he himself practices rt. 
Make it a reality of your day-to-day 
teaching 

5. The thirst for learning is an inborn 
characteristic. Kindle it. 

6. The child is a growing organism of 
flesh and blood. Draw out the best 
that the child has through the 
teaching-learning process. Help the 
child in creating self-confidence. 
Know the child if you can, ndy, you 
must. 

7. ' Make science teaching an interesting 

process of learning. Science which 


appears to be a demon of fear and a 
difficult pill to swallow, should 
become a lively and pleasant learn- 
mg experience But how I 
— Prepare the base for science leaining, 
— Make scientific concepts clear at the 
very outset through illustrations from 
day-to-day life and known eiwiron- 
ment. 

— Relate learner's experience to the con- 
cepts which are to be established 
— Learning through activity should be 
the core of science teaching. 

—Be an explorer and allow the children 
to be an explorer by giving a free play 
to their imagination along with guided 
learning. 

—Students’ queries may have some 
bearing. Never lose patience when 
they have something to ask or suggest. 
Instead, promote spirit of enquiry 
— Analyse the subject keeping in' view 
the learner and make it sequential and 
’ easy to grasp. 

—Give life-like experiences by exploring 
environment which surrounds the 
child 

— Allow the child to have the first-hand 
experience in the realm' of learning. 

— Create situations and let the child 
react. Guide only when required ' 

— Always look for innovative practices ; 
apply them judiciously and see their 
effects on the learner and the learning 
process. 

Above all, stop blaming others for ineffec- 
tive science teaching schools. Better search 
your heart, analyse your own worth and be 
devoted to the pursuits of learning that you 
either opted or that have fallen as a fateful 
activity on your part. ‘A lamp can never lit 
the other lamp unless if continue to burn 
its flame’, remarks Tagore. Therefore, be a 
learner throughout your career, nay your 
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life Learn, go on learning, keep^g abreast 
witli the explosion of knowledge You can 
Icindle the spirit of learning if you yourself 
are devoted to learning 

Scientific enquiry and research are crucial 
to all developmental activities and, there- 
fore, should form the basis of educational 
reconstruction As a teacher you should pro- 
mote experimentation and novel ideas It is 
only possible if you first identify the areas 
of expeiimentaliou based on students’ needs, 
orient and reorient your teaching accoidingly 
and go on exploring ways and means for 
effective classroom and out-of-class teaching. 
Expansion without consolidation is inaaitiitg- 
Im Educational reconstruction without ex- 
perimeittatioit and research is a farce ft is 
like beatiiii a dead for the claims of hfe 
Sound pedagogical footings arc not 
enough for the educational feats The plan- 
ning and its implementation is essential for 
making education an instrument of change. 
What should be the stages and steps of 
planning in teaching-learning process ? 

—Planning should be with the school. 
Identify a clustci of school. s knit 
together, having identical eiiviron- 
monl— physical, social and cultural 
—Bring the subjecL teachers on a com- 
mon platform. Explore the environ- 
ment Identify educaliomil need.s in 
each and every subject. Prepare llic 
teaching aids in each subject for each 
topic. Fix minimum learning points. 
Illustrate how best they can be fixed. 
Clearly define the role of tenehers, the 
role of leaders. Sec that Icarneis take 
maximum initiative. 

We should Do It ? 

The academic wing of educational ad- 
ministration should come forward and 
shoulder this responsibility. Tliey should 
plan at the school level and the select clinstcr 


of schools. They should also associate the 
teachers from planning to implementation 
and supervision well before the session coin- 
uiences. The focus of all planning should be 
the school. Local environment and resources 
should be explored to the maximum. The 
teacher should be given a free hand in plan- 
tting, execution and evaluation The plans 
should be cast and recast on the basis of 
evaluation. It should be a continuous process 
of educational leconstruction. Subject- 
teachers of the area, say tehsil area, be 
called for and be asked to undertake the 

following • 

L To piepaie a list of the teaching 
material available in the school, 
topicwise in each subject. 

2 What material can be collected 
through local resources ? 

3 Flow local environment can be used 
foi effecting teaching 

4. The lole of the teacher and the role 
of the learner be specified. 

5 Evaluation of the woik be done 
periodically and its follow-up pro- 
gramme be taken up, 

(>. What difficulties do the teachers face 
m teaching the subject effectively ? 
Flow to rectify them ?— should be 
discussed and suitable steps taken. 

7 WhiiL innovative practices can be 
taken up to gear up learning activi- 
ties of the school ?— should be 
decided. 

5. Realistic approach— time limit, stu- 
dents’ standard, learning facilities, 
etc. be taken into consideration 
w bile planning for effective teaching. 

'L F'rcciucnt meetings of the subject 
teachers be called and educational 
\\ ays and means be specified for the 
guidance of the teachers. 
lU. Minimum achievement taiget be 
lixeil in each subject and educational 
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ways and means be specified for the 
guidance of the teachers, 
n. Regular orientation programme for 
the subject leacheis in view of 
national standard of education be 
arranged at the division level, Train- 
ing colleges be associated with all 
these piogrammes such as ncert, 
SCERT, SISE, SIE, iCE and colleges of 
education including etis 

The Role ofLedrneis 

The learner has to be kept active through- 
out his career as a student. He should be 
motivated to work as (i) an active learner, 
(»■) an explorer, {id) a devoted and studi- 
ous student, reading concerned mateiial and 
preparing articles, (ii') presenting articles in 
various symposia, and(r) helping the teacher 
in his exploratory work 

The Role of Science Teachers 

The science teachers have to play a key 
role in effective teaching They have to plan 
their learning activities in view of (0 stand- 
ard of students, (ii) time limit, {Hi) desired 
standard— depth and content coverage and 
additional learning points which would help 
the students for advance studies at later 
stage, {tv) available teaching material in the 
school, (v) local environment, (vi) students’ 
learning-independent and' guided, (v«) 


students’ participation-in the classroom and 
outside, {viii) innovative tried out practices 
for effective teaching, (a) instructional 
material-supplementary reading material 
that he could provide to the learners, (;;) 
cxpeiimentation for encouraging the spirit of 
enquiry, and (xi) periodical assessment and 
follow-up 

It IS a fact that nobody is going to stop 
you from becoming a good teacher and 
from trying out innovative practices in your 
day-to-day teaching, The need of the honi 
is to invoke the self of the teacher, take him 
into confidence and pave way for effective 
teaching-learning process, It is only possible 
through teacher’s self-realization, self-initia- 
tive and participation. Pledge and commii 
yourself to the cause of education. Contri- 
bute to the teaching of science by practising 
innovative ways. Pitch your efforts on the 
realities of actual classrooms. Help the child 
to draw out the best that he has by promot- 
ing the spirit of enquiry and channelizing his 
potentialities' in creative and constructive 
ends, The destiny of science teaching lies in 
the hands of teachers. Admit it with pro- 
fessional commitment, There is no alter- 
native to sincerity, dedication and hard 
work. Therefore, work with a vision, with 
imagination enshrined with the good of all, 
It will be a true service to the field of 
education, 0 
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iHE INSERVICE education 
of the teachers has been the concern of 
various central and state level agencies 
during the past three decades The central 
agencies that have been active in the field 
are : All India Council for Secondary Edu- 
cation, Directorate of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education, Department of 
Field Services of the ncert, Departments of 
National Institute of Education and Regional 
Colleges of Education The state level agen- 
cies are the State Institutes of Education, 
State Institutes of Science Education, Direc- 
torates of Public Instruction, State Boards of 
Secondary Education and the Golleges/Insti- 
tues of Education through their Extension 
Services Centres/Units. Inservice courses, 
particularly the Summer Institutes, were 
organized by various university departments 
in collaboration with the UGC, usaid, 
UNICEF and other agencies Though these 
agencies of inservice education succeeded 
in creating awareness for the professional 


improvement of the teachers and in generat- 
ing new ideas yet their overall impact was 
not thought to be very significant. This may 
he due to the reason that the courses orga- 
nized by these agencies were mostly at the 
state, regional and national levels. As such 
their benefits did not reach a vast majority of 
theteacheis Moreover, the courses organiz- 
ed proved very costly in terms of the 
money spent and the teaching work was also 
dislocated in the schools Sometimes the 
courses were organized when the schools 
did not have vacations and the teachers 
were away from their classes for quite some- 
time attending these courses. 

In order to overcome the above limita- 
tions the scheme of Centres of Continuing 
Education (cce) has been introduced by ih.e 
NCERT in collaboration with the state edu- 
cation departments About 100 such centres 
have been established in various parts of the 
country. These centres look like Teachers 
Centre of the UK where all teaching 
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resources like textbooks, maps, journals, 
films, slides, video-tapes, TV and instruc- 
tional material of other types are pooled at 
a place for use by the teachers of a parti- 
cular educational aiitlioiity area. The cces 
are supposed to cater to the inservice needs 
of secondary school teachers and elementary 
teacher-educatoi s of one district covering 
about 12,000 teachers. One can hope that 
this decentralization will prove useful not 
only in meeting the felt needs of the teachers 
but also in bringing the various inservice 
programmes at the door-step of schools. 
One advantage of the ccE scheme is that all 
the resources are pooled at a place for utili- 
zation by the teachers. In this way duplica- 
tion of efforts IS also avoided. At present 
the college teachers of arts, science and 
education faculties are teaching the.se courses 
at the CCES. The centres should not hesitate 
in involving outstanding experienced ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers and 
members of the inspecting staff as resource 
persons The courses given to the teachers at 
the centres also need some kind of stand- 
ardization. These have to be made more 
compact and limited in their scope of 
functioning so that the courses can be given 
as ‘one weekend’, ‘two weekends’, ‘three 
weekends’, or as ‘vacation' courses. The 
instructional material to be used at these 
centres is to be developed locally or collected 
from other resources, viz. the schools, 
colleges and other agencies of inservice 
education. Books and teachers’ guides con- 
cerning a particular subject may be prepared 
for use at these centres and displayed for the 
benefit of participants when a particular 
course is m progress. 

It is also felt that the ccEs should be 
different from the existing extension services 
centres/units. There can be several depar- 
tures in the courses to be organized both in 
course content and their mode of operation. 
There are several factors which might affect 


the organization of inservice couises at these 
centres or for that matter anywhere, where 
inservice education of a group of peopfeis 
being organized in a systematic way. These 
factors include several issues and problems 
of inservice training which are discussed 
below. 

Aibis and Objectives 

The aims and objectives of providing in- 
service education to the teachers maybe 
kept in mind. These range from ‘general’ to 
‘specific’ objectives. The objective may be 
upgrading the knowledge of content area of 
a subject or developing professional compet- 
ence (througli orientation in methods, curri- 
culum, evaluation, etc ) For example, the 
State of Maharashtra has taken a policy 
decision to organize courses in subject con- 
tent areas only at its various centres, The 
State of Gujarat lays more emphasis on the 
methodology, evaluation and other aspects 
of teachers’ professional growth. Each state, 
for that matter each centre, can have its 
own policy with regard to the choice of sub- 
ject areas for inservice training. The courses 
may be need-based. The needs may be identi- 
fied by conducting surveys of teachers’ pro- 
fessional needs through questionnaires, opm- 
ionnaires or personal contacts of head- 
masters or inspecting and supervising staff, 

Distance-Learning Techniques 

The teachers’ role and functions have 
been changing constantly over the years due 
to advances made in science and technology. 
Some distance-learmng techniques-^radio 
lessons, instructional television and cor- 
respondence courses — have appeared on the 
educational horizon of the various develop- 
ed and also, to a limited extent, in develop- 
ing countries. Some of these techniques, 
particularly the correspondence enrichment 
materials, can be produced locally for use at 
a centre. The ncert through its Regional 
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ColJeges of Education, have developed 
lessons in many school subjects. These 
lessons, which are in English, can be used 
as reference material for developing many 
more lessons in regional languages 

Modes of Training 

There are different modes of training 
which can be adopted by the cces. 

Number , Single course of combination 
of courses such as sequential type of 
courses. The courses can be of short or 
long-term 

Location ' Location of a course can be 
at school level, at taluka level or district 
level. The courses may be of residential 
or non-residential type Most of the 
couises at the CCE will be of non-resi- 
dential nature. 

Intensity The courses will be eithei 
‘full-time’ or ‘part-time’ or ‘sandwich 

type’. 

Duration ' The duration of the course 
can be for some days, weeks or months. 
Time The course can be organized dur- 
ing school hours, after schools hours, on 
weekends or during vacations. 

Number of meetings : How many meet- 
ings are required ? In the mornings ? In 
the evening Or in the night ? 

Medium of training : ‘Face-to-face’ 
training mode includes personal attend- 
ance by the participants This is the most 
convenient way of organizing a course. 
‘At-a-distance’ mode includes radio 
lessons, television instruction, correspon- 
dence courses, assignments, term papers, 
exchange of staff and sponsoring visits 
of subject specialists to the schools 

Course Content 

Syllabus for the course may be drawn 
up and daily routine may also be prepared 


in advance. The courses may be sequential 
type which may be repeated foi different 
groups of teachers. The centres may not 
organize courses m those areas which can be 
handled conveniently by the extension ser- 
vices centres/imits oi even by the individual 
schools. 

The existing practice followed at the 
CCES is that each centre prepares its own 
syllabus of inservice programmes for each 
subject indicating the number of courses 
that are to be organized by it during the 
yeai. The number of hours to be devoted for 
covering this syllabus is also indicated For 
example, one centre of continuing educa- 
tion in Maharashtra has planned for 12 
programmes for secondary school teachers 
each of J9 hours’ duration in four science 
subjects, namely physics, chemistry, biology 
and mathematics Similaily, the centre has 
planned two programmes each in physics, 
chemistry, biology and mathematics foi the 
primary teacher-educators. Each programme 
IS properly graded Those who complete 
the first programme move on to the next 
higher programme This centre will be able 
to cover 1,680 participants m one academic 
year by putting in 7.20 hours of work at the 
rate of 60 hours per month. In biology 
theory, for example, the topics covered will 
be classification, living and non-living 
structure, cell structure, cell division and 
cell evolution, Practical work will include 
study of mitosis and chiomosomes and 
testing for human blood groups In physics 
theory the participants will study the types 
of forces in natiiie and reduction of errors 
in practicals In chemistry theory they will 
study atoms and molecules and chemical 
reactions and among the practicals will be 
included purification of salts In mathe- 
matics they will concentrate on numbered 
operations, sets, prime and composite num- 
bers, The syllabus in geography and other 
social science subjects is also specified so 
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that the resource persons are able to cover 
these topics in the available time. 

Methods of Study 

Instructional methods include lectures 
and demonstrations by the staff of the 
centre and practical work by the partici- 
pants. Discussions may be held in small 
groups. Conferences, seminars and study 
circles are other methods that can be adop- 
ted. The participants may work on projects 
and perform experiments. They may be 
given reading and writing assignments. 
Reading assignments include consultations 
of reference books, handbooks and pro- 
grammed lessons Writing assignments in- 
clude preparation of reports and teaching 
materials. 

Orientation of Resource Persons 

A number of resource persons are to be 
involved at the centres of continuing educa- 
tion. They may be oriented towards the 
philosophy of msetvice training and tech- 
niques of teaching to be followed at the 
CCE. The resource persons who work at a 
particular centre may share among them- 
selves the experiences acquired over a period 
of time. The resource persons may evolve 
jointly the most effective way of handling 
the vaiious inservice groups of teachers 

Evaluation 

At the end of the course the organizers 
must get some kind of feedback so that the 
course may be improved further The per- 
formance of the CCE, as a whole, may also 
be assessed after the programmes have been 
in operation for some time. This may be 
done either annually or after three to live 
years. 

The Follow-up 

This includes assessment of work being 
done by the participants after they have 


undergone inservice training. The cce uaj 
bring out a newsletter and integrate the new 
learning with the past learning. The patfr 
cipants may send short reports of theii 
experiences for piiblieation in the nevu- 
letter They can thus share their experien- 
ces with others The resource persons may 
also pay visits to schools to observe teach- 
ingcouises that have been covered at the 
CCES 

Continuity 

Professional training has to be a conti- 
nuous process The participants may he 
invited again for a similar course after 
some time. As most of the teachers are tea- 
ching two school subjects, they can be given 
courses in the other subject when they 
come to a centre for the second time. 

Other Organizational Matters 

Thefiistis the issue of deputation of 
teachers for various courses The teachers 
may be deputed to the various courses by 
the District Education Officers or Block 
Development Officers Before this is done 
they may assess the inservice needs of the tea- 
chers One criterion of determining theneeds 
of various subjects is the results of students 
m the public examination. The criterion oI 
results is not the only way to assess the 
inservice needs. Subject-teachei associa- 
tions of teachers may also be consulted in 
this regard. A survey of inservice needs can 
also he done by the principals and honorary 
directors of the centres. The second issue 
concerns the building up of resources 
for continuous use at the centres. The cce 
may build up required services to be exten- 
ded to the participants. This includes mate- 
rials, documentation, teaching aids, library 
facilities, information and advice regarding 
apparatus, use of audio-visual equipments, 
exhibition of books, journals and specimens 
of students’ written work. The third and 
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-I im CHILD IS the 
father of the man” has ligltily been said by 
William Wordsworth, one of the greatest 
poets of nature The childhood is the most 
formative period m which the foundation 
stone of good habits, high moral character 
and intelligence is laid down Further- 
more, the children of today aic, of course, 
considered to be the future social reformers, 
leaders of the nation and founders of noble 
societies. For this, they need good training, 
good education, better care, better food, etc, 
during their highly formative period like 
pre-school age. Any slackness on the part 
of their parents as well as government autho- 
rities may cause a great deal of damage to 
the society as well as the nation. 

In the light of the above observations, 
the importance of education among children 
is really felt, Education and training are 
must for children in society In this connec- 
tion it has rightly been remarked as “A 


most essential function of education consists 
today as it always did in socializing tlie 
child, that is to say in preparing it for lih 
in the world in which it must live,”^ It may 
further be added that the aim of education 
IS to fit a child or a young individual foi the 
society in which it will grow up and ulti- 
mately work and live in”,^ 

The development of education, in a 
socio-demographic perspective, is measured 
by the level of literacy attained by a given 
society. Its importance lies in the fact that 
regarded as an instrument of social change 
bringing social consciousness in the society, 
making changes in traditional ways of life, 

*H.V. Musham (Ed.) Education and popuhim', 
Mutual impacts, Intel national Union foi id® 
Scientific Study of Population, 1975 p.41. 

*M G.C. Menon. Science and Society, Palel 
Memorial Lectures, Pub Div,, Min. of Into' 
mation and Broadcasting, Aug. 1973, 18' 
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norms and values prevailing in the society “ 
Its significance in the promotion of family 
welfare programmes may be attached to 
the fact that it helps in creating favourable 
attitude amongst people towards small 
family norms and motivating them for 
adopting family planning methods in the 
right earnest. In brief, “literacy is perhaps 
the most important single way station to 
social and economic development, opening 
the individual the door to innovative ideas, 
options and actions and releasing him from 
only the known and traditional.”^ 

Objectives 

In the light of the above observations, 
the importance of education among children 
is really felt. This necessitates desirability 
to study the important aspects of literacy 
amongst children As such, this article 
aims at studying child literacy in Bihar 
during the period 1961-71. In this connec- 
tion, population of the state under 15 years 
of age will be considered as the children 
of the state and the level of literacy amongst 
them according to age, sex and rural-urban 
differential will be taken into account. 

Sources of Data 

The analysis of data is based on the data 
available from census of India for the 
period 1961-71. This period has been chosen 
for the study because of the fact that defi- 
nition of towns or urban areas has remained 
the same in both the cases, .so that there is 
no problem of adjusting age-sex data on 
literacy for rural-urban classification. 


'R.B. Ram and S.D N. Singh. Educational in- 
equalities in Bihai, 1961-71. Paper presented 
in UGC-sponsored seminar on 'Rural studies in 
India' held in the Depft. of Sociology, Patna 
College, Patna Univ., 2-11 March 1979, p. 2. 
'Literacy and world population. Pqpiilalwn 
Bulletin, Vol. 30, No, 2, p. 5. 


Aitalysis 

Before any attempt is made to study 
child literacy in Bihar, it is important to 
know as to how many children are living m 
rural as well as in urban areas of the state 
and the country Such information will, no 
doubt, be useful for child welfare planning. 
According to 1971 census there are 2.50 and 
23 03 crores children m Bihar and India, 
respectively. They constitute 42.58 and 
42.02 per cent of the state and country’s 
population Of all the children of the 
state 9.5 per cent live in urban areas where- 
as in the country this peicentage is 18 49. 
It may further be noted that of all the 
children m the country 10.42 per cent live 
in Bihar, the second most populous state in 
the country. It may be added that all the 
rural and urban children of this country 
11.56 and 5.35 per cent live in rural and 
urban areas of Bihar, respectively. 

From the foregoing analysis it appears 
that a majority of the children in the state 
(92 06 per cent) and the country (81.51 per 
cent) live m rural areas The social and 
economic background of the people living 
in rural areas of the whole country are gene- 
rally very poor as compared to urban areas. 
As such, village children should be given 
to top-priority in relation to child wel- 
fare programmes. Tables 1 and 2 reveal 
the level of child literacy m Bihar with res- 
pect to age, sex, rural and urban categories 
for the years 1961 and 1971. 

Over-dll Literacy of Children 

Out of 1 96 crore children belonging to 
the age-group 0-14, 14,98 per cent were 
found to be literate in 1961 in Bihar. The 
corresponding percentage for the country 
was of the order of 19.68 per cent. The level 
rose up to 15.12 per cent in 1971 in the state 
and 23,05 per cent in the country] When 
the children in the age-group 0-4 who are 
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TABLE 1 

AGE-SPECIFIC LITERACY RATE FOR CHILDREN ACCORDING TO RURAL, URBAN 
AND ALL AREAS OF BIHAR 


Age-group 

Rural 

1961 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

1971 

Urban 

Total 

5-9 

14.76 

39.49 

16 68 

11.70 

38.38 

14.1B 

10-14 

30,66 

64.79 

33,62 

30.87 

65.60 

34,43 

5-14 

21.19 

50.41 

23 56 

20 01 

50,91 

23,01 

All children 

0 14 

13.45 

32.73 

14 98 

13.12 

34.15 

15.12 


generally illiterate are excluded from the 
analysis, the effective literacy rates come out 
to be 23.36 and 23 01 per cent in 1961 and 
1971, respectively, m Bihar. 

Literacy according to Sex 

The literacy rate among male children 
aged 0-14 were found to be much higher 
than the level among female children Cor- 
responding levels of literacy according to 
Table 2 were found to be of the order of 
21.18 and 8,51 per cent 111 1971 as against 
22 35 and 7.17 per cent in 1961 in tliat 
order. This high gap between the literacy 
level of two sexes (male child being at higher 
level) may be' the outgrowth of and ancient 
prejudices against the education of girls as 
such, and against the employment of women 
m pursuits where they would need educa- 
tion. Also the masculine tradition in the 
school IS great Even elementry schools are 
separate for boys and girls. Some 190 years 
ago there ^as not a single girls! school in 
the country. But the figures of recent surveys 
reveal that India is overcoming her prejudice. 
In spite of the gams being made by women, 
the great inequality in literacy with other 
developed societies that still prevails, gives 


an insight into the current role of literacy in 
Indian society. For the mass of people in 
our society, the ability to read and write 
still apparently has little purpose. 

Age-specific Child Literacy 

Age is an important demographic charac- 
teristic according to which the level of 
literacy generally varies The level of literacy 
rises according to age of the children. From 
Table I it is evident that in both the cen- 
suses the level of child literacy in the age- 
group 10-14 has been comparatively higher 
than the level in the age-group 5-9, 
The age-specific levels of child literacy in 
the age-groups 5-9 and 10- 1 4 in Bihar were 
observed to be of the orders of 16.68 anl 
33 62 per cent in 1961. The former level 
declined to 14.18 whereas the latter slightly 
increased to 34.43 in 1971. The decline ii 
the level may be attributed to mainly change 
in age-structure. 

Rural-urban Differentials 

Rural-urban differential in literacy in 
general and child literacy in particular is a 
recognized fact. Rural literacy has always 
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been observed lower than urban literacy m 
almost all parts of the world It will be 
interesting to examine the educational situa- 
tion m respect of Bihar. It may be noted 
from Table I that child literacy m rural 
areas was found to be of the order of 13.45 
pet cent as against 32.73 per cent for urban 
areas in 1961 The level of literacy m rural 
areas slightly declined during the period 
1961-1971 from 13.45 to, 13 12 per cent 
whereas urban areas experienced a rise in 
the level of literacy from 32.73 in 1961 to 
34,15 per cent in 1971. Further, it is evident 
from Table 1 that child literacy m urban 
areas had been more than twice as prevalent 
in rural areas in Bihar during I951-I97I 
Such low level of literacy in rural areas may 
be attributed to fewer schools, fewer reading 
materials, fewer incentives, and less motiva- 
tion of education as well, as lower income 
levels as compared to urban areas. 

Rural-urbdii Differential by Sex and Age 

The levels of child literacy for male in 
rural areas were found to be of the order of 
2090 and 19 33 as against, 38.72 and 38.56 


per cent in urban areas in 1961 and 1971, 
respectively This indicates clearly the higher 
urban male literacy as compared to rural 
literacy of the same sex. On the othei hand, 
the levels of female child literacy m rural areas 
were found to be of the order of 5.58, 6 38 
as against 26.10 and 29.24 per cent in urban 
areas in 1961 and 197 i, respectively This 
clearly supports in favour of much higher 
urban female child literacy compared to 
rural female child literacy. 

While examining the level of literacy in 
rural and urban areas in different age-groups 
and sex as shown in Table 2 the following 
important points may be noted . 

I. Age-specific child literacy for each 
sex was observed to be higher in the 
age-gioup 10 14 as compaied to 5.9 
both m the rural and urban areas. 

2 Within each age-group male literacy 
was observed to be higher than 
female literacy. 

3 The level of child literacy in urban 
areas was found to be much higher 
than rural areas in each agergroup 
and for each sex. 


table 2 

AGE-SEX-SPECIFIC LITERACY RATE FOR CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 
RURAL, URBAN AND ALL AREAS OF BIHAR 

1961 ' 1571 



group 


M 



J-9 22.12 6 94 45.34 33,07, 23.95 8.94 16.72 6 29 42.35 34,04 19.11 8,85 

10-14 4 6.67 12.15 74.22 52.92 49.13 ,15.52 , 44.25 14.91 72.19 57.43 47 16 19,18 

J-14 32.28 8.98 58.27 41.28 34,44 11.53 28.98 9.92 56-52 44,41 3 l 68 13.22 

All 

children 20,90 5.53 38.72 25.10 22.35 7.17 19.33 6,38 38.56 29.24 21.18 8.51 

0-14 
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The reason for all suoh differentials have 
already been mentioned m the context of 
general rural-urban differential in literacy. 

Summing Up 

The foregoing analysis may be surama- 
iized with the following remarks and sug- 
gestions . 

I Accoidmg to 1971 census there are 
2.40 and 23 03 crore children m 
Bihar and India, respectively. Majo- 
rity of the children in the state 
(92.0fi per cent) and the country 
(81 51 per cent) live in rural areas. 
As such village children should be 
given top priority in relation to child 
welfare programmes. 

2. The level of child literacy m Bihar 
rose from 14 98 in 1961 to 15 12 per 
cent 111 1971 as against from 18.69 
to 23 05 pel cent in the country in 
that order, indicating very slow pro- 
gress in the state as compared to 
the country during the period 1961- 
71 

3. The literacy rates amongst male 
children were found to be much 
higher than amongst female children 
as evident fiom the level of the 
oiders of 21 18 and 8.51 per cent 
for male and female children m 1971. 
Such high gap in the level between 
two sexes may be attributed to the 
outgrowth of and ancient prejudices 
against the education of girls as 
such and against the employment of 
women in pursuits where they would 
need education. The lack of the 
facilities of girls’ schools may also 
be one of the important reasons, 

4 The level of literacy in rural areas 
slightly declined from 13.45 to 13.12 
per cent during 1961-71 whereas 


uiban areas experienced a rise m 
the level of literacy from 32.73 in 
1961 to 34.51 per cent in 1971, Tk 
child literacy in urban areas was 
observed lobe more than twice as 
prevalent in rural areas in Bihat 
during I961-7i Such low level of 
literacy m rural areas maybe attii- 
bnted to fewer schools, fewer read- 
ing materials, fewer incentives, less 
motivation of education aswelUs 
lower level of family income as com 
pared to urban areas. 

5. Male literacy was found to he raucli 
higher than female literacy, both in 
urban and rural areas, in each age- 
group. 

6. It is not a good sign that while; 
national literacy level of children f 
rose from 18,69 to 23.05 per cenl| 
during 1961-71, i.e in the last ten I 
years, the corresponding literacy o! 
this state only increased from 14,51 
to 15.12 percent during the same 
period. 

In the light of the above analysis it may k 
suggested to the government to accelerate 
her action programmes on child literacy Md 
due attention must be given to rural areas, 
The existing gap between sexes must k 
bridged. More primary and middle schools, 
both in rural and urban areas, should be 
established so that every child has easy 
access to them. Existing child welfare sec 
vices should be expanded so that all needy 
children have free educational materials, 
lunches, clothes, medical care, etc. Itisi 
moral duty of all the guardians in general 
and the government in particular to pay full 
attention towards the child welfare, other- 
wise we would not be able to contradict tb 
statement “Bihar is one of the most bacb 
ward states m India’’, D 



Environmental Approach to Education 


U.S. Madhyastha 

Regional College of education, Mysore 


Environmental education 
is receiving today keen attention, particularly 
in the developed countries of the west which 
are confronted with environmental problems 
of depletion of resources, pollution and other 
kinds of ecological disorder. Scientific and 
technological progress have set mankind on 
a collusion course with his environment. If 
a proper environmental consciousness is not 
developed the collusion between the growth 
ethics and natural limits is bound to occur 
before long and human values and insti- 
tutions will bend or be crushed by biological 
and physical relaties. Hence the imperative 
need to develop a proper environmental 
awareness in the people to forestall the im- 
pending disaster through a well thought out 
and planned curriculum at all stages of 
formal education. 

The underlying principle of an environ- 
mental curriculum is education of the 
environment through the ehviruiriment and 
for the environment. The uniqueness of this 
approach lies in the fact that the environ- 
ment is used both as a means and an end. 


Environment is used as a means for all the 
teaching-learning activities and the consequ- 
ent educational development of the child. It 
serves as a medium through which the child 
learns how to learn through investigation 
and discovery, Such learning experiences 
help create a proper understanding of the 
environmental problems and develop healthy 
environmental attitudes so necessary to pre- 
serve, enrich and safeguard the environment, 
There is on the one hand the conservative 
aspect and on the other the creative. The 
acquisition of the knowledge of the environ- 
ment is the former. The study skill involved 
in the operaition and the consequent develop- 
ment of environmental understanding and 
consciousness is the latter. 

Environmental education is the process 
of reorganizing values and clarifying con- 
cepts for developing the skills and attitudes 
necessary to understand and appreciate the 
inter-relatedness among man, his culture and 
his bio-physical surroundings. It also entails 
practice in decision-making and selMomnu- 
lationof a code of behaviour conCBming 
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environmental issues It is the theme of 
man’s role in the environment and liis res- 
ponsibility for it. This is no more than a 
logical extension from the prevailing socio- 
political to the socio-biotic and socio- 
physical education as a'l'proper field, for 
school and university stiidie's ' Such an 
approach is in consonance with the principle 
of social relevance which requires that the 
curriculum should bring harsh realities of 
the world into the classroom to train .the 
pupils to play their role in society as tliini; 
hmg and participating citizens. 

Environmental education does not neces- 
sarily mean the inclusion or addition 
of a new school subject. The idea is to 
bring about a qualitative change in the 
content to make it more functional, relavant 
and meaningful to life. Man’s environment 
has been increasingly endangered by greed 
,,aI^d.;lack of foresig^ Today . educational 
, {^nd environmental prolilems have reached 
their flash points necessitating their fusion 
into, a new area of study This new area is 
.environmental education. The present edu- 
cational system has split subject-matter into 
qlearly defined and segregated areas ruled 
by the so-called specialists, territorially 
defended by them The .subjects, are geared 
to the needs of examination and any 
teaching-learning sitiiajion , that has no 
direct .bearing on this is relegated to a pheiii- 
pheral role. Pupils are conditioned to regard 
some of the most cruqial prqjplems of their 
envirpnmeut, as something outside the frame- 
work of the accepted structure of know- 
ledge and response,'. If later they become 
aware of the problprps after„t|ie completion 
.of tjieir formal education, they will need -to 
re-educate themselves justi'^hep squie of the 
.pressures, of ; 0 rdma,ry,,.]if 6 ,,nrq i;at thejr 
gtpatest. The reqhty gap, between, education 
and life is still too wide. ^ 

- • Mauls, environment js holistic, Eacji' 
object or phenomenon exists,; simultaneously 


111 three dimensions . spatial, teiiipoial and 
formal Every phenomenon has either actual 
or potential interaction with other phenome- 
non This IS holistic nature of man’s environ- 
ment He inhiiences and is influenced by such 
an environment, A complete environniental 
study should, therefore, comprise of all as- 
pects of our world with interrelatedness bet- 
ween man and man and between man andhis 
environment, Traditional subjects do not help 
' understand the totality of the real world. As 
their approach is analytic instead of being 
synthetic, the essential holism of reality is 
lost. To conserve this holism the curriculum 
must be inter-disciplmary Mere juxta- 
position of disparate subjects, units or 
modules cannot reflect the essential unity of 
man’s environment By adopting a holistic 
approach rooted m a broad interdisciplinary 
base, it recreates an overall peispective 
which acknowledges the fact that natural 
vand mammade environment are interdepen- 
,dent. It helps rpveal the enduring continuity 
which links the acts of today to the conse- 
quences of tomorrow . 

Man can be educated to a holistic view 
of his world from infancy to adulthood 
■given the appropriate learning opportunities 
culminating in at least a partial understand- 
ing of his role From infancy to maturity 
the formal, ' temporal and spatial horizons 
of one’s environment expand: the baby, his 
home and family, the infant, his neighbour- 
hood and plqy-group, the child, his district 
and the adult, and the sample experience? 
of the wider world. The study of here and 
now, as the centre of our education is the 
■principle of hsinfotskunda (home knowledge) 
and has long been the core of local history 
and local geography. In aii environmental 
curriculum, these are brought together and 
seen in , their totality. . / ■ 

‘,,;An environmental curriculum,' could b? 
developed either by, introducing into each 
subject the environmental dimension or by 
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having the curriculum prepared through 
interdisciplinary approach. The former 
technique, however, calls for interdiscipli- 
narity. In any case, environmental educa- 
tion should not be treated as one more 
addition to the existing curriculum, but 
rather built into the programmes existing 
already in’the curriculum. This new approach 
ffhich involves the home, community and 
the school should introduce the young to 
environmental issues. Such an environment 
curriculum serves as a catalyst in the rene- 
wal of contemporary education The cen- 
tral idea of such an approach is to attain 
by means of interdisciplinarity and of prior 
coordination of disciplines, a practical edu- 
cation oriented towards a solution of the 
problems of the enviroment or at least to 
make pupils better equipped for their solu- 
tion. 

Such a curriculum should aim at pro- 
gressively acquainting the learner with his 
environment and its 'problems, At the pri- 
mary stage programmes like the ' study of 
the child’s immediate environment through 
observation and discovery for the develop- 
ment of critical faculty and for gaining an 
awareness of the problems and the need for 
their solutions may be taken up. At the 
secondary level curriculum should include 
programmes for taking children on to a 
more ecologically, socially and economi- 
cally based application of ideas about 
environment. University curriculum should 
serve as a basis for all the specialized cour- 
ses of knowledge of the functioning of the 
ecosystem and an insight into the socio- 
economic factors governing the relations 
between man and his environment together 
with the knowledge of the characteristics, 
limits and possibilities of the scientific and 
technological revolutions, 

The child’s environnlent which "rs the 
product of the physical ■ and social factors 
which directly' or indirectly mflnencelhis 


living conditions, has three important as- 
pects . structure, location and change. 
Environmental studies aim at enabling the 
child to acquire necessaiy knowledge of 
these aspects through discovery and orga- 
nized explorations It is essentially an 
approach to self-learning. In such an 
approach, the traditional subjects lose their 
distinct identity and merge or integrate with 
one another There is no need for a rigid 
syllabus Within a general framework each 
school must have the freedom to evolve its 
own syllabus depending the local environ- 
■ment on the principle of concentricity The 
amount of knowledge acquired by the child 
'depends on his willingness and ability to 
respond to his environment. It is an accep- 
ted principle that the child would respond 
more favourably and effectively to his im- 
mediate and known environment than to 
the remote environmentes Therefore, any 
approach to learning must be based on the 
use of the child’s immediate and familiar 
environment 

Knowledge of the environment provides 
the basis for its proper understanding in- 
volving the development of key concepts 
and cognitive generalization regarding the 
environment and its problems. A proper 
understanding of the environment will lead 
to the development of proper concern for 
it. This is the affective domain of the per- 
sonality of the learner involving the for- 
mation of right environmental attitude 
towards problems of conservation, energy 
consumption, etc. Development of both 
the cognitive and the affective domains in 
environmental education are important be- 
cause research in the U. K.' has revealed 
that while middle school pupils tended to 
; express-positive environmental attitude they 
Tacked cognitive basis for these attitudes. . 

" ■ Any environmental curriculum should, 
itherefore, involve these three elements, viz. 
responding to the environment (knowledge), 
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understanding of the environment and con- 
cern for the environment. It may be pointed 
out here that with younger children the scale 
should be local and largely based on local 
and direct experience with older children. The 
scale could be extended to include regional, 
national and global issues. The proportion 
of three elements may change with the age 
of the pupils, 

As has been hinted earlier, the effective- 
ness of environmental approach to educa- 
tion and the realization of the objectives 
of such an approach is not possible if the 
teachers are to follow a rigid curriculum 
framed and imposed on the school from 
without, The curriculum must grow from 
within in the sense that each school should 
have the freedom to evolve its own curri- 
culum keeping in view the following two 
important requirements : 

1. The nature and the needs of the 
environment 

2. Certain minimum learning needs of 
the learner The second is deter- 
mined by the overall needs of the 
society and must take cognizance 
of the first. Such a curriculum 
would also be very effective for non- 
formal education of the drop-outs 
and the adults 

To size up the educational requirements of 
children in any area and to plan provisions 
for meeting them one must have a clear and 
realistic conception of their minimum essen- 
tial learning needs. These needs determine 
the ‘minimum package’ of knowledge atti- 
tudes and skills that every individual in any 
given society will require for an effective 
and satisfying adulthood. This minimum 
piiqkage’ may differ from one area to 
another. For rural schools, despite diverse 
.needs and varying environment the follow- 
ing elements may constitute the ‘minimum 
package’ : 


1. Functional literacy and numericy 
sufficient to read with comprehen- 
sion of newspapers, magazines, use- 
ful agricultural health hulletins, etc, 
(it) to write a letter to a friend ot 
to a government bureau requesting 
information, {in) to handle impot- 
tant common computations siicli as 
measurement of land buildings, cal- 
culation of agricultural input costs 
and revenues, inteiest charges on 
credit, etc. 

2. Functional knowledge and skills foi 
civic participation including some 
knowledge of local history and cul- 
ture, awareness of government struc- 
ture and functions, taxes and 
public expenditure available, social 
services, rights and obligations of 
individual citizens, principle aims 
and functioning of cooperatives and 
local volqntary associations 

3 Scientific outlook and elementary 
understanding of the process of 
nature in the particular areas mth 
reference to health, sanitation, nutri- 
tion, fauna, flora, etc 

4. Functional knowledge and skills for 
earning a livelihood iilcludmg not 
only the skills required for a parti- 
cular local occupation but also a 
knowledge of a variety of locally 
useful common skills for agriculture 
and non-farm use. 

5. Positive altitudes towards .coopera- 
tion with and help to one’s family 
and fellow men towards work and 
community and national develop 
ment. 

Jn an ' enViron,mental approach teaching- 
learning strategies should be so manipulated 
as to be able to realiz;e the above ‘mmimP 
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package' In devising these strategies, the 
environment itself becomes the means. In 
other words, the novelty of this approach 
to education lies in the fact that the environ- 
nient is both the means and the end of edu- 
cation Such an approach is in fact a way of 
utilizing the environment for the progressive 
development of certain skills and attitudes 
11 the children in the learning process. These 
nay he broadly classified into three cate- 
gories ' (i) basic skills, (ii) study skills, and 
(111) social skills, Basic skills include lan- 
guage development, mathematics, modelling, 
ability to use pictorial representations, 
collection and use of environmental 
resources The environment and objects have 
to he exploited in developing these basic 
skills. Study skills are those skills which 
could be developed in the children in their 
being involved in the first-hand activities in 
their environment. They include mapping, 
observing, collecting, classifying, experi- 


mentation and the skill of historical inter- 
pretation Social skills include health, per- 
sonal hygiene, cleanliness of the surround- 
ings, conservation and judicious use of 
environmental resources, 

The outstanding feature of environmental 
approach to education is the active involve- 
ment and participation of the learner in 
leaining activities outside the classroom. In 
such a situation children find it easier to 
talk, write, and think about the first-hand 
experiences The children of today who 
would be the adults, learners, workers and 
farmers of tomorrow will get an opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with their environ- 
ment and its problems so that they learn 
how to use, but not abuse their environment. 
Moreover, by providing the opportunity for 
children to acquire a range of skills and 
attitude which are indispensable for adult 
life, environmental approach is a training 
for life itself, U 



History : A Curse or A Boon ? 


H, L. Chopra. 

Semor Master , GiiniSlukhat School, Mount Abu, Rajastim 


Few montpis back the 
Prime Minister had stated with regret that 
we could neither change nor modify our 
history textbooks so far These should be 
rewritten from a different point of view 
because they do not give the unbiased and 
impartial view about our national struggle. 
Besides the incidents of past mentioned in 
the history, there have been many develop- 
ments in the country which are not men- 
tioned in history. 

It is said that history leads the whole 
humanity as well as politics, On the one 
hand, if we count the gains and achieve- 
ments of history, then on the other, we come 
to know that history has done more harm 
than good to mankind. If we plunge deep 
in the vast ocean of history, we come to 
know whenever the society falls from its 
moral dignity, moral conduct, religion and 
action, a war takes place in order to set 
the whole distorted and disturbed adminis- 
tration on the right track. The historians 
and educationists have been asking to change 


the history which is the great grandfather 
of war. All the battles, wars and even The 
Mahabharta prove this to a large extent, 
It was Dhritrashtra who proclaimed that 
the war never goes futile and useless but 
these are baseless and shallow conclusions, 
All the wars are the tears shed on the inno- 
cent face of history. The incident of 
Mohammed Gnan’s death, not even today, 
but It will go on creating the differences of 
high and low, even m the coming genera- 
tions The destruction of the Hindu temples 
by Muslim kings even today weakens the 
friendship ties between Hindus and Muslims, 
If history had not been written, no forma- 
tion of India and Pak could he possible. 
Then neither Punjab would have been divid- 
ed nor there could arise the baffling question 
of Khalistan, If we had not dared to shuffle 
and reshuffle the pages of history, then Lord 
Krishna could be present even in Masjids, 
If the bad actions of the English had not 
been history, then millions of helpless 
children in the revolution of 1857 would not 
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have been killed by Azizan. It means that 
eveiy injustice is an outcome of any past 
injustice It is history which instead of 
inspiring us, will become a hindrance for 
the coming generation and will diversfe in- 
stead of integrating them 

l( the Ramayana had not been history, 
then perhaps Ceylon could be a part of 
India Today Mai-Lai episode has become 
such a stoiy in history which will go on 
decreasing and ceasing the good actions bet- 
ween North and South Vietnam History 
merely rakes up matters from the graves If 
the story of the final crisis of Europe had 
not made our wounds green, then there 
would have neither been any Hitler nor any 
becoming on Hiroshima If the woes of the 
second world war could wipe the tears, why 
the world could be troubled at the sight of 
Russian troops in Afghanistan ? Why Iran- 
Iraq war could continue It means that 
history is not acting as a panacea, but it is 
an nicer So the only alternative is that all 
those pages of history should be burnt to 
ashes or torn off or white-washed which 
create hatied and feelings of jealousy in our 
heiits So fiist of all, the past must be for- 
gotten by history History has no kind of 
right to compel the coming generation to 
suck the blood of each other. If Aurangzeb 
had existed on eaith, then history has no 
right at all to create discriminations between 
Hindus and Muslims by telling the old past 
stories of his cruelty and injustice upon 
Hindus Such history must be condemn- 
ed first of all. Such history bears insult 
and IS meaningless which is written aim- 
lessly History is not merely ci story of 
past, but more than being a story of past, it 
is an inspiration. If it is not it must. be. 

History is a witness that the writers tried 
to have a classless society Marx also thought 
of a classless society because of the differen- 
ces of high and low. That history which 
comes on the pages without the analysis of 


social condition.s of that eia becomes a worm 
in the foundations of ' coming era, which 
engulfs the' Whole generation It is the 
history of 1947 which does not let to cease 
the border. problem of Indo-Pak. It is the 
story ofbloodshed of 1947 which even today 
sheds blood among the Hindus and the 
Muslims at Bhiwandi, Jalgaon and Ahmeda- 
bad. History repeats itself b> shuffling its 
pages on the eve of Idul-fitar at Moradabad. 
If there had been no history of 1947 war, 
then perhaps there would have been no 
question of Bengali and Bihari Muslims If 
it had not recited the stories hidden in its 
heart as a secret or as an entertainment, the 
President of Pakistan would not have been 
Zla now but some Gandhi It is also the 
history of the Second World War which has 
divided Germany into fragments. Had 
history not been the fiction, then neither 
Bhutto have been hanged nor Zia-Ur- 
Rehman could be shot dead If all these 
fragments and incidents aie white-washed, 
then in the coming geneiation, there would 
be no Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian. 
If history is studied basically, then it tells 
us that eveiy great problem has a solution, 
i.e war The war of Ramayana, the war of 
Mahabharta, the war of Vietnam, the war of 
India’s Freedom, the war of Bangladesh 
liberation— all prove that ‘be prepared for 
war, if you want peace’. 

If it IS the conclusion of history, that in 
Vietnam peace could he restored only after 
11 years, Bangladesh can get freedom after 
the blood,shed of two million people The 
Second World War comes to an end only 
when Hiroshima is being bombed, the for- 
mation of Fak is necessary for the forma- 
tion of India If so, then these conclusions 
are mere shallow and baseless 

We will have to accept that history keeps 
us spiritually and mentally fragmented It 
is no less than a cancer in the blood of 
humanity. History will have to prove that 
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for the welfare of humanity, Akbar was 
more appropriate than Aurangzeb, not 
elfcven years’ war but peace-summit of Paris, 
not murder of Gandhi but his life, no blood- 
shed in Bangladesh, but diplomacy, no third 
war for the solutioln of Indo-Pak problems 


but Karachi-summit like Simla’s. Until 
history proves all this, it will go on harming 
mankind. The best is that it should not be 
a vagabond, but Pilgrim— until history 
proves and follows this, it will go on des- 
troying and defaming mankind. Q 
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Eleventh five-year plAn of 
education (1981-85) in USSR 

It IS a known fact that 
tlie high level of the erudition of the people 
IS proof of the social maturity of a society. 
The Soviet Union started out by eradicating 
illiteracy Today, universal secondary edu- 
cation IS juridically codified in the USSR 
donstitution. This is a great social gain. 
It gives us pride to say that young people 
in the country start out in life with a com- 
plete secondary education behind them, and 
they have vast and equal opportunities for 
continued growth. During the Tenth Five- 
Year Plan period (1976-1980) over 20 
million boys and girls received their high 
school diplomas (after a total of 10 years of 
schooling), Some 24 million people, after 
having finished an eight-year school, con- 
tinued their studies to acquire a trade at 
vocational and specialized schools. Indus- 
trial enterprises are receiving intelligent, 
well-trained specialists and industrial 
workers capable of assimilating the achieve- 
ments being scored in complicated branches 
of modern science, such as micro-electronics, 
nuclear power engineering, etc. this is pre- 
cisely the bedrock of the continued develop- 


ment of scientific hnd technological 
progress. 

What are the rhaih problems we have 
to tackle in the years to come ? The Eleventh 
Five-Year Plan (1981-1985) for public 
education encompasses all ihe facets of 
education m the country. 

Kindergarten 

We will start with the young children. 
At the beginning of this year there were 
14.5 million children in pre-school institu- 
tions in the country. In other words, more 
than half of the first graders came to school 
fresh out of kindergarten. We feel this is not 
enough, however During the current five- 
year plan period it has been decided to build 
pre-school institutions for no less than 
2 5 million children. By the end of the year 
(1981) the number of children attending 
kindergarten will increase by 600,000i Soviet 
society is interested in each mother being 
able to work in peace, knowing that her 
child is well fed and well cared for, with 
qualified instructors looking after it, During 
the Eleventh Five-Year Plan period the 
public education system faces the tasks of 
providing the pre-requisites for gradual 
transition to teaching children from the age 
of six In preparatory classes of general edu- 
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cation schools. Experiments of this kind in Women and work in India 
schools near Moscow and in Georgia and Educational imperatives 
the Ukraine have yielded positive results 


After class groups 

It should be pointed out that the role of 
the school in the education of the youngei 
generation has changed in recent years, 
heightening considerably Its potential in the 
harmonious formation of the child’s person- 
ality has expanded. Every third pupil from 
the first to the eight form spends the entire 
day~fiom moining to evening— at the 
school, i.e. he is m the after-class gioup On 
the one hand, this makes it possible to have 
a greater influence on his study habits and 
aekhetiC upbringing, and, on the other, it 
frees the mother from worries about lunch, 
checking homework, etc. In 1985 the num- 
ber of pupils iiv after-class groups will 
reach 13 5-14 million In the construction 
of kindergarten, schools and boarding 
schools, particular consideration will be 
given to areas with a high employment rate 
for women. By 1985 all pupils will be 
provided textbooks free of charge. 

The economy needs workers with a wide 
range of knowledge who are capable of 
quickly assimilating the latest technology 
and know-how. Vocational schools are the 
source of such personnel for the most wide- 
spread trades. There are over 7,000 of these 
institutions in the country today. They will 
tram ‘ 1 3 million' skilled workers over the 
next five yekrs We place particular emphasis 
"on ]6b counselling among school children. 

, ,, Article by M. Prokofyev, 

Mmistei of Public Education, USSR 
Comiesy USSR Embassy Information Department 

□ 


The concept of work may be out 
of the first abstract notions to be 
developed by man as it is basic to sap 
vival. Work maybe defined as an activity 
m which one exerts physical strength oi 
mental faculties to achieve a particulai goal. 

It may also be an effort, task or duty that 
affoids one his accustomed means of liveli- 
hood. This can be a part or phase of some 
Wider activity. Through time the meaning 
and value attatched to the concept has 
changed according to the level of technolo- 
gical development and skill formation in the 
logic of historical and social settings ex- 
pressed by a particular gioup of people. It 
came to be synonymously used with laboui, 
travail, toil, drudgery and grind by persons 
from the oppressed class expressing the 
nature of work they undertook. Today 
there aie a number of other words used 
synonymously with work, for example, 
employment, occupation, calling, pursuit, 
etc which imply organization in work and 
relationships in work The further adapta- 
tion of the word into language lead to foi- 
mulation of words like workability (ability 
of a certain task to be performed), work 
bag or work box (bag or box with tools for 
work), work basket (a basket foi needle 
work), woik book (a record book of work 
done), woik camp (a camp for workers), 
work day (the peiiod or time when work is 
proposed to he done as compared to rest 
day), worker (a member of the working 
class), workforce (total workers engaged m 
specific defined activity), workshop (where 
a specific objective is to be achieved). 

. In simple barter societies work of all 
kinds was recognized equally as it could be 
exchanged for commodities and vice versa. 
Whatever the nature of work it had an 
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economic \alue. With industrialization and 
a revolution in the mode of production the 
concept of commodity work and work for 
wages developed As activities of woman 
continued to be concentrated around the 
home while man moved away exchanging 
Ins labour for wages, the process of obscii- 
rantization of female labour began to take 
roots As activity in the home was woven 
in a matrix of emotional and social relations 
it could not and has not even today been 
able to get lecognition as work for wages. 

Parallel to work done by women in the 
home they have always been active partici- 
pants m the production process in the 
agraiian economy Their entry into the 
market as wage-eainers in the industrial 
society has been slow. They have generally 
been absorbed into labour intensive, low 
skilled, low paid jobs. 

The basis of exploitation of the worker, 
defined here as wage-earner, by the owner 
of means of production m the industrialized 
society may be the authority one weilds. 
Popularly the term worker is used to denote 
one who does not weild aiithoiity m a 
production unit. The woman faces this 
exploitation more harshly because she 
is socially a step lower than man m society. 

The answer to limiting exploitation in 
the work situation lies m generation of an 
organized effort to demand rights as 
workers. The task of women in this direc,- 
tion has to be stronger as their needs are 
different from those of their co-male workers 
due to their biological role and low socio- 
economic status in society. Here the rele- 
vance of special legal format cannot be 
overestimated. 

In the Indian context the problems re- 
lated to women and work are accentuated 
by the highly sex-segnegated society. and 
low socio-economic status. A careful exami- 
ination of census figures, . reveals that while 
the rate of male work participation is more 


or less uniform, that of female woik parti- 
cipation fluctuates highly The percentage 
of women workers m the total working 
force as well as their percentage in total 
female population have been declining 
Percentage of illiterate women workers is 
larger and they are employed in lower pres- 
tige graded jobs The rate of participation 
tends to decline from rural to urban aieas 
and from small to larger communities 

One of the foremost reasons for the 
existing status women work was identified 
by the Committee on Status of Women 
(1975J, as their alienation from modern 
methods of pioduction, marketing and 
planning that call for higher levels of know- 
ledge and skills. One implication of this 
scientific and technological era being in a 
constant state of modification and innova- 
tion is the need, as expressed by the Unesco 
conference of 1972 at Pans to devote more 
efforts to acquiring of skills than distribut- 
ing and storing of knowledge. 

At the NCERT along with the concern for 
universalization of education and education 
of specific groups, integrating education 
with world of work has been a major task 
This IS evident from the emphasis laid on 
socially useful and productive work, voca" 
tionalization and eviromnental studies pro- 
grammes. In this background of creating 
awareness and consciousness among teacher- 
educators and teachers to link up world of 
work and education, it is high time for us 
to think in terms of girls’ education and its 
linkages with traditional world of work and 
newly opening avenues for work. 

Under undifferentiated curricula and one 
■curriculum for boys and girls we cannot 
think of looking after girls’ education as a 
separate entity Yet there are certain women 
specific questions which must be tackled in 
■ order to highlight the existing disparities in 
levels of education between boys and girls 
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and to mitigate them in the interest of edu- 
chtion-work-women development. 

Extiacts of a paper circulaled by Women Education 
Unit, NCERT, 1.5.1982 


NEWS FROM FIELD UNITS 


NCTE syllabus in M.S. 
non-agricultural universities 

A FOUR-DA.Y conference was organized by 
the Depaitment of Teacher Education, ncert, 
New Delhi, in collaboration with and at 
the siE, Pune, to review and implement the 
NCTE syllabus m the non-agricultural univer- 
sities of MS, About 50 teacher-educators 
including principals, vice-prmcipals of 
Secondary teachers’ training institutes of 
Maharashtra under the jurisdiction of three 
non-agricultural universities— Nagpur. Bom- 
bay and Marathwada— participated in the 
conference Prof. S.B. Adaval and Prof. 
P.K Roy in their addresses exhorted the 
participants to understand the need and 
concern for the introduction of the syllabus 
df the NCTE which was prepared after careful 
planning and sustained academic exercise. 
They wanted the participants to maintain 
the spirit of the ‘Curriculum framework’ 
while allowing for the flexibility to suit the 
needs and conditions of the universities in 
general and the ttis in particular, They 
emphasized the implications for imple- 
menting the syllabus and the effort that 
should follow to achieve the objectives set 
.forth in the framework. 


Enrichment courses in. 
psychological foundations 
of education 


The sndt College of Education foi 
Women, Pune, organized the above 
courses for teacher-educators teaching 
at the B Ed and M. Ed. level from 
22 March to 11 April 1982. In all 25 teacher- 
educators drawn from the six non-agucul- 
tural universities of M.S participated in the 
courses. These courses were sponsored by 
thexjGC The principal objective of orga- 
nizing the courses was to review the present 
syllabus m ‘psychological foundations’ in 
the light of the ever-growing demand to 
modify and enrich it so as to make it more 
relevant to the social ethos in general and 
the changing role of the teacher and edu- 
cation in the emerging Indian society m 
particular. During the course of the 21-day 
summer institute the 25 teacher-educators 
had immense opportunities to have a compa- 
rative study of the syllabi of the various 
universities at B. Ed and M. Ed. levels, 
They felt that there was enough scope to 
remove the ‘deadwood’ and incorporate new 
titles that had intimate bearing on the new 
demands made by the society on the teachers. 
The participants were of the view that to 
raalcc the syllabus truly ‘professional’ in its 
character, there should be greater emphasis 
on the practical exercises so as to achieve 
greater insight into the psychological prob- 
lems as they affect the new generation of 
students 

One of the groups of participants made 
a quick survey of the textbooks and 
resource material available m the subject 
both m English and Marathi. It was gene- 
rally felt that while a good deal of literature 
existed in English and written by foreign 
authors, very little is published by compel 
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tent authorities in Marathi. They strongly 
believed that this dearth of books in 
Marathi should be partly made good by 
translating some of the standard books of 
the foreign authors and making them avail- 
able to the Marathi-medium teacher-trainees 
as well as teacher-educators who are in 
quite a sizeable number. 

Gonfei'ence of inspectors 
of schools of Orissa 

A CONFERENCE of 80 Inspectors of 
Schools of the State Education Depart- 
ment was held on 3 June 1982, under the 
chairmanship pf the Education Minister 
The Education Minister in his address em- 
phasized that in the present circumstances 
more stress has to be given to universali- 
zation of primary education in the state and 
the inspectors have a special role to play 
regarding the appoinraent of teachers, super 
vision of teaching, construction of school 
buildings, supply of instructional materials, 
etc He stressed on timely payment of pen- 
sion to the retired teachers and scholarships 
to pupils Special attention should be given 
for qualitative improvement of school edu- 
cation from the primary to high school level. 
The Secretary, Education Youth Services 
Department, stressed that due emphasis is 
being given to primary education in the 
20-point programme and to expedite this, 
adequate financial assistance is given both 
by the state government and the central 
government, and an amount of Rs. 50 lakhs 
have been earmarked for the repair and 
construction of school buildings. He stressed 
on the constitution of management commit- 
tees and ensure their whole-hearted co- 
operation for universal provision, universal 
enrolment, attendance and enrolment. He 
appealed to the inspectors of schools to 
ensure more enrolment and retention of 
girls at the primary stage and utilize the non- 


formal centres for the purpose of universali- 
zation of primary education 

National integration camp 

The inter-state student-teacher national 
integration camp was held in the Govern- 
ment Girls High School, Pun, from I-I5 
June 1982, under the auspices of the ncert, 
New Delhi. Ten teachers and 45 students 
from Chandigarh, Delhi, Rajasthan, West 
Bengal and Onssa attended the camp. Smt. 
Sarla Das, Headmistress, Govt, girls High 
School, Puri, was the Camp Director The 
Field Adviser, ncert and his staff assisted 
the Camp Director m organizing the camp 
visited the camp from time to time. In- 
augurating the camp, the Education 
Minister, Orissa, emphasized the role, uni- 
formity and standard of education in fos- 
tering national integration and national 
character. Eminent persons of the state and 
the Centre attended the camp and addressed 
the campers on the historical and cultural 
heritage of India emphasizing its unity and 
oneness in spite of the existence of diverse 
languages, religions, customs and traditions, 
In his valedictory address Sri H. Mahapatra, 
Retd. Justice, Patna High Court, analysed 
the circumstances when the people of India 
were integrated under Gandhi, Nehru and 
Mrs. Gandhi — to attain independence and 
to ward off foreign invasions. Finally he 
stressed on the point that nationalisin is a 
means to attain internationalism for which 
there have been attempts in the past apd 
efforts are being made at present. This 
would lead to a peaceful and healthy world 
government, which would lead to the deve- 
lopment of a world family Sri C.M. 
Poonacha, Governor of Orissa in his address 
appealed for the introduction of unformfiy 
and standard in education, the shape 9 ,f 
textbooks and curricula, for the whole 
country for bringing national integration. 0 
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Teaching Physical Sciences in Secmiaiy Sclioals- 
cfl.K Gupta, Steilmg Tublisheis Puvaic Limiicd, 
New Delhi, 1981 , pp vi + 184. 

T 

Inclusion of science m the 
school curriculum as a core subject may be 
regarded as the most important development 
in Indian education of post-independent era. 
It is needless to emphasize the immense 
material benefits of science education, but 
even more profound is its contribution to 
culture, and ciiltuial and social change. Ili 
the new pattern of education, science is 
being taught to child right from the very 
beginning of the piimary education. At the 
middle and secondary stages of education, 
science is being taught with disciplinary 
approach. To cater to the objectives of 
science education, most of the teacher edu- 
cation colleges in India have revised their 
courses of studies and framed cmriculum 
for preparing pupil-teachers for teaching 
■physical sciences and biological sciences 
separately. But no attempt was made by 
the teacher-educators to write books on 
teaching either physical sciences oi biologi- 
'cal sciences, The students at the pre-service 
■education course have been facing great 
difflculties due to non-availability of books 


on physical sciences and they had to content 
themselves with the books on teaching of 
science which are easily available mtk 
market, The attempt of the author in writ- 
ing a book on teaching physical sciences is, 
thus, commendable 

The book has been divided into two 
paits. The first part deals with methods 
and techniques of teaching physical sciences, 
though the author under the spell of the 
charm of modern terminology calls'it metho- 
dology and technology of teaching physical 
sciences, The second part deals with the 
content side of the physical sciences, In an 
attempt to condense the two aspects of 
teaching physical sciences in secondary 
schools into one small volume, the author 
had to sacrifice the elaboration of mtiny 
important considerations of teaching physi- 
cal sciences. The first part divided iWo 
eight chapters deals with (i) definition of 
physical sciences, (ii) aims of teaching physi- 
cal sciences, (m) methodology of teaching 
physical sciences, (fv) laboratory and’ kits 
for physical sciences, (v) technology of 
teaching physical sciences, (vi) planning 
physical sciences instruction, (vn) the practi- 
cal work in physical sciences, and (vi/i) eva- 
luation in teaching physical sciences. A 
chapter on the history of teaching science 
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would have been immensely helpful in the 
understanding and appreciation of its present 
practices and programmes 

The book, though a useful one, lacks in 
organization. The author has described the 
problem-solving method, the heuristic 
method and the project method. All these 
methods have some common points and the 
author should have discussed, the points of 
similarities and dissimilarities and also the 
situations in which a particular method 
could be more effective t, 

The second part which is the content 
part of teaching physical sciences has ten 
chapters which include (i) theory of relati- 
vity, (n) radio activity, {in) wave nature of 
particles, (iV) theory of transistors, (v) ato- 
mic structure, (vO carbon- -the basis of life, 
(vii) acquous acids and bases, {viii) oxida- 
tion-reduction and reactions, (ix) chemical 
bonds, and (x) concepts used in teaching of 
physical sciences. 

These topics, I hope, will seive the pur- 
pose of content enrichment programme of 
the B. Ed. students. 

R. P. Singh 

Dean, Faculty of Education, Patna University 


REVIEWING BRIEFLY 


A Cittique on Educational Evaluation Resegich 
Samant chi tta R Academic Consullants, Tulsipiir. 
Cutliick, pp 79,1981 Puce Ri 15 00 

The present publication purports to fill 
the need for a good book in a rather narrow 
area of educational evaluation The author 
is quite aware of the existence of several 
standard books in this field but understand- 
ably enough they do not meet the require- 
ments of a less sophisticated audience than 


that of post-doctoral workers Required for 
the application of cost-benefit analysis, 
social audit, etc, the persent publication 
should help the evaluative researcher where 
the goals are imprecisely stated One may 
particularly like to read the chapter titled 
‘Ethical and political factors affecting eva- 
luative research’ because it deals with an 
important bias in social science research 
The author states “Because of the deep- 
seated impact of the ethical and political 
factors upon evaluative research, more 
attention is necessary to foimulate alterna- 
tive methodologies” Peihaps here the 
author should have talked of the hypderiti- 
cal middle class norms only. - 

A good book, beautifully produced; * ' 


Ciiniciiliim Development foi the liulian Schools 
(Kum.) D.R Portia SatyavRni Publications, PB 
No 80, Kalcanada, pp 112 + iv, Price and yeai of 
publication not mentioned. 


Meant primarily to be a textbook for 
the students of M A (Education) and M. 
Ed., the present publication contains useful 
information for the lay and the informed 
audiences tpo. Curriculum development 
in India does not have a long history unless 
one wanted to trace the ancient Aryan or 
the Buddhist courses of study developed in 
all branches of learning In fact any com- 
parison with the ancient system would be so 
much irrelevant too. For us, therefore, it is 
better that we talked of its recent Western 
origins alone— something which the author 
attempts admirably. 

A useful publication indeed, 
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Glimpses of Eihtcouon in Haiyaiia S S. Kaushal. A serious study which has been nicelv 
RaHpsh Prakashan, Delhi, pp, 118, 1981, Price' got Up as well, 

Rs. 15,00. 


The present publication deals with the 
educational developpient in the 15-year old 
Haryana State alone. Haryana is one of 
the very few progressive states m the country 
lyitji a bright friture. The development of 
any state is directly correlated with the state 
of tts education and, therefore, it is no 
Wonfler if Haryana has done so well as 
computed to many states 

Haryan has undertaken several new pro- 
grammes and is on the point of having its 
+2 system. The author makes a suggestion 
of administering education on the zonal 
pattern— something several states already 
have. In any case, the author discusses his 
points of view against the background of his 
own rich experience in the field. He deserves 
attention of all those who matter. 


Indian Education in the Eineiging Society, J, 
Mohanty SlErline Publishers Pvt, Ltd , NewDelbi' 
pp. 205, 1982 Price Rs. 60.00 

The present publication is a textbook 
meant for M.A M.Ed./B.Ed. students hvbo 
have to offer a paper on Indian Education 
or current problems in Indian Education, 
etc. Divided into three sections the book 
also attempts to cover one more paper called 
the social and philosophical foundations in 
education The treatment of the subject- 
matter IS such that it would meet the require- 
ments of the courses prescribed in sereml 
Universities. 

A nicely brought out textbook, 

Neerja, Shukla 'd 


JUST OUT 


Teaching of Science in Secondary Schools 

A book on Content-cum-Methodology 
for Colleges of Education 

Published by NCERT, 1982 
Price . Rs. 21,80 

Available from 
Business Manager 
Sales, Wing, NCERT 
Sn Aurobindo Marp 
New Delhi 110016 
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General Ediidr 


Education and the Culture 


QUESTION that IS frequently asked pertains to the fact Wliat is 
the nature of influence schooling has on people '7 We are surely worried about 
the relationship between education and culture. We also think, quite rightly 
loo, about the type of influence schooling has on a person . There is a very vocal 
school of thought which holds that education is an extremely important medium 
of cultural revolution. It also believes that literacy programmes improve the 
quality of people's life. The other school of thought does not disclaim these 
influences but doubts the degree of their impact. Education by all standards 
and norms of life does influence and bungs about changes in the character of 
people but firstly these influences are superficial and secondly it takes genera- 
tions before it is able to change the cultural groups of people. 

Education, the sum total of schooling, brings about chemical change in 
one’s outlook, manners and general behaviour. An ‘educated’ person would 
stall thinking differently as against his illiterate counterpart. Not only would 
Ins idom differ, his attitudes find logical bases, his sense of discrimination 
increases but his level of general understanding of things, material and abstract, 
would also undergo a sea of change This process is neither abiiipt nor 
irrational. What really happens is that education slowly and gradually helps 
a person borrow someone clse's norms and also helps transform one s 
behaviour It is not an open process m the sense that we cannot perceive 
these changes. The change is slow, halting and is normally resisted A 
person would like to fall back upon the resources he once had, be that a 
dialect, accent or idiom. Not only would he not like to change his food habits 
but dress and mannerisms would also continue to show obvious traces 
of his likes and dislikes he had once. For example, the sipping of tea to 
taking tea is a long jump in many a case and is taken at the cost of one s 
injured dignity. The so-called cultural lapses continue to attach themselves 
and make one look funny, inadequate or plain because it is so difiScult to 
eradicate them. The standardized norms of behaviour and the formality of 




Education and Social Values in 
Developing Countries 


S. C. Nandwani 

Readei in Economics, M,D, Snivel siiy, Rohlak 


Education system and the 
social values of a country have a very com- 
plex relationship. Generally education system 
merely reflects the dominant values of its 
society and play a crucial role in bringing an 
engineered social change in that society 
However, there can and do arise situations 
in which real tensions exist between the 
dominant values in the society and those 
that predominate in the educational system 
Moreover, educational system also acts as 
nn instrument of social planning Which 
students are admitted in the university, what 
they aie taught, how their life is organized 
and who taaches them, all of this influences 
attitudes and values of a particularly 
important stratum of society. 

The British designed their educational 
system in the I9th century with the objective 
of making a ‘cultured gentleman’ knowing 
Something about every aspect of human 
knowledge, well-mannered and active partici'- 
pantm public discussion, While the edn- 


cational.systein of the developing countries, 
far from transmitting the culture, is rather 
part of the forces that are eroding the tradi- 
tional society. The educational system conti- 
nues to be an inferior transplant, established 
by the colonial power. It has not been in 
origin entirely a product of indigenous effort 
or aspiration, nor is it, even today after 
decades of independence, an integral part 
of its society. Its influence on the values of 
its society has been great. The colonial edu- 
cational institutions were elitist in every 
aspect of their life, fitting the objectives of 
the colonial power. They sought to produce 
an indigenous elite, culturally and intellec- 
tually similar to the colonial administrators 
and able and willing to work in harmony 
with them As such the intrusion of tradi- 
tional social Values and attitudes were not 
allowed. 

The Third World is in need of profound 
revolution of its educational institutions, A 
strong and, vested group of men have 
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assumed powei to adininistei virtually the 
same scliolistic, medical and educational 
institutions mainly to cater to their own 
interest They are highly unproductive with 
lespect to the egalitarian purposes for which 
they arc being I eproduced. The result is the 
production of an elite separated in many 
ways from its fellow Indians. The members 
of this elite are educated to see themselves 
members of the Platonic elite. They, how- 
ever, demonstrate the positive aspects of 
their training and of the inculcation of those 
values by their capacity after independence 
to accept substantial and rapid increases m 
the responsibilities that they carried. The 
negative aspect of all this is that their confi- 
dence in and understanding of their indi- 
genous culture are often thoroughly under- 
mined. Their social and cultural interests 
are divorced fiom their Indian roots and 
their economic aspirations are out of har- 
mony with the poverty of their country. 

With the political independence and 
30 years of planned development, Indian 
education system has to find ways to 
become Indian It has yet to modify and 
adapt the colonial education system to cater 
to the needs of development, and social 
justice if it cannot abadon the same. In the 
presence of incompatibilities between the 
value system of the dominant social classes 
and that of the education system, it is better 
to abandon the system and constitute the 
new The Third World is in need of a pro- 
found revolution of its institutions. The 
revolution of the last generation were over- 
whelmingly political, A new group of men 
with a new set of ideological justifications 
assumed power to administer fundamentally 
the same scholastic, inedical and market 
institutions in the interest of a new group of 
clients Since the institutions have not radi- 
cally changed the new group of clients 
remains approximately the same size that 
previously served. This appears clearlypn the 


case of education Per pupil cost of scIiqoJ 
IS today comparable everywhere since i(i 
standards used to evaluate the qiialihJ 
schooling tend to be internationally shaj 
Access to politically financed educalJ 
considered as access to school everywltj 
depends on per capita income. | 

Everywhere in the Third World modt,® 
institutions are grossly unproductive mul 
lespect to the egalitarian purposes for wW' 
they aie being reproduced But so lonjn! 
the social imagination of the majoriljlui 
not been destroyed by its fixation on llit#; 
institutions, there is moie hope of plannin 
an institutional revolution in the Third %|; 
than among the rich. Hence the urgency d 
the task of developing workable alternalirs' 
to modern solutions. 

Underdevelopment is at the point of 
becoming chronic m many developing com ‘ 
tries Education offers a good example il' 
making a start to do away with this unltf 
development. Chronic nnderdevelopmi 
occurs when the demand for schooling lie 
comes so widespread that the total coo' 
centration of educational resources on lli 
school system becomes a unanimous poll 
tical demand At this point, a separaliii 
of education from schooling becomes i® 
possible. 

1 

Education and Culture 

The educational system ' of the develojr 
mg countries far from transmitting the dll' 
ture is rather part of the forces that ait 
eroding the traditional society. The systa 
finds in the tradition nothing more thani 
universal culture of poverty which caiml 
possibly stand development. As seol, 
educational system acts as a destnicliu 
agent of the past traditions and values aal 
it has yet to define its new cultural role 
The traditional social system is taking tint 
to brealk Nuclear family is only an atta 
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phenomenon. Religion has not lost its 
authority Under the circumstances, the 
educational system must provide to the 
youth a new code defining his rights and 
obligations and modes of hehaviour in 
relation to other categories of persons. He 
needs a new code of social ethics. The new 
middle class has, therefore, to grow into 
an ethical code that is not a part of 
its I tradition. It is the old ethical 
code common to all those religions and 
philosophies that are society-oriented rather 
than spirit-oneiited, but it has to be arti- 
culated in new circumstances. 

UnfoitUnately, the education system has 
not been able to perform its role adequately 
so far as the cultural content is concerned. 
Our youth, however, much admired for ^ 
technical proficiency, tends to be scorned 
for his lack of social conscience, his desire 
to grow rich quick and Ins lack of responsi- 
bility in dealing with his clients Perhaps 
the fault lies with the too secular nature of 
our educational code. When education! 
becomes secular, it IS robbed of the spiri-/ 
tual content and becomes amoral. It is 
then euphemistically called scientific. / 

With recent revolt of youth in most 
parts of the world, who misconstrue 
liberty as licence, who prefer self-indul- 
gence to self-restraint, who consider any 
norms of discipline as outmoded, and 
who want to create a permissive world, 
in which full rem may be given with 
impunity to any passing impulse of 
sensuality, a challenge is posed before 
thinkers all over the world that if this 
tidal selfish spree of ' sensuality is not 
stemmed would human progress in the 
right direction continue and humanity 
saved ? With religion replaced by car- 
nality and materialism, and spirituality 
banished by secularism with faith spirited 
away skepticism will modern education 


and technical advance enable man to 

realise his own destiny. 

The educational system of today has added 
responsibilities for preparing the youth to 
discharge their obligation as citizens of a 
plural society. It has to train its young 
people for the great task of equipping 
them with the necessary moral and mental 
qualifications not required two decades ago. 
Most of us share the general feeling of 
disappointment that the intellectual and 
moral standards have suffered during recent 
years. The reason for this regression is that 
the term education has lost its meaning and 
efforts are directed towards severing the 
link with our cultural past. Our tradition 
which has been handed down to us from 
generation to generation is being obliterated 
by the modern secular educational system. 
Time has come for cultural re-onentation 
being linked with education. 

Education and Art 

The educational system of our society 
seems to be particularly barren in the field 
of aesthetics. Art and leisure go together 
and only the middle and the upper classes 
could afford it. Our students, by and large, 
do not have this background ,They come 
from homes that do not have a book and 
parents are illiterate. Their chief objective 
of coming to the school is to equip them- 
selves with some basic knowledge that en- 
ables them to earn their livelihood. The 
developing countries are confronted with 
yet another problem that of what culture is 
to be transmitted Pluial societies like that 
of India, have superb tradition of music, 
painting, sculpiire and architecture, yet it 
has to redefine its cultural role iii the new 
setting in order to avoid a violent reaction. 
But cultuie cannot be put into watei-tight 
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compartments and separated. As Lewjs 
puts it . 

I think that the whole human achieve- 
‘raent, whatever its geography, is part 
' of the heritage of each one of us, wher- 
ever he may he, and that the cultured 
gentleman who neglects the opportunity 
of benehtting from the aesthetic expe- 
rience of all nations is the poorer for 
doing so. 

Education and the Plural Society 

India is not , a homogeneous country but 
deeply divided by religion, language and 
cas|e. The economists stress that the basic 
division in our society is between the haves 
and the, have-nots Bitter experience has 
shpwn (currently in the states of Assam, 
Gujarat and the Punjab) that vertical divi- 
sion has trivial political significance when 
compared with the horizontal rifts. Our edu- 
cational system also could not come out of 
these parochial links We have universities 
for different racial, religious or language 
groups. Yet another pressure is to fix quotas 
for, the minorities and socially backward 
people in the educational institutions. Of 
late, it has met with resistance in some parts 
of India, for example, Gujarat was violent 
recently on the issue of reservation of seats 
ip the medical colleges of the state. Of 
course, it is wropg to exclude well qualified 
applicant of caste A in order to admit a less 
qualified applicant of caste B. The objective 
should he that the educational inslitutioiis 
should have enough places for all those who 
qqalify. Such a thing is right if all students 
have equal opportunities to prepare for 
admissions. But reservations are needed to 
combat prejudice such as that against 
admitting women to medical schools and 
socially backward people of various kinds. 
This, of course, is done at the great cost. 
All plural societies have to pay this cost 


since one’s ability to pass the competitive 
tests depends not only on innate intelligence, 
but also on family and social background, 

If members of only one group have tht 
appropriate background, the competitive 
test serves only to solidify an existing social 
structure, in which caste and other in- 
equality IS embedded. It is difiicult to break 
this VICIOUS circle without insisting on quotas 
reserved for the underprivileged. The case 
of positive discrimination is strongly tecom- 
mended in such societies. 

Plural societies are characterized bycer 
tain conditions, of cultural diversity and 
social cleavage that arise from the contact 
of different peoples and cultures within a 
single society, There is the second tradition 
of plural society in which the pluralism of 
the various constituent groups and interests 
is integrated in a balanced adjustment whick 
provides conditions favourable to a stable 
democratic government. It is held that plura- 
lism is consistent with diverse political positi- 
ons and provides a basis for liberal democr- 
acy. That IS to say that liberty and democracy 
tend to he strong where social pluralism is 
Strong. Thus, it is thought that, the conflict 
model of plural societies is a passing his- 
toiical phase, for two reasons. First, tie 
spread of p uniform youth culture, Tie 
young people even in the Third World model 
themselves upon the young people in London 
or New York, whose dress, drugs, music, 
dances, religion and attitude to parents and 
teachers now set the fashion for young 
people throughout the rest of the world, If 
the young of all religions make themselves a 
common culture, then all other cultures ivill 
die out. But let opr educational iustitntions 
be able to retain what is best with us, As 
Gandhi has put it, I want the doors and 
windows of my house to be open to the 
cultures of all the world, nevertheless I 
would pot like it to be blown by that 
culture. 
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An important task of education that is 
being overlooked is to discipline the mind to 
self-control by holding passions, prejudices 
and evil tendencies under the restraining 
influence of rational mind, Education fails 
in its aim if it neglects character develop- 
ment and does not develop a sense of right, 
duty and honour. It has often been said, 
that the poorest education that teaches self- 
control and the worst education which 
teaches self-denial is better than the best 
which omits it. Cultural content in edu- 
cation was best summed up by Isocrates 
some two thousand five hundred years ago. 
He said; 

Whom then I call educated ? First, those 
who manage well the ciicumstances 
winch they encounter day by day, and 
who possess a judgement, which is accu- 
rate in meeting occasions as they arise 
and rarely miss the expedient course of 
action, next those who aie decent and 
honourable in their mteicourse with all 
men, bearing easily and good naturedly 
what is unpleasant and offensive in others 
and in being themselves as agreeable and 
reasonable to their associates as it is 
humanely possible to be, Furthermore 
those who hold their pleasures always 
under control and are not unduly over- 
come by their misfortunes, bearing up 
tindei them bravely and in a maimer 
worthy of our common nature Finally, 
and most important of all, those who 
are not spoiled by their successes and 
those who do not desert their true selves, 
but hold their ground steadfastly as wise 
and sober-minded men, rejoicing no 
more in the good things which have 
come to them through chance, than in 
those which through their own nature 
and intelligence are theiis since birth, 
Tliose who have a character, which is in 
accord, not with one of these things but 


with all of them— those I maintain aic 
educated and whole men possessed of all 
the Virtues of a man, 

Education and Religion 

Religion has an extremely impoitant lole 
in the making of man. Education devoid of 
religion is valueless and scientific. Without 
ethical education man is making weapons 
to destroy his own race. Our late President 
Rajeudra Piasad said in a convocation 
address on 5 March 1950 

Religion or spiritual outlook is inipoi taut 
in moulding the life of a student By 
religious outlook I do uot mean dog- 
matism, ritualism oi fanaticism oi even 
blind faith, but something by which 
character is continually affected. It 
should be the aim of our educational 
institutions to produce healthy, earnest 
and principled men and women who will 
prove themselves worthy in the service 
of the nation 

In the same vein, Dr Radhakrishnan 
spoke on ‘Religion and its place m human 
life’ on 12 August 1954 

When India is said to be a secuiai state 
it does not mean we as a people reject 
the reality of an Unseen Spirit or the 
relevance of religion to life oi that we 
exalt ineligion It does nor mean secu- 
larism itself becomes a positive religion 
or that the state assumes divine pre- 
rogatives. Though faith in the Supreme 
Spirit is the basic principle of Indian 
tradition, our state will not identify itself 
with or be controlled by any particulai 
religion. This view of religious im- 
partiality has a prophetic role to play 
within our national life. No group of 
citizens shall arrogate to itself rights and 
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privileges which it denies to others No 
person shall suffer any form of disability 
or discrimination because of his religion 
All alike will be free to share to the 
fullest degree in the common life. This is 
the meaning of secularism. 

Thus we should not distort secuhuism 
so as to confuse it with irreligion. Education 


bereft of culture produces barbarity and 
bestiality m man Pogroms of Hitler and 
Yahya Khan poitray an excellent picture of 
the uncultured literates. A true secularist 
should And the areas m which all faiths can 
work together without disputing the areas 
in which they disagree Education’s end- 
pioduct should not be a man’s knowledge, 
but a man’s cullure Q 



Attitudes in Vital Areas 

A Comparative Study in Different Types of Schools 


M D. Sharma 

Psychologist, Sekclion CeiilieEast, Allahabad 


According to Kretch and 
Crutchfield, the attitudes are "the euduring 
organisation of motivational, emotional, 
peiceptual and conuative processes with 
respect to some aspect of the individual 
world". Allport in a similar vein defines atti- 
tude as "mental and neural state of readi- 
ness exerting a directive influence upon the 
individuals’ response to all objects and situa- 
tions with which they are related”. Thus 
attitudes having directive influence upon a 
response, providing the emotional tone to a 
behaviour and motivating a person to act 
in a particular situation, assume great 
importance in the personality make-up of an 
individual. They provide a certain amount 
of consistency to the behaviour of an indivi- 
dual and help in predicting the response in 
different situations. 

How and in what dhection are these 
important personality variables being deve- 
loped in different types of schools is not 
only important for the parents to know but 


is also equally important for the education- 
ists, administrators and planners, so that 
correct decision is ariived at about the 
future educational set-up of the country. 
Unless the attitudes in the vital areas, which 
affect the entiie social set-up, are measured 
objectively no verdict can be given about the 
role of the schools m developing the 
attitudes For this very purpose an attitude 
scale, especially designed by the author, was 
administered to the boys of different types 
of schools patronized by the parents and the 
mean scores in different areas shown by the 
students in these schools directly compared. 

The Attitude Scale 

The scale covered four Vital areas, viz. 
life and humanity, society, morality and 
religion. It was developed on a sample of 
boys from each type of school, i.e. Salmk, 
Public, Convent, General, Theosophical 
and Sanskrit Pathshala. The scale consisted 
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of 80 items, 20 in each area, The positive 
attitude earned one mark for each item and 
the negative attitudes score — 1 , Thus the 
maximum marks ranged from 80 to —80 
through zero. The splrt-half reliability of the 
scale worked out to be .90. 

The Sample 


For the present study, the scale was 
administered to 390 boys of all types of 
schools, the break-up being as under , 


School 

No, of boyi 

1, Rajghat Public School, Varanasi 

29 

2 Lucknow Sainik Scliool, Lucknow 

44 

3 Boys High School, Allahabad 

34 

4. Lamiirtinier College, Lucknow 

75 

5, K.P College, Allahabad 

30 

6, Queen’s College, Varanasi 

40 

7 Basant Tlieosophical School, Vai anasi 

71 

8. Sanskrit Patlishalas, Allahabad and 


Varanasi 

67 

To ml 

390 


The students belonged to Class X or 
equivalents and above and the age range 
was 15 years and above It was ensured that 
the students had scliooliiig for three years 
or more in the institutions, so that the 
school sub-culture had its toll on them, At 
this age the attitudes also attain some degree 
of maturity. 

Treatment of Data 

The responses of the students were 
.scored according to the key and method of 
scoring. The scores were totalled separately 
for each area and combined scores of all 
areas put together. The mean and so of each 
type of school were worked out separately 
for each area as well as for the corabined 
total The comparative figmes are given in 
Table 1. It shows that means in all the areas 
of all types of institutions are positive hut 
on the lower side, which indicates that the 
positive attitudes are not very firm and 
definite. The positive degree is merely mat- 
ginal in most of the cases. The wide varia- 
tions almost of the same dimension as the 


TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES AND DEVIATIONS OF DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Aieas Public Convent ' Geneial Sanskiit 

(N=73) (N=109) {N=70] ■' C/V=47) 



M ‘ 

0 

M 

0 

M 

O 

M 

0 

iLandH 

10,99 

5.02 

4 52 

6,37 

7.70 

5 28 

6,19 

5,45 

Society 

5 93 

5,56 

4.36 

5 86 

2,21 

5 25 

2,42 

4 95 

Morality 

12 14 

4.85 

8.23 

7.47 

6 4fi 

6 20 

4.61 

6,46 

Religion 

6 50 

6,98 

■ 8.74 

S 16 

6.10 

7 37 

10,00 

6 30 

Total 

35.05 

16 90 

25.85 

20 95 

22.48 

16 82 

23,22 

17.92 


CotnblnecI 

(N=390) 


, 

M 

N 

L and H 

, 6.36 

6.15 

Society 

■ 3.72 

5.55 

Morality 

8 19 

6.79 

Religion 

773 

7 51 

Total 

21.00 

' 18 77 
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means, on the other hand, indicate that the 
individual differences are considerable m 
almost all the areas It may be due to 
various background factors, viz upbring- 
ing, family beliefs and values, influence of 
the neighbourhood and the membership of 
vaiioiis other social gioups It points to the 
possibility that the group means aie not the 
outcome of the school sub-culture alone and 
it cannot be asserted that the attitudes deve- 
loped m various institutions are only as a 
result of the schooling, Wliat contribution 
does each school make will be known 
through further statistical analysis (Table 2). 
When group means of different schools in 


gioups remains positively significant. 

2 In convent schools the attitudes in 
all other areas except life and huma- 
nity aie not significantly different 
from the combined population. 
Towards life and humanity the atti- 
tudes of convent school boys are 
significantly less positive, though 
they are disposed of in a compara- 
tively more positive way towards 
morality and religion 

3. In general schools, moral values are 
probably less emphasized which 
makes their attitudes towaids mora- 
lity less positive as compared to 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL OF SCHOOL MEANS AS COMPARED TO THE 
COMBINED POPULATION 


Public Convent General Sansiciit P 


L and H 

PI01(+) 

Pi01(-) 

Society 

Pi01(+) 

NS 

Morality 

PiOl(-l-) 

NS 

Religion 

NS 

NS 

Total 

P/.05(+) 

NS 


different areas were compared with the com- 
bined population, we found that : ■ 

h Difference between the 'combined 
population means and public school 
boys means in ithree areas, viz. life 
and humanity, society and morality 
is highly significant. It means that 
attitudes of the public school boys 
in all these areas are significantly 
more positive than combined popu- 
lation. In matters of religion the 
difference is npt .significant. The 
overall difference bjetween ffhe two 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

PI 05(-) 

Pi Ol(-) 

NS 

Pi,01(+) 

Pi 051—) 

NS 


general population Although the 
difference m other areas is not signi- 
ficant, the deficiency in each area, 
when totalled up, creates the diffe- 
rence With general population signi- 
ficant at .05 level. 

4. In case of Sanskrit Pathshala boys, 
the difference between means of 
morality and religion, when com- 
pared with combined population, is 
highly significant, while their attitude 
towards religion is positively more 
positive, the attitude towards mora- 
lity is significantly less positive. In 
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other areas, the difference is not 
BignihcaTit. 

Thus the comparison reveals superiority of 
public schools ill all the areas except religion 
where Sanskrit Pathshalas are definitely 
ahead of them In convent schools, life and 
humanity are ignored, whereas morality is 
at stake in general schools. Overall attitudes 
developed in general schools are less positive 
than the combined population 

When the mean semes of diffeient insti- 
tutions in different areas were compared 
with each other, the following picture 
emerged (Table 3). 


nity and have an edge over Sanskrit 
Pathshalas in morality. 

When the mean scores of the four vital areas 
are compared within each type of school, the 
difference among them is foniid significant. 
Theoretically speaking the four areas are 
highly correlated . Religion functionally speak- 
ing is meant to sustain the society and mora- 
lity is the soul of religion. Without morality, 
religion turns into mere dogma and hollow 
rituals These three arc supposed to develop 
positive attitude towards life and humanity 
However, the wide variations in these areas 
within each type of school, present some- 
what disturbing picture 


TABLE 3 


MEANS SCORES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


Area 

Public 

Convent 

Geiiei al 

Saiiskril 

Combmed 

L and H 

10 99 

4 52 

7.70 

6 19 

6 63 

Society 

5 93 

4 36 

2.21 

2,42 

3.72 

Morality 

1214 

8.23 

6,46 

4 61 

819 

Religion 

6 50 

8 74 

6,10 

JO 00 

7,73 

Total 

35.05 

25.85 

22 48 

23.22 

18 77 


Table 3 indicates that . 

1. General schools have the lowest 
mean scores in the two areas society 
and religion. Convent schools have 
the lowest score in life and humanity 
and Sanskrit Pathshalas in morality. 

2. Public schools show the highest 
positive mean score in all the areas 
except religion where Sanskrit Path- 
shalas are at the top. 

3. Convent schools emerge second best 
in all areas except life and humanity. 

4. General schools find the second place 
only in one area, i.e. life and huma- 


1. In public schools the difference bet- 
ween the mean scores of society and 
religion are significantly different 
from those of life and humanity and 
morality. 

2. In convent schools the mean scores 
of life and humanity and society on 
the one hand and those of morality 
and religion on the other are signi- 
ficantly different. 

3. In general schools, the scores for 
society is significantly less positive 

« than other areas. 
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4, In Sansknt Pathslialas the vanalton 
in all the areas is significant, except 
between life and humanity and 
morality 

f The combined population mean for 
society, IS also significantly lower 
than other areas. 

The variation suggests that the values in the 
young minds are m a state of fiux. The old 
values have not yet been completely uprooted 
but the doubt about their validity lurks pro- 
minently in their mind The values in various 
fields appear to have gamed some sort of 
autonomy and no longer remain linked with 
one another, On the one hand morality and 
religion are delinked in Sanskrit Pathshalas 
as well as public schools, on the other hand, 
life and humanity and society are no more 
linked in general schools as well as pubhc 
schools Society and morality have fallen 
apart in almost all types of schools whereas 
religion is at variance with society in all 
the schools except public schools, It appears 
that certain pockets of values have been 
developed m different individuals that have 
lost their permeability and yet are not firmly 
rooted m perspective The gap between the 
preachings and practices of the adults create 
the confusion worst confounded for the 
youngsters. The firm and lasting values m 
this confusing state are not possible to be 


formed in the eaily stage of the life of the 
students and some sort of vacuum is created 
in their minds. The result is that neither 
religion nor morality serve the cause of the 
society. 

Conclusions and Suggestions 

In coformity to the general opinion pub- 
lic school boys develop more positive atti- 
tudes m the areas of vital importance to 
society. Convent school boys come next and 
general school hoys can be rated as the 
lowest. In Sanskrit Pathshalas religious prac- 
tices appear to he highly emphasized while 
morality and society are ignored, Howevei, 
these values are generally marginally posi- 
tive and the old values appear to be m a 
state of flux. They are not firmly rooted m 
perspective which may partly he due to the 
gap between the practices and preachings of 
the adults who are responsible to plant pro- 
per values in the minds of the children 

The parents, educationists and adminis- 
trators should take serious note of the fall- 
ing standard of social values in general 
schools, morality in Sanskrit Pathshalas and 
life and humanity in convent schools. The 
falling standard in all these areas are partly 
the reflection of the society at large and any 
further neglect may create crisis of character 
and conditions of chaos in onr value 
system. D 
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T 

HE main purpose of an 
examination is to discriminate between the 
able and less able students. It is, therefore, 
necessary that an examination should pro- 
duce a spread of scores, m other words, it 
should discriminate between students. 
Objective type tests do this at least as well, 
and possibly better than other forms of 
examination and as a result of this they are 
gaining popularity day by day. There are 
strong educational reasons for the use of 
these tests The first and the foremost 
advantage of these tests is that the score of 
a particular candidate on it is independent 
of the marker, i e. they are objective in 
marking and are not subject to the decisions 
of individuals, Secondly, they do not re- 
quire too much of time for the announce- 
ment of results Thirdly, they can cover 
a long range of syllabi and, therefore, can 
test the cognitive abilities of the students on 


*The authoi js extieraely grateful to Prof V Nata- 
rajanfor his valuable guidance and suggestions 
m preparation of tins paper 


a wide range. Fourthly, they are found 
considerably good in discriminating between 
higher ability and lower ability students 
and, therefore, can be freely used for sum- 
mative as well as for formative evaluation, 

Objective type tests are of many kinds, 
namely multiple-choice, multiple-facet, cons- 
tant alternative, matching, rearrangement, 
relationship-analysis (assertion-reason type), 
etc The most versatile form of them is 
multiple-choice type. The discussion here 
will be confined only to multiple-choice 
type items. 

Multiple-choice Item 

The structure of a multiple-choice type 
item consists of two important parts, 
namely stem and the options. Stem is the 
first part of the item It contains the 
necessary information and is particularly 
meant for posing the question Options 
are the second part of the item and consist 
of the distractors which may be three, four 
or five and the correct answer which is 
commonly known as key. Each multiple- 
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choice type item, therefore, hag one and the 
only ore predetermined answer. The dis- 
tractors are the incorrect options. The 
quality of a multiple-choice type item 
depends upon the quality of the stem and 
the effectiveness of the distractors In re- 
gard to the stem, there are certain basic 
principles to be followed and once they are 
followed, the quality of the stem is assured 
In respect to distractors, it is noted that 
higher ability students must be able to 
ignore them while lower ability students 
must be attracted towards them This in 
effect, would enhance the discrimination of 
the key or correct option. It must be noted 
and appreciated that item facility and item 
discrimination are calculated with respect 
to the correct answer 


calculated with the help of the following 
formula 


n 

Wheie Nj-_j=Number of collect icsponses obtained 
by the top tliiid (or 27 pei cent 
highei giQup) candidates 
=Number of correct responses obtained 
by the bottom thud (oi 27 per cent 
lower gioup) candidates 
n=Numbei of candidates constituting 
one-tliiid (oi 27 pel cent) of all the 
candidates who toolc the test. 

The discrimination index of an item can 
be anything between — I to+I. The two 
extremes would be . 


Item Analysis 

Item analysis is a technique in which 
the students’ responses arc studied with 
respect to the individual items The quality 
of an item is judged with the help of this 
technique. Item analysis yields information 
of two mam kinds, namely facility value 
and discrimination index. The simple 
methods used for calculating each of these 
statistics are given below. 

Facility value (FV) These aie .simple 
statistics which show how easy or difficult 
an item has proved to be It can be calcu- 
lated with the help of the following for- 
mula : 

FV= ^ ^ loo 

Where R=Number of coirect rebponses lo item 
N=Tolal number of .students attemplihg 
the item. 

DiscHmination index {DJ) : These statis- 
tics show the degree to which a particukr 
item discriminates between the higher ability 
and lower ability students. , It. can be 


(r) n=20, Njj=20, =0 

Therefore, DI=?^=-H 
(w) ri=20) Njj “0, Nj^ —20 

Therefore, Dl=^-^^=— 1 

and in the middle ; 

{hi) n=20, Njj =20, Nj^ =20 

20—20 

Therefore, DI= =0 

In the first case the item is discriminatihg 
totally between the able and less able 
students and is making maximum cOtitri- 
bution to the total discriminating power of 
the test. In the second case the item is also 
distriminatmg totally but m the opposite 
ditection, i e. the able students are answer- 
ing incorrectly and vice-versa. This item, 
therefore, is decreasing the discriminatory 
power of the test. In the third case the itein 
is making no distinction between the able 
and less able students. It is having neither 
a positive nor a negative effect on the dis- 
crjininating power of the whole test. 
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Purpose 

The mELin purpose of this paper is to 
make a critical study of an objective type 
test with leference to the conventional test 
and item analysis. An attempt has also been 
made to highlight the stability of these statis- 
tics particularly the stability of FV and di 
values, A new method of item analysis has 
been suggested which can provide more 
stable values of these parameters. 

Test Paper 

The test with 150 items was tried on a 
sample of 221 medical students. All the 
items of the test weie related to their sub- 
jects. The test was divided into three 
different sections; A, B and C. Seventy five 
itemsj each provided with four suggested 
answers, were included in Section A. Section 
B was provided with 48 true and false items 
Twenty seven items, each provided with five 
suggested answers, were included in Section 
C. 

Administration and Scoring 

The test was administered to a sample of 
221 medical students. They were given a 
three-hour duration to complete the test. 
The students were asked to attempt all the 
iterns and to record their responses on a 
separate response sheet. All the answer 
sheets were scored with the help of a scoring 
key especially designed for the test items 
All the items were dichotomously scored and 
.their scores were tabulated for further 
analysis. 

Test Analysis 

Various statistical techniques were applied 
to' the data to study the test results. The 
different values like mean, mode, median, 
standard deviation and standard error of the 


mean wore calculated The data were also 
analysed with the help of analysis ofvaiiance 
technique to provide estimates of compij. f 
nents of variation and to make valid con- i 
elusions. ' I 

Interpretation of the Results [ 

\ 

Some desired statistics obtained fromtlii! ^ 
test results ate given in Table I. i 

TABLE 1 ? 


Mean 

18,M ’ 

Median 

77,0(1 

Mode 

77.00 1 

SD 

15,0i 

SEM 

i.oli 1 

Reliability by KR-20 

,l7i 1 

Reliability by KR-2I 

.110 

Cronbach Coefficient alpha 

,87! 

Index of measiuement efficiency (IME) 

MO : 

The range of the marks secured by the 
students on this test of 150 items is fouad 
in-hetween46 and HI. The mtmmuni marks 


obtained by the students 'are 46 and tlie 
maximum HI, The mean value of the tesl 
is 78.9. It IS seen from the range of tlie 
marks (the table of the marks is not shown 
due to the space problem) that a few candi- 
dates, say only 9.5 per cent of the total 
population have secured 100 and more than 
100 out of 150 marks. 

Half of the candidates have secured less 
than 51 per cent marks on the test, The 
median of the test which indicates the middle 
candidate’s score on the test is 77- It signh 
fies that 77 IS that point on the scale of 
measurement above which are exactly half 
the cases and below which are the other half 
and this is of course very true if we look at 
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tlie marks of the candidates The mode of 
the test which indicates the maximum fre- 
quency m a distribution in this case happens 
to be exactly similar to the median 
value (77). As many as nine candidates have 
secured 77 marks out of 150. The identical 
values of mean, mode and median prove it 
beyond doubt that the test itself is a perfqct 
one, The standard deviation of the testis 
15 which indicates that the spread of marks 
can be anywhere within the range of 33 to 
123 and this of course is quite true in this 
case as is reported above It also indicates 
that majority of the candidates would have 
secured their marks within the range of 64 to 
94 and this is also true in this case As many 
as 65 per cent of the cases are found within 
this range, only 19 per cent of the cases are 
found above and 16 per cent of the cases 
found below this range. It further signifies 
that the marks obtained by the candidates 
are normally distributed The standard error 
of the mean of the test is 1.015 which indi- 
cates that the limits of marks within which 
the arithmetic mean will he if we are to give 
this test over and over again would be only 
1.015 or it signifies that the limit of tolerance 
of mean IS 1.015. The reliability of the test 
calculated by different methods is fairly 
high, i.e. as high as 0.875. It further signi- 
fies that the test items are nearly equal m 
difficulty and hence the reliability of the 
test IS quite high. 


Hypotheses 

The data were also analysed with the 
help of analysis of variance teclmique for 
which the following hypotheses were formu- 
lated: 

1. The individual candidates will not 
vary significantly on the test items 

2. The test items will not have any 
significant difference on the indivi- 
duals’ scores 

In order to test the above-mentioned hypo- 
theses, the analysis of variance technique 
was used to provide estimates of components 
of variation and to make valid conclusions 
The summary of the complete analysis of 
variance is given in Table 2. 

Analysis of Variance 

To study the effect of individual student 
on the test items and also the effect of test 
items on individuals’ scores, ^ the data were 
analysed with the help of analysis of vari- 
ance technique. The hypotheses formulated 
earlier were tested on the basis of the 
F-values given in Table 2. , 

Hypothesis 1 This hypothesis states that 
the individual candidates will not vary 
significantly on the test items. 


TABLE 2 
F-VALUES 

Source of Sum of Degieesof Mean Square Variance 

Varia/wn Sqiiaies Freedom Error Ratio 

Examinees 334.335 220 1.519 8.0177* 

Items 1717-503 149 11.526 60 8139* 

Remainder 6213.234 32780 0.189 


* Significant at .05 and also at .01 level 
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It IS seen from Table 2 that the calculated 
value of F in telation to examinees is gi eater 
(F=8.1'77) than the tabulated value, there- 
fore, the null-hypothesis is rejected It means 
that the individual candidates differ signifi- 
cantly on the test items. The F ratio for 
examinees IS significant .beyond 01 point, 
leaving us with considerable confidence that 
the examinees* difference, as such, have a 
real bearing upon the difficulty of the items 
of the test. It further signifies that individual 
students differ in their performance on the 
test. 

Hypothesis 2 : This hypothesis states that 
the test items will not have any significant 
differences on the individuals’ scores. It is 
seen from Table 2 that the calculated value 
of F m relation to items is greater 
(F=60.813) than the tabulated value, there- 
fore, the null-hypothesis is rejected. It indi- 
cates that the test items have significant 
difference on the individuals’ score. The F- 
ratio for ' items is significant beyond .01 
point, leaving us with considerable confi- 
dence that the items, as such, have a real 
bearing upon the individuals’ scores. It 
further signifies that the hard items are 
correctly answered only by those students 
who scored high in the test as a whole 

Facility Value and Discrimination Index 

The facility value of an item indicates 
how easy or difficult it proved to be. Usually 
the facility value of an objective type test 
item should range from 20 to 8 5 (25 to 
85 percent). The facility values calculated 
for these 150 items are found in-between 
.15 to .97. There are only a few items with 
.15 FV. The discrimination index is an 
important item analysis characteristic for an 
objective-type test item. The items within 
the range of 0.2 to 0.6 di are considered 
very good items. 


If we look at the Rv and di values of 
individual items which are not shown feic 
due to the space problem, it seems thattkie 
are a few items which need further improvt 
ment. There are 20 items in the test wbcli 
have got high facility values It indicate 
that these items are easy items and they are 
Coirectly answered by a large liiiniher of 
students. Against this there are 12 items 
which have got less facility values It shows 
that these items are hard items and they ate 
correctly answered only by a few students 
that is why their facility values are less. It 
IS. therefore, statistically proved that the 
items m the test are proportionatelj 
included. It shows an ideal comhmation of 
some easy, some hard and some medium 
items. In fact, easy and hard' items which 
are contrary to each other have approxima- 
tely an equal load on the test as a result of 
which there is a very good balance. Miijoiil^ 
of the items are of medium difficulty and 
this is a very good sign of a well planned 
test. On the basis of these statistics we cai 
precisely say that this test out of ISO itenii 
contains 12 hard, 20 easy and 118 medium 
items, which of course seems to he a very 
good combination. 

For the psychological point of view w 
must have some easy items in the test (pie- 
ferably in the beginning of the lest) so that 
the students should get some positive reir 
forcement by solving them. If one does not 
give the easy items in the test, the students 
may get nervous. Against this, since we tat 
to discriminate between the candidates of 
higher ability and lower ability which is the 
first and the foremost purpose of the test, it 
is necessary to include some hard items 
which could be solved only by the highet 
ability students. Apart from these two types 
of items, i.e. hard items and easy items each 
test should have some items of medium 
difficulty. 
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It IS seen from the Di values that there 
aie 25 items which have got negative di 
values It means that these items have failed 
to serve their purposes or in other words 
these items have failed in discriminating the 
highei ability and lower ability candidates. 
It fill ther signifies that these items should 
eithei be i ejected or modified Apart from it 
theie are 30 items in the test which have got 
less Dt values. It does not necessarily mean 
that these items are not at all good items 
and, therefoie, they should be rejected. They 
need further improvement and it would be 
possible either by changing the distractors of 
the items or by converting or remodifying 
the steins of the items. 

The simple thing heie to understand is 
that the item paiameters, i.e, Fv and di 
obtained in this technique are not stable as 
they diffei from one sample to another 
sample There are a very few chances to gel 
the same FV and di values even if the test 
items are administered only to the homo'" 
genous groups. There is always a possibility 
of standard error of measurement in every 
Item parameter and it differs from one group 
to another group which ultimately affects the 
item parameters. If we calculate the item 
parameteis on a particular sample and then 
divide that sample into ' higher ability and 
lower ability groups and then again calculate 
the items parameters for both the groups, 
we see that the item parameters do change. 
It is seen in one of our studies which is yet 
to be published that the facility value of a 


particular item for the whole group was 
0.55 (fv calculated in fraction). Aftei split- 
ting the group into high scoring and low scor- 
ing groups the facility values of the same 
items were found 0.85 with reference to high 
scoring group and 0.35 with reference to low 
scoring group. It clearly indicates that the 
item parameters calculated with the help of 
the traditional methods are not stable since 
they change even in the same group Item 
facility and item discrimination are found to 
depend upon two factois, namely one the 
items itself and the other on the group of the 
persons taking the test. The parameters that 
ate dependent on the group have very little 
stability even amongst similar gioups and, 
theiefoie, this utility to predict the perform- 
ance of similar gioiip is very limited. Attain- 
ment scores based on these unstable para- 
meters will not estimate true abilities of 
individuals. 

There is a way-out to find out the solu- 
tion of this problem if we use a new techni- 
que of item analysis called ‘sample-free item 
analysis’ The main aim of this technique is 
to provide values of item statistics which are 
stable from one sample of students to 
another even though the samples are very 
different or biased. In this technique the 
item parameters remain the same, no matter 
the item is answered by a group of brilliant 
students or dull students, If we include this 
technique in our testing, the greater accuiacy 
can be achieved The technique would be 
explained m a separate paper. □ 
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A HE University Grants 
Commission in August 1972 endorsed Plan 
of Action on examination reform prepared 
by an expert committee in 1971-72 The 
UGc circulated the Plan of Action in August 
1973 and requested to give comments and 
suggestions for its implementation to the 
Indian universities. An implementation 
committee to advise commission on various 
measures of examination reforms was 
appointed in March 1973 

Universities have taken number of steps 
in reforming the examination system. One 
of the reforms taken by some universities is 
semester system (others being internal assess- 
ment, question banks, grading improvement 
programmes like cosip, ete. In June 1971, 
the UGC brought out a brochure on the 
principles and mechanics of the semester 
system. The question regarding the intro- 
duction of the semester system was dis- 
cussed at Madurai W.orkshop held on 25-27 
July 1974. The recommendations made 
by the Workshop are as under ; 


~Il IS generally accepted that the semester 
is the effective system to encourage the 
students to learn the lessons with inti- 
mate Intel action with the teachers. Hoir 
evei, it is felt that if the semester system 
is to be effective the teacher has to pul 
m more work along with the students 
and the acquisition of the knowledge by 
the students should be continuously 
assessed through oral, written or super- 
vised practicals which could be weekly, 
monthly and also terminal 
—Comprehensive examination at the end 
of the second semester for which certain 
peiceiitages of external examiners may 
be included, This would require addi- 
tional facilities in terms of classrooms, 
library and laboratory and also increase 
mthe existing staff pattern. The univef' 
sities may consider introduction of the 
semester system at the postgraduate, pro- 
fessional colleges and autonomous 
colleges levels, gradually extending it to 
affiliated colleges. 
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—111 the conduct of evaluation under the 
seinestei system a congenial atmosphere 
should he created and fear associated 
With the examiners should be removed 
by, establishing the much desirable in- 
formality between the teachers and the 
students 

Today 33 universities including three insti- 
tutions deemed to be universities have intro- 
duced the semester system (in one form or 
the othei) 

Meaning 

A semester is a period or a term of six 
months. In the U S A, UK, Japan, Germany 
and many other countries the term ‘semester’ 

IS used to denote each one of the two divi- 
sions of one academic year. An academic 
year can also have throe divisions, each 
being called tri-seniester 

But the present practice of dividing an 
academic year into two teims is not the 
same tliijig as the semester system, The 
term ‘semestet’ or ‘trr-semestei’ is something 
more than two or three divisions of an 
academic year The semester system imp- 
lies, in the mam, organization of semester- 
wise courses of studies and examinations. 
Much more than the traditional pattern of 
subjects in vogue in the Indian universities, 
the contents of these courses are more 
closely hnit, more varied and of inter- 
disciplinary nature, well organized, better 
structured aiound core, main and subsidiary 
content areas The system also implies 
evaluation of, students’ work at examina- 
tions and sessional work semester-wise. 
Depending upon the size of the quantum of 
work included in a course and on the num- 
ber of hours of study-work in a week re- 
quired of students, the semester course 
carries certain hours of credit. 

The semester system has long been the 
pattern of curricular organization and eva- 


luation in. American universities A number 
ofBritish uiiiveisities has also adopted some 
features of American semester system The 
system has not found a congenial climate 
in Indian universities though about 20 per 
cent of universities have adopted the system 
in one form of the other with a varying 
degree of success Half of these are teach- 
ing and residential universities and other 
half are affiliating types, the iit’s and some 
of the agricultural universities too, are 
working according to the semester system. 
The Baroda Univeisity was the first uni- 
versity to try out this system (1950) Other 
universities like, Aligarh, Meerut and Delhi 
have adopted the system much more extensi- 
vely and even in the faculties of arts, science 
and commerce. 

Semester System in India 

There are only few universities which 
have started the semester system. The 
semester system in Indian universities has 
the following features 

I The division of an academic session 
into two halves and of the yearly 
courses into half-yearly short-coui- 
ses. 

2. The assumption at Aligarh, Meerut 
and at other places is that each 
semester will have at least 100 work- 
ing days excluding the examination 
period. 

3. The syllabi are flexible and inter- 
disciplinary in nature at Aligarh, 
Meerut and Delhi. At Baroda, the 
courses in home science are taken 
by the students of the Depailment 
of Home Science Faculty 

4. The courses are organized on the 
basis of the number of hours 
students are required to put in for 
their study. These are courses re- 
quiring from one hour to fouT hours’ 
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Study in a weelc on the pait of 
students. The courses carry ' the 
number of hour credits on the basis 
of hoius put in by students per week 
for study. 

5. Each course is assigned some credits. 
Longer courses which involve four- 
hour work in a week cany foui 
credits, and smaller courses winch 
require two-hour study carry two 
credits Each four-credit course 
carries 100 marks while two-credit 
course carries 50 marks. 

6. A student earns credits in a course 
only if he passes in the prescribed 
sessional work and written exami- 
nation for that course. If he fails or 
does not fulfil the requirements laid 
down for the course in regard to 
attendance, etc he can take up the 
same course or a new course m the 
next semester 

7. The examination in each course can 
be either wholly internal or paitialiy 
external. In the Baroda University 
the examination is mostly internal. 
It is partly external consisting of 
university examination and partly 
internal based on sessional woik m 
Aligarh, Meerut and Delhi univer- 
sities 

8. The sessional work m the optional 
courses at the Aligarh University 
has the weightage of 40 per cent 
marks for subjects in which there is 
no practical examination and 30 per 
cent for subjects in which there is 
practical examination at the end. 
Obligatory courses carry 30 per cent 
marks for sessional work and 50 per- 
cent for practical examination at the 
end of the semester 

9. In Baroda University iu the Faculty 
of Education and Psychology a 
comprehensive internal examination 


held has twice the weightage „f 
sessional tests. A viva-voce testis 
there to finalize the internal records 
ot students 

10 The universities of Aligarh, Meern 
and Delhi continue to use numericil 
maiks and percentage in the evaliii- 
tion of students’ achievement, k 
Baioda, the faculties of home science 
education and psychology, soclil 
work and fine arts use grades and 
grade points. 

II. At the Aligarh Muslim University, 
every student is assigned to an ad 
viser on the American pattern. This 
advice helps the students to woil 
out the most profitable series of 
courses for him. 

Advantages of the System 

1. One of the advantages of the semes- 
ter system is flexibility :t achieves is 
the selection of courses by students, 
A student gets to a varying degree 
depending upon the curricular faci- 
lities that can be provided in a 
college or university, freedom of 
choice of courses as against none ot 
little in existing system. 

2. The second advantage is the gain of 
flexible curriculum of the semester 
system which pertains to the possibi- 
lity of introducing courses on an 
interdisciplinary basis. The Kothari 
Commission has laid stress on inter 
disoiplitiary basis studies on nen 
combination of subjects and on new 
methods of cooperation. 

' 3. The third advantage lies in the im- 
provement it dobs in student atten- 
dance which is at present irregular 
and indifferent It assures a miBi- 
mura number of contact hours, as it 
lays down attendance requirements 
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in terms of hours for a course rather 
than in. terms of certain percentage 
of days attended. 

4 The fourth advantage pertains to 
the regular study habit it suits up in 
students. As the student is conti- 
nuously being evaluated, he IS placed 
in a situation in which he has no 
other alternative but to study regu- 
larly and study hard. 

5 The fifth advantage is that it is suited 
to the level of students in composi- 
tion as well as in motivation. 

6 It IS evident from the handbook of 
Aligarh Muslim University that in 
the semester-wise examinations, a 
student who fails in a course has an 
opportunity either to repeat the 
course in next semester or take 
another course in its place thereby 
saving his precious year. This re- 
duces the drop-outs at the higher 
education stage. 

7. The seventh advantage is that it can 
be adopted in teaching and residen- 
tial universities as in affiliating uni- 
versities. The Barod a, Aligarh, iiTs 
and agiicultural universities where 
the system is wholly or partially in- 
troduced are institutions of higher 
learning, whereas Delhi and Meerut 
universities are affiliating univer- 
sities. The system can be introduced 
with internal evaluation and with 
giade credit system at its internal 
part 

8 The eighth advantage is that it faci- 
litates and tends better edge to 
organize summer semesters The 
semester system may provide a 
summer session as it is done in the 
Meerut University. At Meerut, the 
most popular and the most difficult 
Courses are selected for summer 
sessions to enable students to earn 


advance credit in order that they are 
able to give more time to honours 
courses and to make up for failures 
in one or more courses in the pre- 
ceding semester examination. Sum- 
mer courses may be taken even by 
students who have not acquired the 
minimum preiequisite qualifications 
for admission. 

A student who has appeared at the inter- 
mediate or Bachelor of Arts examination 
and is waiting for announcement of his 
result can take summer course to earn ad- 
vance credits If he passes the examination 
concerned as well as the summer course, if 
they are properly dove-tailed with semester 
courses would enable the abler students to 
earn a Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
simultaneously in less than the prescribed 
time. 

Disadvantages 

1 Redevelopment of Courses 

First disadvantage is that it relates to 
recasting and reorienting the syllabi in such 
a mannei that an inter-disciplinaiy well 
balanced and well coordinated system of 
teaching-learning emerges This task cannot 
be performed under the present constitution 
and function of our boards of studies and 
faculties It would need either development 
and redevelopment or editing of courses at 
meeting of groups and mter-disciplinary 
nature under the guidance of some experts 
in curriculum development. 

2. Inter- disciphndry Timertables 

The second great difficulty which takes 
away one crucial advantage of the semester 
system is the framing of a flexible time-table 
cutting across the boundaries of a number 
of courses in different disciplines. The fram- 
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iug of inter-disciplinary time-tables is indeed 
time-consiiming Us success depends upon 
cooperation among diflerent mtei-discipli- 
nary departments and good relationship 
Frequent strikes and strife in one or more 
depaitmeiits would affect the working in 
other departments 

3 The Staff-student Ratio 

Mote staff would be needed if a faiily 
good number of intei-disciplinaiy courses 
are offered If courses are made short and 
sharply focussed, it would again necessitate 
increase in the staff. The recruitment of 
additional staff and expansion in classroom 
facilities in a faculty or college would cer- 
tainly be a point if more couises are to be 
instituted But the reciuiLmeut of the 
teachers and the need of mote classioom 
slrould not be an insurmountable huidle. 
The institution should examine the work- 
load pattern of its teachers and make the 
assignment of teaching, practical work, 
guidance, etc. in such a way that wastage 
may be avoided and reasonably some more 
time of teachers can be economized which 
could be utilized for teaching new courses, 

Now recruitment for courses that are 
new and for which competence is not avai- 
lable in the existing staff will have to be 
made. There is no escape from it. But it 
should be possible for the UGC to support 
such additional staff through its grant-in-aid 
for developmental programmes. 

4. Inter-university Mohlity^ 

It IS sometimes held that 120 institutions 
deemed to be universities and institutes of 
higher education in the country are working 
under a different sys^m. The semester sys- 
tem and the new courses, however progies- 
sive, advantageous, purposeful or perfect 
that they might be, are likely to cause diffi- 
culties in respect of inter-umversity mpbility 


The adjustment of evaluation procedures of 
a university which adopts such system witli 
other centres of learning, which have not so 
far given it a place in their academic scheme 
may not cause a little confusion and even 
headaches. 

5. Student Attendance 

In ordei that the semester system achie- 
ves its objectives of keeping the student 
community busy all round the year, it is 
necessary to lay down attendance require- 
ments The ciirrent practices in many univer- 
sities of laying down an over-all percentage 
of attendance, would need a change. It 
would be advisable to lay down attendance 
leciuirements in terms of hours for each 
course. The conference of the vice-chance- 
llois of Ll.P. universities decided in 1968 
that only those students who attended at 
least 75 per cent of minimum number of 
periods presented in each semester might be 
permitted to appear in the examination. For 
genuine reasons, relaxation in attendance up 
to a maximum of ffve per cent might be 
allowed with the approval of the vice- 
chancellor. If the argument is accepted that 
the insistence of 75 to 80 per cent of atten- 
dance on the pait of the students in the best 
interest of maintaining standards of higher 
education the arrangement for keeping re- 
cords of attendance on a fool-proof basis 
becomes a real problem. 

6 Internal Evaluation 

The semester system implies internal 
evaluation too It is often maintained that 
though internal evaluation is sound on paper, 
yet it does not woik in practice, especially 
in affiliating universities, each having 50 or 
more colleagues attached to it There ale 
quite a large number of educators including 
university teachers who do not favour aud 
.are not ready for the adoption of the cent 
per cent internal evaluation system. 
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The semester system and the system of 
internal assessment are concomitant no 
doiiht, hut are not a case of internal rela- 
tionship It IS possible to have a semester 
system and ekternal examination as it is 
done m Meerut University The difficulty in 
regard to evaluation can be obviated by 
allowing these universities, and within a 
university those fadulties or colleges which 
are not ready for all internal evaluation, to 
adopt a system of evaluation which is parti- 
ally internal and partially external 

7, An Overload of Tests 

The semester system does not carry full 
or partial provision for internal evaluation 
of the sessional work by teachers themselves. 
When the number of courses are very many, 
the internal sessional tests become a conti- 
nuous load on the minds of the students, 
and because of the tension created by tests, 
they cannot really enjoy their student life 
There is another difficulty too. As their in- 
ternal tests are set by teachers in their regu- 
lar periods, it happens in actual practice that 
many tests are set on one single day. At 
times, students aie required to take four 
tests in a day, which is very much tiring for 
them When there are tests, the students are 
found absenting themselves from attending 
other periods on that day, as they read for 
the tests sheltering tiiemselves in cornodors 
and under the trees of the college lawns. 


Conclusion 

The semester system may result m a dis- 
tinct improvement of curricular organization 
and evaluation m vogue at present. Because 
of short and coherent subject-mattei , the 
semester courses are likely to be more con- 
veniently combined to facilitate inter dis- 
ciplinary studies It would make it possible 
to coordinate studies between different 
departments at graduate and postgraduate 
levels. 

Further, the system would enable teacheis 
to cover the subject-matter in a more logical 
and non-repetitive manner It would allow 
students a choice of subjects according to 
their ability, aptitude, interests and needs 
which would help in reducing wastage One 
other significant advantage will be that it 
would allow the student to progress rapidly 
■towards fulfilling the requirements of the 
degree. It would reduce the evils of a single 
final examination. It would pave a way for 
more frequent changes m courses aimed at 
their modernization and enrichment, Its 
greatest virtue will be flexibility, better cur- 
riculum, better focussed teaching and leaiii- 
ing and a fairer and more jast deal to 
students in examination And all of these 
would mean better curriculum, better learn- 
ing, more student pre-occupation and less 
student unrest □ 
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A-ttempts to improve text- 
books at school stage in India have been 
perceptible dunng the last quarter of the 
nineteenth centtiiy in ceitain rigoious ways 
although even the beginning of this century 
saw some efforts m that direction. Edu- 
cational activity entrusted to the East India 
Company by the Charter of , 1 8 13 was the 
publication of textbooks in Indian lan- 
guages. Consequently, the Directors of East 
India Company had in 1814 ordered the 
publication of Sanskiit books A couple of 
years later, in 1817, the Calcutta Book 
Society was formed with the object of 
printing school textbooks eitliei free of 
charge or at a very nominal price. The first 
Government Press was opened in 1924 which 
was primarily meant for the publication of 
books in Indian languages. 

The Government of India felt the need 
of improving textbooks sometime in the 
later half of the nineteenth century. In 1873, 
local governments were requested to appoint 
committees for the examination of the then 
existing textbooks in order to bring them m 


line with the principles enunciated m the 
Resolution of 1873. Among the chief ques- 
tions before the Hunter Commission (1882) 
was regarding textbooks as a condition of 
grants and recognition imposed by tlie 
government on schools. 

' The years 1900 to 1930 may be des- 
cribed as the three decades of' iinprovnig 
textbooks selection procedures. Analysis, 
measurement, evaluation and standards of 
selection were the main targets of attention, 
In 1913, a Textbook Committee was consti- 
tuted by the Government of Bihar. Prior 
to 1225, the selection and prescription of 
textbooks was geiieially the administrative 
function. In November 1925, Bihar started 
a regular system of selection of textbooks, 
Researches to improve textbooks selection 
were conducted. 

The following two decades of 1930 to 
1950 witnessed attempts to improve both 
academic and physical aspects to textbooks, 
During this period, attempts to improve 
typography and readability were made. The 
next couple of decades from 1950 to 1970 
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weie mainly devoted to impiovlng textbooks 
through nationalization. 

Textbooks nationalization was under^ 
taken by the states of Jammu and Kashmir 
(1948), West Bengal (1949), Bihar (1949), 
Orissa (1963), Andhra Pradesh' (1963), 
Madhya Pradesh (1968), Maharashtra 
( 1967 ), and Gujarat (1969). Importance of 
nationalized textbooks was highlighted The 
use of nationalized textbooks was advocated. 
The studies dwell on the importance of text- 
books as tools for teaching and learning. 
Shortcomings of nationalized textbooks 
were identified. Improvement of nationalized 
textbooks was recommended by a number 
of studies The studies point out short- 
comings of nationalized textbooks and give 
varied suggestion to improve them for the 
purposes 

Improving textbooks preparation was 
undertaken during 1950’ s and 1960’s The 
studies make case for improvement of text- 
books planning, writers and materials. 
Improvement of textbooks production pro- 
giammes was attempted to solve the prob- 
lems of cost, jacket, cover page, etc. Publi- 
cation aspects of school textbooks were 
also improved during these two decades. 
Improvement of textbooks distribution was 
attempted. The studies point out the direc- 
tions in which textbooks production/distn- 
bution can be unproved. 

Improving textbook illustrations was 
undertaken during 1950’s. The main em- 
phasis was on the improvement of colour 
photography and interest appeal. 

Attempts to improve textbooks m India 
and abroad may be inferred from attempts 
at textbooks surveys conducted m number 
of countries. The Japanese National Com- 
mission from Unesco, Tokyo, conducted a 
survey of school textbooks in Japan in 1954, 
and the American Textbook Publishing 
Industry in 1957. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (hceet). 


New Delhi, conducted a suivey of school 
textbooks m India in 1970, 

Improving textbooks through evaluation 
was still another attempt in the same direc- 
tion undertaken during the third quarter of 
the present century Textbooks improvement 
through evaluation criteria was undertaken. 
Improving textbooks through the use of eva- 
luation mstiTiments was attempted Subject 
textbooks were evaluated foi improvement. 
According to the studies, textbooks can be 
impioved thiough evaluation of pre-produc- 
tion and post-pioduction stages. 

Textbooks improvement through le- 
seaiches m both academic and physical 
aspects has been attempted According to 
the studies, researches help m the improve- 
ment of school textbooks. The Indian 
Ministry of Education set up the Central 
Bureau of Textbook Research in 1954 with 
the objective of improving school textbooks. 
A Textbook Workshop was organized at 
Srinagar in 1955 foi the same purpose 
The CBTR brought out three research mono- 
graphs in 1958, 1959 and 1963 on the 
subject. 

The National Book Trust and the 
Children’s Book Trust weie set up by the 
Government of India, to publish books of 
national interest foi school-going children 
and others. The ncert, setup in 1961 by the 
Government of India, took up the produc- 
tion of model textbooks, tryout of books on 
an experimental basis, and the development 
of conceptual literature for textbook evalua- 
tion. 

The Emotional Integration Committee 
(1961). the Indian Parliamentary and Scienti- 
fic Committee (1964), Saiyidam Committee 
on School Textbooks (1966), the Education 
Commission (1966), the National Integration 
Council (1967), the National Policy on Edu- 
cation (1968), etc. were charged in quick 
succession to examine the problems of school 
textbooks with a view to improve them. 
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The Goveiiiment of iiulia &ct up the 
National Board of School Textbooks m 1969 
for the purpose of improving the books. 
Due to this Board, the ncert set up the 
Department of Textbooks and the National 
Centre of Textual Material Also, on its 
behest, the nci-rt undertook a crash pro- 
giamnie of evaluating school textbooks from 


the view-point of national mtegraUon, Bm 
alas! the Board, the Department, andth 
Centre were wound up m 1975, 1976^ 
1977 suecessively, and even the crash pro- 
giainme for school textbooks evaluation 
was handed over to the respective states 
wherein it is still going on. 

D 



The Influence of Sexist Bias on Female Role 
in Rural Areas 


(Smt ) K. 


T 

A HE fight for independence 
in India had, among other things, revealed 
the presence of untapped potential of the 
female world which comprised nearly half 
of the country’s population. Subsequently, 
socio-economic developments piovided an 
impetus to the women to improve upon 
their low status m the piedoinmantly male- 
oriented society 

Little was done prior to 1975 to give 
precision and objectivity to the causes of 
low status of women in India and thereby 
their poor contribution to national develop- 
ment. Specially true was this in ■ respect of 
the rural women although they constituted 
the major portion of the female population 
In 1975, when the first major attempt 
was made to assess the position of women 
in India’^ the disheartening fact came to light, 
namely, that the demographic trends were 
indicating “a process of change that is 


'Report of the commjttee on the s tatus of women 
in India. 


Nischol 


mdving in a direction opposite to the goals 
of onr society and its plan for develop- 
ment”, As a consequence of the findings 
of the committee several organized research 
programmes were initiated which empha- 
sized the need for the government inteiven- 
tion in the fields of women’s education, 
hea^li and employment 
/Despite the several meaningful action 
proVammes having been taken in these 
directions, today one continues to find dis- 
crmiinatory attitudes towards women per- 
petuating their low status This pheno- 
menon is more apparent m rural areas, None 
can deny the importance of providing skill 
training, literacy and nutritional/child-caring 
knowledge to this group of the population. 
However, day by day, it is becoming obvious 
that unless there is a change in the traditio- 
nal, cultural and family script which condi- 
tions the women to accept their subordinate 
position and adult roles in society no sense 
is likely to be made of social legislatioM 
A recent study of the adult rural mom- 
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mimity's reaction towards sex roles was 
conducted in two villages each in Maha- 
rashtra, UP and Haryana The study aided 
hy UNICEF and sponsored by sndt Women’s 
University, Bombay, among other things, 
revealed the existence of sexist bias^ among 
parents. It" would not be too radical to 
asscit that these biases, overtly and covertly, 
were being transmitted to the coming 
generation and thereby perpetuating the 
existing status of women. 
jlAccepting Charles Anderson’s classi- 
fication of roles m terms of “the normative 
role as specifted by the geneial culture, the 
perceived role or the way in which the indi- 
vidual interprets general cultural defini- 
tions and expectations and the actual role 
performed by the individual role incum- 
bents’’ the mam focus of the research was 
on the study of the child-rearing practises 
prevalent among rural families. It would 
not be out of context to contend that the 
subtle and obvious behaviour manifested 
towards the boy-cluld and girl-child was 
ihvanably conditioning them both towards 
the rples they are expected to fulfil as 
adults, I , \ 

Willie analysing the responses, due con- 
sideration was given to the fact that the 
rural community is dominated by caste 
differences and caste norms. 


joicing at the birth of a son and dejection 
at the birth of a daughter in India. The 
data obtained revealed an overt equalitanin 
attitude among Mahaiashtrian parents on 
this occasion, whereas discriminatory attitude 
ofpaients in PlaryanafWest UP villages to 
an extent that over 50 per cent parents 
herein openly claimed to be celebrating in 
a comparatively subdued manner the birlh 
of a girl-child i 
fi 
{ 

Age at Marriage 

Although reformatoiy measures and pro- 
gressive legislation have contiibiited towards 
greater acceptance of higher age of marriage 
for both boys and girls, yet, in reality, 
particularly amongst the lower castes of the 
rural population, theie is still scepticism in 
this regard. Respondents of both regions 
were unanimous in their attitude against 
sons’ marriage below 16 years. Whereas in 
Maharashtra only one-tliird of the respon- 
dents preferred to marry off their daughters 
before the age of 16 years (primarily in 
intermediaiy and lower castes) m Haryana/ 
West U,P. regardless of caste over 50 per 
cent desired pre-puberty marriage. 

Ediicaiion 


Findings 

The analysis of the responses revealed 
the existence of sexist bias both in respect 
of cultural practices as well as attitudes of 
the community. 

Celehrdtion at Birth of BoyjGirl 

\ 

Tradition and perhaps certain sociologi- 
cal factors ate responsible for parental rc- 

’Discnminatoiy and atbitiaiy assignment of 
behaviour, peisonalily trends and roles to the 
two sexes. ; 


One of the significant indicators of an 
equalitarian attitude is desire for education 
of both sons and daughters. The responses 
received in respect of this indicator revealed 
that education for both children 
desired. Hardly 3 per cent for daughters and 
2 per cent for sons in Maharashtra wliile 
4 per cent for daughters aud 0,2 per cent for 
sons m Haryana/ UP indicated nonidesira- 
bility of education for the two sexes. (Evi- 
dently they desire to educate sons in mote 
numbers among the communities residing in 
the north,) 
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Altliougli majonty of parents m both 
geographical areas desired to educate both 
boys and girls, yet the level of educational 
attainment differed for the two sexes. In 
main, higher education was favouied more 
for the boys. In respect of girls, in Maha- 
rashtra over 50 per cent parents at all socio- 
economic levels indicated that daughters 
should pursue education to whatever level 
they desired. In UP and Haryana, except in 
the upper socio-economic class, the rest 
tended to favour restricted female education. 
The rationals for such an attitude was then- 
limited finances, nonetheless the undeilymg 
factor was their scepticism with regard to 
the utility of education for gills The parents 
community, especially in the north, felt that 
higher education could be detrimental to 
the interest of the family. In theii view, 
educated girls would be misfits in their 
traditional role of housewife and mother. 
The possibility, according to them, existed 
that the giils may flout societal noims and 
bring shame to the family. Afraid of the 
future generation of girls becoming ‘modern’ 
the rural parents prefeired to perpetuate 
illiteracy or limited educated amongst the 
young daughters. In respect of boys, they 
seemed to have accepted the importance of 
education as a means for securing better 
employment 

5 

Employment 

In our rural societies, though women 
have always participated in productive 
activities alongside with their menfolk, the 
cultural connotation of the word employ- 
ment continues to imply “going outside^ the 
home precincts to hold white collar jdbs 
alongside with strangers” The responses of 
the parents community in the rura‘{ ai'eas, 
therefore, needs to be viewed m this 
context, ' 


Whereas both in Maharaslitia and UP/ 
Haryana, parents favouied gainful employ- 
ment among boys as it enhances family 
status, hardly a handful of parents in UP/ 
Haryana favour such activity for girls and 
that too in times of dire economic necessity 
after marriage. The Maharashtra rural 
group, however, perceives the employment of 
gills as a means of improving their person- 
ality/marriage prospects Besides, they re- 
vealed no hesitancy with regard to unmarried 
■girls holding jobs. 

' The study revealed that regardless of the 
geographical area, parents in the rural areas 
had become conscious of the need for 
supplementing family income The hold of 
tradition being much stronger in the north, 
parents here were reticent to permit the 
female population to venture out in search 
of jobs. This feelings of “third paity orien- 
tation” being relatively less in Maharashtra 
caused rural parents here to encourage 
daughter to seek gainful employment 

f -typing of Activities 

Traditionally in India, there has been 
typing of activities— the male species’ 
exclusive role being that of a bread-winner 
whilst women, very often performing the 
dual roles of a housewife and a helper in any 
productive activily in which the family is 
engaged The data obtained fiom the present 
survey indicates the persistence of an atti- 
tude whereby activities are typed by sex 
There IS a clear indication of compart- 
mentalization of activities as famimne and 
masculine Other than teaching younger 
brdthers and sisters (which is an activity not 
particularly favoured for both ^exes) fami- 
hine tasks of household and childcare are 
excluded for boys” ivhile “masculine tasks” 
involving physical labour and/or performing 
errands outside the homd are excluded for 
girls especially m Haryana/ West UP).y 
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Decision-making culty of Rnduig matches for erlucKjj 

girls 


111 patriarchal society, especially among 
the ‘non-moderns’ the authority figure is 
primarily the male members Whether it is a 
decision with regard to domestic issue and/ 
or social matters, female participation m 
decision-making is generally negligible 
The present survey, however, revealed 
certain regional differences in this sphere. 
Apparently, the rural folic in Maharashtra 
appear to have moved away fiom tiaditioiial 
set-up while the village coinraiimties in 
Haryana/ West HP seem to be still tradi- 
tion-bound In Maharashtra, most decisions 
seemed to be jointly taken and the females 
in the household did get an opportunity to 
voice their views In Haryana/ West UP. on 
the other hand, the women folk were not 
considered important enough to indicate 
their options at a point when a decision is 
to be made, 

Conclusion 

The present study of sex biases among 
rural communities in Maharashtra and 
Haryana/West U.P. has highlighted certain 
regional and caste difference in attitudes ■ 

1. Whereas traditionaf values are pre- 
valent among rural folk in both 
areas, Haryana/West U,P regions 
appear to be more traditional and 
restrictive with regard to female 
roles, 

2. Equal opportunity for education of 
boys and girls has high acceptance 
in both areas However, in respect 
of girls there is still scepticisip 
regarding benefits accruing from 
higher education This is under- 
standable in the context of massive 
educated unemployment and diffi- 


3. As against rural parents in Haiyuml 
West U’P Iheii' counterparts in 
Maharaslitia indicate the necessity 
for gills to seek gainful employnieni 
outside home 

4 Mariiage of gals suhsequent to 
attaining 16 years is preferred tj 
more Maharashtrian rural patents 
as against those of UP/Haryana. 

5, Parents in Haryana/West UP are not 
conscious of their discrimmatoiy 
behaviour at the birth of boy/gitl 
child. Often this phenomEnon is 
rationalized in terms ofpaucityof 
funds or religious injunctions, 

6 Caste vaiiable operates clifferentlyin 
the two regions In Maharashtra, 
the upper castes are more hbttal 
and have egalitarian values, while in 
Haryana/West UP except for liberal 
view on education among upper 
caste all the castes have restrictive 
attitudes 

7. By sex, the men-folk appear to lie 
more liberal in their attitude 
towards sex roles than the women- 
f folk 

I Recognizing the influence of parentall 
so^etal attitudes in the future roles of Ite 
youngei generation, the present study 
reveals the necessity of taking iramment 
measures in weakening the rigid traditional 
concepts regarding ‘masculinity’ and -femi- 
nity’. Although gradual imperceptible 
changes in attitudes are bound to occur asa 
consequence of greater interaction between 
urban and rural areas, nonetheless inter- 
jection of specific variables , through mpdia 
could hasten the pace of change especially 
when the .‘pros’ of the so-called ‘rqodernity 
are favourably balanced against the 
cons’. I n 



Religion and Education 


P.R. Chakraborty 

Ex-Adhyupuka, ViM'd-B/iiiiciti, SanUmkeian, IVcst Bepgal 


tlisTORY tells US that once partuig religious education to somebodj' 
religion and education went hand in hand m else ? These and such like questions have 
India and no doubt there weie problems rightly been raised at present in India aS 
too, But the problems pertaining to the same elsewhere, For all will admit that no acti 
were perhaps never so acute as they are vity of schools and colleges is in a more 
today As such the educationists of our deplorable and unsatisfactory condition t an 

country today are duty-bound to lay their religious training although it is futi e to 
heads together to find out their real make it responsible for the simple reason 
solutions, that it only reflects the confusion and chaos 

True, religion, morality and education that are prevailing in our society today, 
being absolutely necessary to good govern- But there was a time in India when no 
mentand the happiness of mankind, it is such questions could arise. For education 
high time that educational jiulhonties and at that time m India was left in charge of 

educationists should consider all the prob- pnesls. They were accepted as Gurus because 

lems pertaining to religion and education, of their moral and spiritual virtues while the 
though problems here are nrnhy and over- administratioli of the country was entrusted 
whelming. Of Ihese the most persistent arc: to the monarchs. To these Gurus who live 

(i) Is the formation of good ^harncter a m hermitages and the pupils who lived wit 
function of nature 01 a function of nurture them, the ideal of life was a norrnal progress, 

01 of both ’’ («') Can good character be ‘‘from individual body to community, rom 
formed by sec^ar moial education alone or community to universe and from universe 
must it be supplemented by religious edu- to Infinity"! These Ghrus keeping in mm 

cation as well? (in) Should the State be the goal of this purpose did not in life 

satisfied simply with imparting moral edu- stage prescribe merely the learning o ^ 
cation and leave the responsibility for im- of things but Brabmacharya— the ivmg 
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discipline whereby both enjoyment and 
renunciation would come with equal ease to 
the strengthened character of their disci- 
ples” To these young hermits of ancient 
India who used to chant with their Gurus: 

To the God who resides iit fire 
and water in trees and plants 

Immanent in the World and the Universe 
we, bow, we bow 

and learnt from their Acharya’s blessings at 
the time of convocation Satyam vada, 
Dharmam chara, learnt Yani Anabadyani 
Karmani tani Sevitavyani no ilarani, etc. 
ethical life, the practice of religion and 
learning were inseparable. To this may be 
added their unbroken contact with nature 
which was at once their library, laboratory, 
encyclopaedia, reference book and research 
institute. Thus while Brahmacharya used to 
safeguard the young disciple by disciplining 
him against the premature awakening of 
desire and its unhealthy gratification, he was 
never denied the opportunities “to see the 
sun unlock the day with bright lingers and 
the tranquil glow of evening merge into the 
star-studded darkness of night”, As such 
religion and education used to go hand in 
hand 

This state of things was quite in agree- 
ment with the prevalent ideas of society in 
ancient India and this system continued for 
a long time, Perhaps this was possible 
because of the existence of raonaichical 
system of government throughout most of 
file periods of Indian history beginning from 
the early Vedic period. And though the 
Buddhist education did not recognize the 
Vedas and the Brahmanic hierarchy, as well 
as the religious aspect of the caste system 
and though for many years it held fast to a 
system of education which was a rival of the 
Brahmanic system, yet it incorporated many 
ideas from the latter to its own and they 


were in many ways similar to that. 

Again, if we have a general survey of tfe 
Mohammedan rule in India, we see tlui 
religion in education was not neglected. In 
the Koran education is iiiged as a duty and 
the Mohammedan piinces weie instructed in 
their leligion, besides other subjects in tkt 
interest of the nation which they might bt 
called one day to govern. Here a portion of 
what Aurangzeb spoke to his old tiitoi 
Miilla Shah is worth quoting 

If you had inculcated lessons winch ele- 
vate the Soul and fortify it against llie 
assaults of fortune, tending to produce 
that enviable equanimity which is neilki 
insolently elated by prospeiitynoi basely 
depressed by adversity, 1 should be more 
indebted to you than Alexander was lo 
Aristotle and should consider it my duly 
to bestow a very different reward on you 
than Aristotle received from that prince, 

Thus we see , that despite the political 
vicissitudes in the ancient and medieval 
periods religion in education had remaineil 
unaffected and the problems relating to reli- 
gion and education did not appear onttie 
scene But it cannot be denied that gradually 
religion in education became more dogmatic 
and authoritarian in India, however laudable 
the attempts of the ancient priests, Bhiklcbas 
and Moulavis may be. Hence the emphasis 
began to be given more on the menioritet 
than on uirderstanding. And words and 
symbols began to exalt over concrete reli- 
gious and moral experience. Meanwhile w 
came in direct contact with the Europe of 
the eighteenth century which isi knov/nto 
be the ‘Age of Reason’ through the edu- 
cational system introduced by theEnglisb 
rulers rn India The monolithic structure of 
Indian society was shattered' then and Lord 
William Bentink, the then Governor General 
of India, too, declared, “The fuhdamefltal 
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principle of the British rule, the compact to 
which the government stands solemnly 
pledged is strict neutrality”, although the 
Christian missionaries went on crying for 
the introduction of “the only true religion—, 
Chiistianity” in India. Thus the direct con- 
tact with the ‘Age of Reason’ in Europe 
together with the ruler’s policy of religious, 
neutrality began to press itself more and 
more on the educated Indian minds with 
the result that a secular outlook on life born 
of science and political revolutions in Europe 
began to compete veiy successfully with the 
religious outlook of India. Since then two 
parallel currents in education began to flow. 
One of these is, as Macaulay once aptly 
described it “a class of persons Indian in 
blood and colour but English in taste, in 
opinion, m morals and in intellect”. These 
men like Macaulay once did not hesitate to 
say that “a single shelf of a good European 
library was woi'lh the whole native litera- 
ture of India and Arabia”. But curiously 
enough, these people also laid stress upon 
secularjhnml-edu cation for the formation 
of character although they tried to do with- 
out any reference to religious training in 
schools and colleges. The other current 
began to run the institutions on ancient lines 
and faith in Hindu culture. Hcncefoiward a 
a clash began to go on between secular 
moial education and religious education 
And commissions after commissions despite 
their recognizing “the inadequacy of a 
purely secular education” on the one hand 
and “the importance of ethical and religious 
instruction” in schools and colleges on the 
other, were unable to suggest any definite 
measures for improvement”. So the question 
that forced itself upon us was whether we 
should accept secular jioral education or 
we should supplement it by religious 
training, 

Here it is interesting to note that Euiope 
which once favoured secular moral education 


and IS still favouring it, and fiom which we 
formed the secular outlook to a great extent, 
has also raised this very question at the 
present moment Here a portion of the 
report of the Consultative Committee on 
Secondary Education in England in 1939 
‘ when the whole world was engulfed in a 
tide of baibarism”— IS worth quoting. It 
states 

There is a wide and genuine recognition 
of the value of religions instruction and 
the teaching of scriptiiiein schools and 
that the time is favourable for a fresh 
consideration of the place that they 
should occupy m the education of the 
boys and girls of secondary schools age. 
No boy or girl can be counted as pro- 
perly educated unless he or she has been 
made aware of the fact of existence of a 
religious interpretation of life. 

As a matter of fact the introduction of reli- 
gion in education in England and Europe 
had been demanded long before this report 
was published. That is why we hear an edu- 
cator like Froebel say that a child is “to 
grow according to the laws of his own nature 
into unity with humanity and ultimately 
with God himself.” This outlook derives its 
stiength not only from the idealistic philo- 
sophy but also from pragmatism. Thus while 
describing the moral possibilities of the non- 
sectarian public schools, l^ewey observes, 
“Our schools in bringing together those of 
different nationalities, languages, tiadilions 
ajid creeds. In assimilating them together 
upon the basis of what is common and public 
m endeavour and achievement are perform- 
ing an infinitely significant religious work”, 
Really speaking a good number of thoughtful 
people of Europe is of the opinion that edu- 
cation unless based on religion will never he 
able to cope with periodical lapses into bar- 
barism and the maintenance of a high degree 
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of civilization will remain only a pious wish. 
As John S. Bri^acher observes, “Moial and 
character education could not fully succeed 
so long as our schools neglected religious or 
spiritual values”. 

Now let us see what is going on in India. 
Here the report of the Se condl y Education 
Com mission (1352 ) is worth consideration.' 
It states that ; 

The whole purpose of education is not 
fulfilled unless certain definite moral 
principles are inculcated m the minds of 
the youth of the country The necessity 
for religious education has also been em- 
phasized by some, while others are'not 
in favour of religious instruction, m view 
of the diverse forms of religions practised 
in our country and the positive decision 
in the constitution that the State will be 
a secular State This does not imply that 
because the State is secular there is no 
place for religion in the State All that 
IS understood is that the State as such 
should not undertake to uphold actively, 
assist or in any way set its seal of appro- 
val on any particular religion. 

Thus we understand that rel igion in ediic a- 
tion IS a demand of the day in India as else- 
where. Now the question is , How can we 
establish religion as the background of the 
life of the school or to put it differently, 
what means are open to us if we try to in- 
culcate it in the minds of those whom it is 
our duty as educators to guide 1 But before 
that let us be clear what we mean by religion. 
Here we can do no better than quote Tagore 
He says . The individual man must exirt for 
Man the great, and must express him in dis- 
interested works, m science and philosophy, 
in literature and arts, in service and worship. 
This is his religion which IS working in the 
heart of all Ins religions in various names 
and forms Here we may consider Sir Percy 


Nunn’s views too According to him there 
ate two things in rehgion-one is religious 
spirit and the other is theology which is con- 
cerned with the objects that evoke the for- 
mer. To be more clear by religious spirit he 
means to say, “that there are objects o( 
supreme and universal worth which rightly 
claim 0111 reverence and service together 
with a sense that though m our wealenesi 
and unwortliincSs we must ever be their un- 
profitable servants yet to deny their claims 
or to fail 111 loyalty to them is shameful and 
dishonoiuing Thus a man may reveal the 
religious spirit in devotion to truth or to 
art or in the loving service of his fellows", 
In a word when devotion to anything thal 
IS ennobling and elevating is felt "as a 
Divine charge” we have an instance of what 
IS called the religions spirit 

This being accepted, we may go forwiril 
to put forth onr views as to how to esta- 
blish that religiovis spirit in th fr-minds-of mir 
students No doubt it would be an audacity 
to offer here final suggestions but at the 
same time we would be failing in our duty 
if we do not do something at least for free 
discussion and further clarification iii the 
hope that in near future it will bear fruit, 
We believe that m inculcating religious 
spirit we will do well to falTm line withoui 
ancient ideals that are to be modified in 
accordance with the needs of the present 
day. And as such we shall attach more im- 
portance to the atmosphere and to the pre- 
ceptor than to the institutional set-up. Hete 
Tagorejs view is worth consideration. He 
says : My view is that we should follow the 
ancient Indian principles of education, 
students and teachers should live together 
and in natural surroundings and the students 
should complete their education by practis- 
ing Brahmacharya. In short what we want 
15 the form of Tapovana where “an atmos- 
phere of purity but not of Puritanism, of 
the simple life but not the life of self-morti- 



fication” reigns supreme So the model 
school in which we want to comb ine religion 
and education should be situated in an 
Ashram, which is fai from the maddening 
crowd, Nor is this all. Keeping company 
with him we may say that all that is inessen- 
tial should be dispensed with Religion and 
education have always avoided the siiper- 
flous. But unfortunately this Brahmacharya 
has been displaced by the unattracTTsm moral 
insiruction and according to Tagore this 
sort of moral mstuictioii is an “utter waste 
of time and effort, it is as futile as it is dis- 
agreeable” and he says, 'T cannot think of 
anything that doesmoie harm to society”. 
Parroting a few copy-book maxims at some 
specified hours at school, simply “breed an 
awful lot of pretension and presumption” 
On the other hand a student who practises 
Brahmachaiya “far from legardmg religion 
as something alien, takes to it easily and 
ttituially as to a fiiend”. Thus he wants to 
inculcate both religion and moral spirit in 
the minds of the youth “easily and natu- 
rally”. This being accepted, we shall have to 
find out other lesources And we believe 
that one of the most important resources is 
the teacher or, guru himself for the child’s 
attitudes, are shaped in the main “by sympa- 
thetic contagion and by suggestion from 
admiied personalities”. So only those men 
and women who aie dedicated to their voca- 
tion and believe and practise leligion them- 
selves should, be attracted to this upble 
teaching profession We know that they 
cannot be made overnight nor do they grow 
out of the vacuum And here the residential 
training colleges may play an 'important 
part. As a thafter of fact if we want our 
schools to be the nurseries of religious and 
moral spirit, residential training 'Alleges 
should.ffrst of all make them the nurseries 
of teachers that we need most today. These 
tpacheis “will liven the whole lump of 
national education”. Together with this, 


religious literature may be resorted to This 
means that we should not allow our reve- 
rence to set the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata apait as religious books by them- 
selves. Rather they should be removed from 
their unnatural isolation and be placed in 
schools. Similar will be the case with the 
Bible and other sacred literature. In order 
to do this we have to get a textbook prepared 
comprising all the great religions of India. 

In this textbook all the best of all the gieat 
religions of India and of the world as well 
shall be presented without casting aspersions 
on any religion. 

It reminds us that the Education Com- 
mission o f_1882 recommended “that an 
attempt be made to prepare a moral text- 
book based upon the principles of natural 
religion, such as may be taught in all govern- 
ment and non-government colleges. But 
after reviewing the report the India govern- 
ment that stated “It is doubtful whether 
such a moral textbook could be introduced 
without raising a variety of burning questions 
and strongly as it may be urged that a purely 
secular education is imperfect, it does not 
appear probable that a textbook of morality 
sufficiently vague and colourless, to be accep- 
ted by Christians, Mohammedans and 
Hindus would do much, especially in the 
stage of collegiate education, to remedy the 
defects or supply the shortcomings of such 
an education”. It may be pointed out here 
that a similar attempt from the government 
level, too, was made in Bengal in the second 
quarter of the present century for the pri- 
mary stage And textbooks of morality were 
also prepared. But pomehow or other it did 
not succeed in the long run. Be that as it 
may, it may be said now that all are more 
or less conscious about religious instruction 
in education. 

Next resource is the school assembly foi 
prayer at the beginning and'end of the day 
It will much help the day’s work begin and 
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end m right spirit provided they arc con- 
ducted in right spirit by the right man But 
much more important is the corporate life 
of the school where the lelationships between 
master-pupil, pupil-pupil and teachers- 
teachers may bring religion down from the 
clouds of abstraction to the earth of values. 
At Visva-Bharati which is an example of the 
corporatS"life, this resource is fully utilized. 
Thus the corporate life here has been exten- 
ded from the Ashram to the adjacent locali- 
ties even As Dr. S. N Mukherjee has 
rightly observed; “The Visva-Bharati lays a 
special emphasis on the social side of pupils 
The care of the weak, the maimed, the indi- 
gent and the backward is an example of the 
humanitarian work of the institution. It also 
keeps ill touch with the poverty-stricken 
masses of the neighbourhood.” Thus through 
socialization they realize what religion is. 
It may be noted here that in the Aurobmdo 
International University Centre tlierh is no 
religious teaching as such. For the aim of 
the Ashram “is to help the student towards 
an all-round development of mind, life and 
body as instruments of the psychic or the 
Divine reality within him, to help him 
develop his whole being around this true 
central self and look upon himself as an 
integral part of the universe which is a 
multiple expression of the same One Reality 
as is within him” Thus what is taught there 
is, as the Rigveda says, “The Real is one, 
sages call it by vaiious names”. The same 
view is held by Mahatmaji Being asked 
about the place of religious inkniction in 
the Wardha Scheme in 1938, Gandhiji 
answered : “We have left out the teaching 
of religious from the Wardha Scheme of 
education because we are afraid that reli- 
gions as they are taught and practised today 
lead to conflict rather than unity”. But 
“The fu ndamental nrm c iples of et hics,- 
common-to-a ll religions should certainly be 
taught to the children and should be re- 


garded as adequate religious instruction so 
far as the schools under the Wardha Schenio 
are concerned.” This, we think, should ke 
the ideal of all the institutions and v(e be 
lieve this IS being translated into action h 
some form or other in the Gurukulas, Vidyj 
pithas, Jamia Millia Islamia, Vivekanandi 
institutions under the auspices of Ram- 
krishna Mission, Hindusthani Talimi Sangba 
so far as the religious mstnictioh is con- 
cerned 

Here it is interesting to note how George 
Albert Coe kept company with Froebel, 
Parker and Dewey in making the central 
feature of religious (plication the growing 
experience of the child in a social insliin- 
tion. He recommends that' 

Religious instruction should he emptied 
of its traditional meaning of telling the 
child what to believe Instead, it should 
be a matter of encouraging the child to 
develop his own religious experience bj 
participating in a social situation where 
the people were at grips with problems 
the solution of which was bound to 
reveal religious values Religious values 
are Lo be realized not by the frontal 
assault of direct assignment, but hy the 
flank attack of learning them inciden- 
tally m a social situation. 

Again simple and sincere rituals should have 
a larger place in the education of the young, 
not believing that the religious spirit has 
drawn its strength exclusively from the 
ancient sources, but believing that it can be 
used -as a means of intensifying and pnrlff 
ing social emotions. What is all the more 
necessary is that the rituals, be they oor 
cerned with- athletic festivals or season- 
worships or be they associated with gied 
events or great men, should not be shown 
but be so crystallized and refined as to suit 
all the citizens of ’ the school society, h 
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should make piovisions both for the talented 
and for the imgifted, As in the liturgies of 
religious societies, song, speech and many 
other things are combined so also in the 
festivals and celebrations of the school 
society we want to have them all combined. 
Here we want to give a special emphasis bn , 
music, And we will do well to remember 
that by assigning a special place in the 
curriculum to music Aristotle rightly hoped, 
accoiding to his famoul theory of Catharsis, ^ 
to purge people of vicious feelings and 
strengthen them in virtuous ones, Similarly, 
Vedgana was once in vogue m ancient India 
and that tradition has been rejuvenated by 
Tagore in Ins Visva-Bharati where music in 
the daily routine of the school and university 
education plays a very important part Even 
a casual passer-by cannot but be steeped in 
religious spirit when songs during the 
Mandir on Wednesdays or on daily Vaita- 
liks reach his ears, Moreover, provisions for 
the teaching of painting, sculpture and 
dancing lead the students to all that is ele- 
vating and ennobling, Thus viewed they 


unconsciously take to religion m the true 
sense of the term. 

Now a days internationalism is the order 
of the day. But we can never he interna- 
tional without being national noi can we 
be triiely national withouTbemg internatio- 
nal If such be the case then together with 
all that we have mentioned, the study of the 
religions in this land shall be a compulsory 
subject-let us suggest-botli at school and 
universitjLleveLLct us go so far as to say 
thaT^ universities should not confer 
degrees or diplomas if anyone be ignorant 
of the great religions of India In this way, 
if they can make their students hold fast to 
their own religion, they may hope to make 
them also learn to love other’s religions 
spontaneously. We do not know what a 
better fruit of education can be expected 
than this, if our students learn r eligio us 
toleiance and uuiversalism. May that day 
of glory soon dawn upon India when the 
Indian youth will blossom as the fairest 
flower and ultimately ripen into the life 
invigorating fruit. □ 
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T 

A HE existing examination 
system suffei's from several defects which 
have had an adverse eJTect on the educa- 
tional process as a whole The present 
system mainly demands recall and/oi repio- 
duction of memorized iiifoimation relevant 
to the questions but it does not test ade- 
quately the abilities of pupils to understand 
what they have studied, to apply the know- 
ledge they have gained and to solve 
problems posed by situations in daily life 
The open book examination system would 
seek to rectify this bias by reducing the role 
of memory in the examinations It would 
concentiate on the testing of higher cognitive 
levels of understanding and application It 
is also one of remedies suggested to prevent 
or reduce malpractices during the exami- 
nations. It is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to control malpractices on account of 
growing number of examinees. Moreover, 
this system will encourage reading habits, 
reference to suitable books and periodicals 
to shift out the relevant information and 
assimilate the useful contents 


The Concept 

Students shall be allowed to consult text- 
books' and/or other 'reference materials to 
answer questions set by educational mstitu- 
tions/examinmg agencies/iiniveisitics withia 
the prescribed time 

Objectives 

The objectives of this examination system 
may be visualized as follows ' 

1. To reduce considerably, if not 
remove altogether, the emphasis laid 
on memory in the existing system 

2. To make the examination more 
comprehensive m nature by provid' 
ingfor testing of higher cognitive 
abilities. 

3. To inculcate regular study habits 
among students 

4 To upgrade the teaching-learning 
process by shifting the emphasis 
from mere transmission of informa- 
tion to the development of abilities 
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that would help the student m his 
later life 

5, To lemove the ‘fear psychosis’ 
among students and help them to 
develop positive attitude towards 
examinations. 

6 To nd the examination system of 
several stresses and strains that 
afflict it at present. 

Testable Abilities 

It is expected that the following abilities 
and skills will be acquired by students if 
introduced . 

1. Competency to consult reference 
books 

2 Development of self-study habits. 

T Development of abilities of the ex- 
aminees to marshall the data, cull 
out information from different 
sources and apply knowledge to 
solve different problems 

4 Development of habits to spend 
more and more time in libraries and 
meditate on what they have read to 
encourage creative thinking. 

5 Development of the capacity to pre- 
sent irrelevant materials in a logi- 
cal sequence 

Advantages over Traditional Systeiji 

The following advantages are visualized 
if this system is undertaken for implementa- 
tion ' 

1 Papers can be set in traditional form 
of questions also such as essay and 
objective types. 

2, The examinee is free from pre-exa- 
mmation tensions which normally 
retards the efficieney of responses to 
questions. 


3. Copying and other associated mal- 
practices would become unnecessaiy 

4. Bazai notes become iirelevant and as 
a consequence the lackel in guide- 
writing and publishing would 
become unprofitable 

5. The emphasis Is shifted from memo- 
rizing to the reviewing of the mate- 
rial and as such more well directed 
and vaiied efforts become necessary 
to meet the examination challenges 
which is not possible in the tradi- 
tional closed book examination 
system. 

Limitations 

The following may be some of the limi- 
tations of this system 

1. The reduction of malpractices will 
not be achieved because of the 
possibility of consultations among 
students in the examination halls 
will be made easier. 

2. The development of self-study habits 
will not be attained by this system. 
Rathei the candidates will not have 
any incentive to study before the 
examination because of the fact that 
they will have access to refeience 
books in the examination halls 

3. It is difficult to enlist all of the 
abilities of students which are to be 
tested. There is also problem to 
train papei-setters who may set 
challenging question papers for 
this examination. As this examina- 
tion requires a lot of expertise 
with imagination to set a good 
question papers, it will be difficult 
to tackle this problem. 

4. There is also possibility that this 
system would encourage material 
printing in the form of catechism, 
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linplrcations for Impkmciuatroit 

It would be desirable to undertake a 
feasibility study in our situations to study 
some of the following aspects to implement 
this system of examination 

1. Variations necessary in the intro- 
duction of the system in each subject 

2 The modality of fixing the pattern 
of essay and objective type questions 
depending on the nature and scope 
of each subject 

3. The method of drawing up a list of 
reference books in each subject and 
the code governing the supply of 
books and other mateiials at each 
examination in each subject, 

4 The possibility of introducing multi- 
plicity of question papers in the 
same subject at the same exami- 
nation so that each group of 
examinees would answer different 

question papers. 

5. Stand aidization of evaluation among 
various examiners. 

The major factor that will contribute to 
the stability of the system is the question 
papers. Setting a question paper in the system 
is a specialized task Question's should be 
carefully worded so as to provoke clear res- 
ponse from the examinees in order to sti- 
mulate the examinee’s capacity to under- 
stand, organize, apply and exercise know- 
ledge rather to recognize the lelevant answer 
in the textbook and copy them in the exami- 
nation halls. Moreover, it is suggested that 
it may he taken up on an experimental 
basis in selected subjects/courses to study its 
implementation. 

It is felt that there is a need to give trial 
to the system to reduce growing malpractices. 
However, the following issues need due 
consideration and wider comments from 
different agencies and persons: 


1. Placement of the system in the 
external and/or internal system of 
evaluation. Questions to he answered 
whether it is to be used to supple- 
ment the existing system m order to 
remove the weaknesses or it is to 
replace the existing pattern of eva- 
luation. 

' 2. Weightages to be assigned to this 
system in the internal' and/or 
external examinations 

3. 'Weightages to its inputs in evalua- 
tion such as .style of language, pre- 
sentation of the subject-matter, 
insight over subject-matter and type 
of reference material to he used, etc, 

4. Paper setting and type of questions 
to be set, value points and marking 
scheme to he developed to achieve 
objectivity 

5. Training for paper-setters and exami- 
ners and sloills to be developed 
amongst them 

6. School stage for which it is to be 
used 

Some Suggestions 

A beginning IS to be made to satisfy the 
growing demand , The following points need 
to be included m the action plan to obtain 
feedback and to clarify the confusion among 
academic circles in the country 

1. Encouragement to some schools 
which may try this system on experi- 
mental basis to provide feedback, 

2. Production of literature to be cir- 
culated among agencies at state and 
national levels. 

■ 3. Since paper-setting in this system 
will be based on traditional know- 
ledge approach in the philosophical 
sense, higher objectives on Bloom 
taxonomy and creativity approach 
to evaluate ' divergent and conver- 
gent thinking, there is a need to 
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develop working papers for exposing 
three approaches and their impli- 
cations for papei setting in the sys- 
tem which may be circulated to gene- 
rate balanced thinking. 

4 Developing good questions in thp 
different subjects which may be cir- 
culated on a wider scale for use in 
schools, 

5, Developing guidelines for the use of 
schools explaining its various aspects 
and precautions to be taken to safe- 
guard the innovation. 

Although much is being talked about the 
introduction of open book examination sys- 
tem m the country, there is a less clarity 
about its stiuctural and operational aspects. 
There is a need to discuss following focal 
points to stimulate thinking as well as to 
throw light on some of these points. 

1, An analytical study of contributory 
factors motivating to introduce open 
book examination system 

2. Placement of open book examination 
system in the external and/or internal 
system of , evaluation. 

3 School stage for which open book 
system may be introduced. 

4. Training for paper-setters and exami- 
ners and skills to be developed 
amongst them. 

5 Type of questions to be set under 
open book examination system. 
Illustrations may be provided 

6. Weightageto its inputs in marking 


answer scripts such as style of lan- 
guage, presentation of the subject- 
matter, insight oi'er subject-matter 
and type of reference material to be 
used. 

1 Weightages to open book system m 
internal and/or external exami- 
nations. 

8 Basis on which paper setting may be 
done (implications in teims of 
objectives) 

a Knowledge approach (philoso- 
phical sense) 

b. Higher objective of Bloom 
taxonomy 

c Creativity approach, 

9 Spectrum of abilities and skills to be 
tested under open book system 
which arc not possible under closed- 
book system 

lO- If introduced, financial implications 
of open book examination system. 

II. Administrative problems to be con- 
fronted if introduced 

12 Essential requirements in the intro- 
duction of open books examination 
system 

13, Advantages of open book system 
compared to traditional system 

14, Open book examination system will 
boost material printing in the form 
of catechism 

15., Needed academic and administra- 
tive inputs for proper try-out of this 
system, , , □ 
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P 

■L RODADLY no Other gram- 
matical phenomenon has come under so 
much fire from grammanans and teachers 
of composition alike on the page and at the 
podium. The passive transformation is 
variously accused of being stilted and stuffy, 
weak and indirect, cold, impersonal, pom- 
pons, limp, shrinkihg, and evasive 

Passivization is not merely a problem related 
to stylistics, it is an equally baffling teach- 
ing item for the teacher. A good number of 
such probleniswere discussed ill ‘*A mango 
was eaten by nobody” “ The complaint 
regarding exercise in Allen's ‘living English 
s tructures’, however, was found to be insig- 
nificant due to a misunderstanding of the 

*The authoi is grateful to Dr. D.S Tatke, 
Reader, School ot Studies in English, Vikrarn 
University, Ujjain for his comments and 
suggestions. 

^Virginia Tufte Grammar as style. Holt, Rinchait 
and Winston, New York, p ]90, 1971 
'A,G, Khan Language foi m Bahn Publications 
Pvt Ltd., New Delhi 


instructions accompanying the exercise, 
There are a number of occasions when the 
learner finds it difficult to decide whether an 
expression is passive or not (even teachers 
are misled) 

Our friend here a moment ago gave the 
example ‘He was angry’. Angry is not 
passive but in pattern practices, it is 
connected m the same way ‘The door is 
shut’, shut is not passive but it patterns 
the same way,^ 

Teacher themselves may not be aware of the 
unusual behaviour of certain verbs, “hink 
ing veibs do not allow passive transforma- 
tion, for example : 

John is a fool = * A fool is become 
by John, 


”P.B. Pandit (Ed-) Linguistics and English lai" 
guage teaching, Pioceedmgs of a seininat held 
at the Centre of Advanced Study, Deccan 
College, Poona, 1965 
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John resembles a = * A horse is resem- 

horse bled by John 

In addition to Imlcing verbs there are a 
number of stative verbs that do not permit a 
passive, for example, cost, have,, measure 
and weigh. 

The book cost $5 95 = * 35.95 was cost 
' by the book 

He has a book = * A book was 

had by him. 

The room measures = * 12 by 14 is 

12 by 14 measured by 

the room 

I weight 175 pounds = * 175 pounds is 

weighed by 
me.'* 

Reflexive pronouns defy passivization when 
the ‘doer’ and the ‘sufferer’ refer to the same 
person But what will be the passive of 
‘They kissed each other’ ? 

Progressive poses no problem m such 
transformation. Trouble arises when pro- 
gressive IS accompanied with some other 
element, eg. perfedt continuous A good 
number of books on grammar are either 
silent or are avoiding an answer A tradi- 
tional school grammar tells us that "perfect 
continuous’ cannot be passivized.® But 
even this restriction cannot be taken to be 
correct in all cases. This restriction was 
about the conjugation of verb ‘love’, which 
has a peculiar behaviour of its own. Does it 
remain in force in case of other verbs also f 
The same book at other place gives us this 
construction : 


‘Mark Lester Introductoiy ii ansfoi matioiml 
grammar of English Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, New YOrk, 2ud edn., 140, 1976 
‘Wren and ' Martin. High school grammar and 
composition. S. Chand and Co. Ltd., New Delhi, 
104, 1978 


Passive Perfect having been loved ° 
We are warned ■ 

Active (Perf cont ) : to have been loving 
“when passive the infinite has a present 
and a perfect form.”'* 

Let us turn to Lhc transformational 
grammar ■ 

John has been breaking = The glass has 
the glass been being 

broken by 
John (?). 

John may be breaking = The glass may 
the glass be being 

broken by 
John (?) 

John may have been = The glass may 
breaking the glass have been 

bemg broken 

, by John (?). 

The last three passives may not be fully 
grammatical for all people. Many people 
avoid usin g the passive when auxiliary con- 
tains the progressive plus another optional 
element.® T rules tell us of another restric- 
tion, i.e, the position of agent in relation to 
adverbial : It (agent) must he placed after 
the adverbial If we place it immediately 
after the main verb the result, while per- 
haps not completely ungrammatical, is quite 
unnatural sounding. 

? ^ The broom was stood by John in the 
corner 

? .* The broom was thrown by John into 
the corner.”® 

We are warned that “the noun phrase 
following the preposition cannot be used as 


'ibid., p. 129 
’ibid., p. 124 

'Mark Lester, ibid., p. 141 
'ibid., p. 149 
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a new subject m a passive sentence, for 
example . 

They informed him of the outcome 
He was informed of the outcome 
*The outcome was informed him of by 
them,”i“ 

Having aimed ourselves with these rules let 
US try to transform certain active sentences. 
Sentences which follow are all given as a 
part of transformation exercises iii Exet ciscs 
in English composition 

My experience with my students is both 
rewarding as well as causing frustration. It 
makes it quite clear that the learner must be 
warned beforehand : “Don’t attempt them 
by mechanical shifting of S and object Use 
your brains”. “A great part of their charac- 
ter is derived fiom their parents.” The sub- 
ject (children) IS understood But many 
students did not comprehend the implied 
subject. The result was disastrous . 

* Their parents derive a great part of 
their character from their children (or 
by their children)., 

Embedded structui'es perplex the students. 
They attempt such sentences partially (being 
mathematicians they know integration by 
parts; hence transformation by parts is a 
result of habit) 

“New thoughts are needed if the world 
is to be brought from its present state” was 
put hs active ; “We need new thoughts if the 
world IS to be brought from its present 
state”. But the second part was left inten- 
tionally. The leainci looks in vain for a 
verb in the second part He has to supply 
a verb wish or want and then only he can 
write. “We need new thoughts if we wish 
(or want) to bring the world from its present. 
Statement ; Of course, it is possible to write 

“ibid., p. 151 

^Exercises in English composition^ Compiled by 
English Department, Lucknow University, OUP 


‘we need new thoughts to bring,., present 
state.’ But in that case we have to con- 
veniently forget the ‘condition’, i.e, “if ti,j 
world is to be brought.” 

“In the sweet of the brow is the body to 
eat its bread ” The learner automatically 
treats the expression preceding ‘is’ as subject, 
Then, he looks for the object He gives up, 
Inability to recognize subject, object is 
equally evident in the following sentence; 
“Her admirer deems it time to draw back,” 
What can never be suspected to be a subject. 
They are groping in dark m “ IT/mf impedes 
this attainment ” I got what is impeded by 
this attainment. 

The tendency to retain the preposition is 
rare. If at all placed, it is at the wrong 
place. Problem becomes complicated if 
there is already a ‘by’. 

“The world in which we live is allowed 
to pass unheeded by,” is transformed. "We 
allow the world to pass unheeded;” ‘by’ is 
left out They are a hunt for missing sub- 
ject following ‘by’. 

Inadequate idea s has been thought adequate by 
0 V+ppi ac 

+perr 

everyone 

S 

is to be transformed as ; 

Eveiyone has thought inadequate ideas (to be) 
V 0 

adequate 

’ OC ‘ 

But when the learner is shaky in confidence 
he analyses it as follows ; 

Inadequate ideas hns been thought adequate by 

everyone , 

S 

and he writes. Everyone has thought ade- 
quate ideas inadequate, 

“Many men in our dangerous age see® 
to love misery and death” seems to be an 
easy sentence but its transformation is not 
easy to arrive at. 
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* “Misery and death seemed to love by 
everyone”. “Misery and death” continue 
to appear subject of verb ‘seem’ even after 
passivization. What other possibilities are 
expected 

♦Misery and death are seemed to be 
loved. 

*Misery and death are seemed to love ... 

The long awaited answer “Misery and death 
seemed to be loved by..,” is rare to arrive 
at, 

“Here we reach the link between philo- 
sophy and religion” poses a problem which 
is due to a misunderstanding of expression 
‘here by’ 

“The link between philosophy and reli- 
gion is reached here (by us).” The sentence 
IS all right without ‘by us’. But we are 
likely to be surprised by ; 

*The link between philosophy and reli- 
gion is reached here by. 

Or 

*The link between philosophy apd reli- 
gion is reached hereby by us 

Sometimes an over-enthusiastic, student 
tries to transform that part which is, in 
fact, not to be transformed at all 

“I have ever gained the most profit from 
the books which have made me think the 
most.” 

(а) “The most profit (that) has ever 
been gained by me is from the 
books” 

(б) “I have been made to think the 
most by the books” 

Can we do simple addition of {a) and [b) ? 
or should it read ' 

“The most profit that has ever been 
gained by me is from the books which 


have made me think the most ?” 

Some people complain, “I have some- 
times heard teachers insisting on the passive 
infinitive when colloquial usage prefers the 
shorter form : 

There is no time to lose 'There is no 
time to be lost. 

It IS time to close the shop *It is time 
for the shop to be closed. 

If we do not insist on this passive infinitive 
we will get “misery and death seemed to 
love”, which, in fact, should be ‘seemed to 
be loved’ 

Impersonal, objective description requires 
the use of passivization Scientists are ex- 
pected to communicate their results in an 
impersonal, objective, unemotional language. 
A mastery of this transformation is com- 
mendable. But IS the game worth the candle’’ 
How much of extra efforts and precautions 
are needed is evident from this aiticle. A 
language teacher in a technical institution 
has hardly the time to go into greater details. 
Students would also resist such a heavy 
dose of grammer. What is your choice ? 
Should we leave them to their fate ? Should 
we remain content with mere introductory 
type of exercises ? Excellence is desirable, 
indeed. But is the approach' pragmatic ? 
Today Asimov’s may be a cry in the wilder- 
ness, but no wonder, there may be a revolt 
against the tyrrany of the grammar or un- 
necessary humility. 

“The (scientist) describes exactly what 
he has found, interlarding every statement 
with a semi-withdrawal in the shape of 
qualifying phrase, and then translating the 
whole into a grammatical construction 
peculiar to the scientific paper— the imper- 
sonal passive.”^^ □ 


'Tssac Asimov. From earth to heaven (p. vii), 
quoted by Virginia Tufte Gramniat dJ style, 
p, 198 
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J APAN IS one of the most 
developed countries of the world, both 
industrially as well as educationally. Under 
article 26 of its constitution, promulgated 
in 1946, all people have the right to undergo 
equal education according to their ability 
as provided by law. Based upon this constr 
tutional provision, the Fundamental Law 
of Education was enacted m 1947. Basic 
aim of education, according to this law, is 
to fully develop personality of the people 
who would “love truth and justice, esteem 
individual value, respect labour, be awak- 
ened by a sense of responsibility and be 
imbued with an independent spirit.” Under 
the fundamental law of education, people 
have equal opportunity of access to all 
types of education, spanning over a period 
of 13 years. This system of education is 
classiiied as consisting of kindergartens 
(3 years), elementary schools (6 years), 
lower (3 years) and upper (3 years) secon- 
dary schools, higher education consisting of 
junior colleges (2 years) and postgraduate 


courses (4 years), The authority to establist 
educational institutions, under the School 
Education Law, rests with the natiomi 
government, local government (prefeclures 
and municipalities) and private ‘educationj! 
foundations’ established under law, Accord- 
ingly the schools established by the natiomi 
government are called ‘national schools’, 
those established by local governments Itie 
‘public schools’ and those established by 
educational foundations as ‘private schools', 
While school education, including special 
education, is mainly under the control of 
public bodies, higher education is managed 
by private bodies, mostly universities and 
other institutions of higher learning, These 
institutions, catering to tire educational 
needs of I crore and 66 lakh children in 
6-15 age-group, are spread over the length 
and breadth of Japan which, has 47 pre- 
fectures, 500 cities, 200 towns and 3,M 
villages 

Special ed ucation schools are tlie educa- 
tional institutions which, aim at t " providing 
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mentally/or physically handicapped children special education and overall system of 
and pupils with the kind of education education in Japan, let us next know as to 
similar to the one given in kindergartens, how do the special education institutions 
elementary schools, lower secondary schools organize their activities which will be under- 
or upper secondary schools and imparting stood better if we know the functioning of 
them the type of knowledge and skill two national level institutions. One is the 
necessary to make up for their handicaps^ Kurihama School for Handicapped Children 
Japan is one of the few countries which hals (kshc) and the other is the National Insti- 
tned to reach educationally every child tute of Special Education (nise). Both these 
needing special education. In 1978, there institutions arc located at Yokasuba near 
were 1,75,000 children who needed one or Tokyo and are national level institutions as 
the other type of special education, depend- their names indicate. During my visit to 
mg upon the nature of the handicap. Out Japan in 1980, I had the opportunity to 
of this nearly 1,03,226 were receiving edu- study the programmes of these two institu- 
catioii in the normal kindergarten, elemen- tions. 


tary and secondary schools. The remaining 
71,774 (42,838 males, 28,936 females) child- 
ren were studying in 685 special education 
schools for the blind, schools for the deaf 
and in schools meant for the crippled and 
health impaired. Out of these 71,774 child- 
ren, 3,367 (5 per cent) were studying in 
schools established by the national agencies, 
67,651 (95 per cent) m public body schools 
and the remaining 756 (I per cent) in 
schools run by the private bodies. These 
schools are manned by 25,197 (13,564 
males, 11,633 females) specially trained 
teachers who are supported by 11,799 
administrative personnel Policies and pro- 
grammes of special education are prepared 
by a Special Education Division of the 
Ministry of Education and implemented by 
the national and prefectural level agencies 
Japan is perhaps one of the few countries 
of the world which had thought to provide 
educational service to every handicapped 
child by 1979 in the form of compulsory 
primary, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, Only 3,367 children (0 02 per cent)were 
not attending any school because of severe 
handicaps. The remaining 99,98 per cent 
attend one or the other type of special 
schools. 

Having known the factual position of 


The Kurihama school for handicapped 
children provides educational treatment for 
severely and multiple-handicapped children 
and organizes its activities in collaboration 
with the NiEs, the mam object being to pro- 
vide facilities to promote educational re- 
search. The school admits 54 children m all, 18 
each to three of its divisions — kindergarten, 
lower elementary and upper primary. These 
children are in 3-12 age-group and are placed 
into six classes . visual impairment with 
mental retardation , aural impairment 
with mental retardation , visual and aural 
impairment with mental retardation ; 
severe mental retardation, severe physical 
disability ; and severe emotional distur- 
bance. Soon after admission to the school, 
the stair (consisting of one principal, 28 
teachers, four clerks, 1 1 house mothers, seven 
nurses and one nutritionist) carries out inve- 
stigations in order to assess the handicapping 
condition of each child and develop appro- 
priate educational programme which is im- 
plemented with the aid of suitable instruc- 
tional material and equipment The school 
also takes steps to keep each child in good 
health and safety in residential life. 

The educational services provided to the 
children centre around six curriculum areas 
including sensory perception, motor develop- 
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mcnt, socialization, communication, activi- 
ties of daily living (adl) and health. Main 
purpose of providing educational sei vices to 
the children in these aieas is to build up a 
communication between the children and 
school These children are only in the 0-3 
age-group of educational level. Most of 
them are lacking in appropriate communi- 
cation skills and possess poor or non- 
existent ADL skills such as eating, toileting, 
dressing, etc. As these skills cannot be 
properly developed in the traditional way 
these are intensively and individually taught 
to each child in the classioom lessons. His 
regular adl habits are formed through dor- 
mitory life With adequate consideration for 
mother-centred family life in natural home. 
It IS difficult to teach them by visual system 
such as language alphabets but easy to 
teach them by giving muscular training. 
Activization of the sensory system of these 
children is considered very important. The 
teacher develops a particular adl skill by 
showing to the children certain symbols 
printed on cards. The child watches the 
sign given by the teacher and carries out his 
instruction, Each correct performance is 
reinforced properly by the teacher by 
affectionate stroking of children’s heads or 
backs. The teacher arranges many indivi- 
dual activities for the children, depending 
upon their interest. For example, one boy 
liked to play with water Each time the 
yvater came he learnt to manipulate it. With 
one and half year of training by the teacher 
he learnt to use toilet, 

There is one teacher for eveiy three 
children. Meetings of the staff are held every 
month where every case is reviewed. Teachers 
established several hypotheses for effective 
treatment of the children and try these 
hypotheses failing which they set up new 
hypotheses. On the co-curricular side, 
athletic meets of the children are held where 
parents are also, invited. Parents are over- 


whelmed to see their children partiaipatiui. 
m different activities. They sleep peacefiilb 
hoping that their wards make further anj 
further progress. 

The Kiirihaina school gets full research 
support from the National Institute of 
Special Education Cnise), The Institute has 
on Its staff one Directoi General, 53 research 
workers, 36 clerical workers and cightmccli- 
cal specialists The nise, established in ig?!, 
organizes many programmes m the area of 
special education. It undertakes research 
projects, organizes child guidance clmics, 
arranges inservice training of teachers, dis* 
semmates research findings on special edu- 
cation to other institutes set up by the pre- 
fectures throughout the country The focus 
of research studies is on: developing integ- 
rated education system for the deaf, dumb 
and blind children so as to put them back k 
ordinary school classes, devising training 
and treatment methods for special handi- 
caps; and developing cuniculum and ins- 
tructional methods for the mentally retarded, 
Experimental manufacturing of instructional 
methods, supported by, the electronic 
industry of Japan, is also done at the 
institute. 

The child guidance clinic of the NISE 
handles piobleras of childien having visual, 
hearing, speech, mental, physical, health,, 
emotional and multiple-handicaps 1,565 
children were given individual guidance m 
one single year, Inservice training of teachers 
consists of long-term training couise of two 
months’ duration and sliort-term training 
course of three months’ diuation. About 300' 
teachers aie provided training every year 
Use of computers is made at the institute to 
an ange, store and analyse infoimation on 
special edncation which is utilized by other 
institutions Books and literature necesary 
to promote researches are also developed hy 
the staff of the Nise. 

A brief description of the structute and 
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tltciase of special ediicatioi hy coordi- in Iapai,e?ery child alerpriiiryediicatioi 
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Educational News 


Evolution of the content of 
general education over the 
next two decades 

[Given below ove the excel pis from the Final Rcpoil 
of the Internalioiial Symposium on the Fvolntion 
of the Content of General Education over the Next 
Two Decades, Unesco, Faris, 7-U July 1980,] 

A Fundamental principles 

1. Nobody should be deprived of edu- 
cation; it should not be reserved for privi- 
leged groups, as in the past. Inequality of 
access to education is attributable to 
administrative decisions, curriculum content 
and the language of instruction. 

2. Educational action for the benefit of 
children is a long-term investment, foithey 
will not occupy positions of responsibility 
until 15 to 25 years have elapsed. The deci- 
sions that will shape the immediate future 
must be taken by the adults of today; in 
other words, we must make a special effort 
now about the education of young people 
and adults. 

3. Vocational or hierarchical forms of 
discrimination are real obstacles to the 
attainment of life-long education for all. 

4. Outside the confines of the school, 


many different forces exert in infliieme 
in modern societies Any reform in edj 
cation must make use of those foicti, 
especially the mass media, so as to integtalt 
them harmoniously, and in coopcralim 
with the school, into a rationally planned 
programme for education 

5, The decade now beginning is a ciii' 
cial one for the survival of the worlil'! 
peoples. Education should make yoinj 
people aware of the problems of develop- 
ment and the existence of imbalances m 
food distribution and also of the ptobta 
of population, energy resources and (h 
environment. Educational curricula shouldi 
therefore, develop the pupils' ability to foie 
see new situations and not merely to adjust 
to those which they already know, while at 
the same time developing their tolerance 
and their ability of appreciate other cultnies 
and beliefs. 

B. Priorities to be adopted in deierjmMngtk 
content of general education : Science, (ec|r 
nology and the environment 

6. If national socio-economic objectives 
are to be achieved, the role of sciettce aad 
technology In general education must be 
reviewed. Science teaching should be based 
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on fundamental concepts; science should be 
taught as an organic whole; emphasis should 
be placed on methods and on the practical 
applications of science; the basic sciences 
should be more directly linked with what 
takes place iri everyday life, and in particular 
with the natural and technological environ- 
ment. 

7. Mathematics should be an important 
part of an all-round education, and should 
be taught both for its usefulness and for its 
intrinsic value 

8, The study of statistics should begin 
as soon as the child is capable of under- 
standing its rudiments, and should grow 
more complex as the pupil progresses The 
role of probability should be given greater 
emphasis, and this concept should be dealt 
With in a way that relates it to everyday life 
(games, weather forecasts, accidents, health 
risks, efc.), 

9 The teaching of natural sciences 
should help pupils to understand more about 
the environment and greater prominence 
should be given to health problems. 

C. Priorities to be adopted in determining 
the content of general education Society, 
language, community and culture 

10 The , use and study of the mother 
tongue of both pupils and teacher, should 
be given absolute priority, especially 
m the early days of schooling; hut the 
teaching of the major international lan- 
guages', of communication should not be 
neglected. 

II, Too often, the school knows nothing 
about the language of the media, in which 
words, sounds and images are interfused. 
The best way of training pupils in this new 
form of communication is to, teach them to 
5peak, read and write its language. It is, 
therefore, important that children and adults 


should be trained in the critical appreciation 
and the creative use of audio-visual lan- 
guage. The curricula should also include a 
grounding in communication theory, to- 
gether With an introduction to the concept 
of information and to the techniques now 
used in this field. 

12. Information is not knowledge. In 
view of the growing volume of information 
of all kinds and from all parts of the world, 
and Its atomization, education should place 
emphasis on the development of conceptual 
codes of reference and codes of interpreta- 
tion designed to facilitate the mastery and 
assimilation of information 
' 13 Universal history, as taught hitherto, 
has been merely history presented from the 
European point of view. Curricula should be 
broadened to include a cultural and socio- 
economic history of the world, so that 
pupils can grasp both the diversity of cul- 
tures and the oneness of human experience, 
and also understand the historical process 
that has produced the problems of the pre- 
sent day. History textbooks should be 
revised accordingly. 

14 Often, too, a general education is 
not well-balanced. Physical education and 
sport, on the one hand, and education in 
the arts on the other, are indispensable to 
each pupil’s development, his interest in the 
world and his growing awareness of his cul- 
tural identity. 

D. Preparation for the world of work 

15. An, effort should be made by all 
concerned to link the school with the world 
of work and, conversely, the world of work 
with the school. The educational opportuni- 
ties afforded by the world of work, in regard 
to both technological skills and mental atti- 
tudes, should be used so that young people 
will be better prep^ired for a balanced 
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occupational career. Action to encourage 
new relations between education and work 
should be the outcome of participation in 
decision-malcing by all the parties concerned, 
and especially by pupils, workers and fami- 
lies, If action is taken in this way it could 
help to guide the pupils and facilitate their 
choice, 

16 From the earliest years, the edu- 
cational process should aim to ti anscend the 
dichotomy between manual work and intel- 
lectual acti-vity, and above all to get rid of 
the prejudice against manual labour that 
still exists in the great majority of societies. 

17, In order to enable both women and 
men to have a career, preparation for the 
sharing of household tasks should be intro- 
duced into the curricula, and distinctions 
between the sexes m the matter of where 
manual work and home economics should 
be abolished 

18 The introduction of productive 
work into general education calls for a 
reform of policies for the recruitment and 
training of educational staff (use of non- 
teachers as educators, contribution of 
workers to educational activities, and life- 
long education for all), 

19, Lastly, fresh studies of experiments 
in the combination of productive work with 
schooling should be made with a view to 
assessment, and more accounts of them 
should be published. 

E, Values and aptitudes 

20. In order that an all-round education 
may help to prevent civil strife and war and to 
establish peace, harmony and social justice 
in the world community, teaching on justice, 
freedom and respect for fundamental rights, 
a sense of duty and responsibility, social 
balance— in short, everything that makes for 
the quality of life— should be provided as a 
value of the utmost importance, inseparable 


fiom the world view that should be deve- 
loped in each pupil. 

21 Honesty, the spn it of service, pet- 
severance, humour, loyalty and integrity art 
other good qualities that an all-roimd edu- 
cation should obviously encourage in ejcli 
pupil. 

22, Y oiing people must be trained to be 
attentive to the views of others and to 
accept differences, so that they may mah 
an objective attempt to engage in a construc- 
tive and supportive dialogue m a spirit o[ 
mutual tolerance and respect. 

23 The social sciences and lileratj 
studies should provide an opportunity to 
emphasize cultuial identity and free expres 
sion of the personality m a context of collec- 
tive solidarity. 

F, Learning 

24. Instead of having prefabricated 
syllabuses thrust upon them, the useis 
(learners) should be associated mtheprepi- 
ration of the content of their studies, so tbil 
their needs and their points of view may be 
taken into consideration, 

25 Development is tending to assimilile 
and simplify fundamental concepts Accord 
ingly, the content of an all-round education 
should be organized with a view to the 
integration, simplification and mutual re- 
inforcement of the various branches of 
knowledge. 

26. With a view to making more ralioral 
use of educational resources, basic training 
objectives for schooling might be established, 
and the mass media (press, radio, television, 
etc.) might be used to supply extra infoi- 
mation that the school cannot provide, To 
achieve this, the school must show young 
people how to analyse and use infonnation 
and must develop their ability to work ic 
dependency, with a view to life-long educa- 
tion. 
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27. Change is a naliual part of progress 
The school should prepare young people to 
master it so as to overcome fear and to re- 
duce the generation gap We need to work 
out areal pedagogy of change, and to ex- 
plore the avenues of creativity, artistic crea- 
tion, communication, productive work and 
technological innovation 

28 Closer attention should be paid to 
pupils’ participation in experimental and 
practical activities and in the use of audio- 
visual appaiatus, and their ability to recog- 
nize and assess the value of the various 
materials should he developed. 

29 The importance of knowledge that 
IS open or sensitive to the context should 
be emphasized, and the ability to place m- 
foimation m its context should be developed. 

30 The presentation of the facts, parti- 
cularly in school textbooks, should include 
not only an account of what is known, but 
also information about what is as yet obscure 
or unproved, so that young people acquire 
an interest in contributing to the develop- 
ment of knowledge. 

31. In order to develop techniques for 
exploring facts and situations actually found 
in the woild and seeking out sources of in- 
formation, and to foster the ability to select 
relevant information for the solution of pro- 
blems and set out the known facts, percep- 
tion of logical structures should be stimula- 
ted by teaching the concepts of logic and 
mathematics and the techniques of modelling, 
the manipulation of algorithms and natural 
or artificial languages Mathematical 
linguistics, for example, has taught us that 
there are ‘grammars’ in other branches of 
science. 

32. The possibility of changing the sys- 
tems used for assessing pupils’ knowledge 
should be examined, with a view to inte- 
gcating assessment of performance and 
assessment of elfort. 


G Specific proposals 

33 At the national level, encouragement 
should be given to the establishment of 
centres to supply a new type of educational 
resources, including both general informa- 
tion materials and teaching materials, these 
Would serve as a Imk between the sources 
of information and the users. In general 
encouragement should continue to be given 
to the establishment of regional centres for 
the exchange and joint production of audio- 
visual materials. 

34. School textbooks should, as a rule, 
be shorter, easier to consult and cheaper. 
They should be written by multi-disciplinary 
teams, which should include specialists in 
each discipline, educators and communica- 
tion specialists. 

35. In certain fields, Unesco should 
consider the advisability of producing refe- 
rence documents (manuals or audio-visual 
material) which might serve as models for 
the preparation of materials for the various 
countries’ education systems 

36. The initial and further training of 
teachers, together with their preparation for 
new roles, is still one of the most pressing 
tasks in every country. In particular, edu- 
cational personnel should be shown how to 
evaluate and use the new media, they should 
be equipped to understand educational re- 
search and participate in it; and they should 
be given information about the methods 
and purposes of vocational guidance. 

37. Unesco should support the develop- 
ment m Member States of research centres 
for curriculum reform, whose role would be 
to give advice on how educational content 
and teaching methods should be developed, to 
contribute to the elaboration of new teach- 
ing materials and to promote initial and 
further training centres for teachers and 
other educational personnel, 
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38. ITnesco should support the research 
and development activities mentioned above 
and contiibiite to their internationalization 
by increasing the numbers of cooperative 
programmes and stepping up the circulation 
of information ort such activities among 
specialized institutions. In particular, it 
should take the initiative in convening, at 
regular intervals, more broadly based mtei- 
dlsciplinary international conferences on 
future studies concerning educational con- 
tent, 


Teacher torturers 

Teachers who cane children may be 
branded torturers by the United Nations, 
following a decision by its Human Rights 
Committee to extend the definition of tortuie 
to encompass “corpoial punishmsnt, includ- 
ing excessive chastisement as an educational 
disciplinary measure.” This news item was 
published in Thu Hindustan Times in its issue 
of 17 August 1982. 

The 18-member committee has incor- 
porated the new definition in its annual 
report The committee monitors human 
rights in all countries which have signed the 
international covenant on civil and political 
rights. 


The report, which will go before the Ufj 
Geneial Assembly later this year, states ihi 
the covenant "protects not only 
arrested or imprisoned, but also pupils ani 
patients in educational and medical instf 
tution,” 

"It is also the duty of public authorities 
to ensure protection by the law against sod 
treatment, even when committed by persons 
acting outside oi without any official autho- 
rity,” the leport continues 


Best contributor’s award 
for a RCE lecturer 

SiuuN.N, Prahallada, Lectiuer in Education, 
Regional College of Education, Mysore, won 
the UWA Best Contributor’s Award in tlie 
.year 1980 instituled by the United Writers’ 
Association of Madras on the occasion 
of its sixth anniversary, for his thoughtful 
contributions and creative writings, Sliri 
N.D. Tiwari, Union Minister for Planning 
and Labour, Government of India, Kew 
Delhi, gave away the award to' SliriPrahallad 
at Madras on 19 July 1981. Recently he has 
been awarded United Writers’ Association's 
Award for Excellence in Journalism for the 
year 1982, He is the only recipient to gel 
that prestigious award D 
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Mulillingualisiii mid Mother Tongue Education 
D.p. PatI'anayak, Oxford University Press, New 
belhi,15SI,Pp,185 Price - Rs «0.00 

This is one of those books 
which IS at once informal and very scholarly. 
Informal m the sense that it carries a long 
chapter titled ‘'Taught mother language and 
vernacular tongue” by Ivan Illych and 
scholarly because nothing presented here is 
unsupported by facts or a valid ground. 
Illych does a marvellous job of exposing a 
few myths regarding the colonizers’ policies 
about the native languages of the colonized. 
It IS a mystery why Macaulay is held respon- 
sible for bringing in English into India and 
u myth created about the real reasons. The 
truth IS that , no colonizer likes or tolerates 
the language of the colonized. Ivan Illych 
illustrates this point beautifully. He cites 
Nebrija, a Spanish scholar, who said, “My 
Illustrious Queen ! Whenever I ponder over 
the tokens of the past that have been pre- 
served in writing I am forced to the very 
same conclusion. Language has always been 
the consort of empire and forever shall 
temaimts mate, Together they come into 
being, together they grow and flower, and 
together they decline”. Iva'n'illych’s contri- 


bution has both added the punch and value 
to the theme under discussion. Nebrija’s 
arguments have a good deal of relevance to 
our problem in India too. Therefore, sample 
this line of thinking : “He argues that the 
vernacular must be replaced by an artificio 
to increase the range and duration of the 
monarch’s power, then, to cultivate the arts 
by decision of the court, and, to guard the 
established order against the threat pre- 
scribed by wanton reading and printing” 

(p.21). 

In India today we have 1,652 mother 
tongues and some 14 to 15 developed major 
languages. The major language speakers are 
well-distributed all over the country. The 
question in this regard plaguing the govern- 
ment and the people has been, which lan- 
guage would take on the mantle of English ? 
The fears, suspicions and the like suggest 
that Hindi may step in to replace English 
because according to Nebrija’s definition the 
Hindi-speaking people wield the power and, 
therefore, their language shall prevail. One 
could easily reason out this against the back- 
ground of opposition to Hindi in the South 
and the East. 

People also want to know how to go 
about meeting the requirement of the mother 
tongue in the present conditions m India, 
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Pattanayak has a soluLioii : What is being 
argued here is a conscious bilingual bidi- 
lectical transfer model of education for those 
whose home language is dilferent from the 
school language” (p. 62), f believe if we want 
peace in this country we had better accept 
this model. 

There are a few essays with whose con- 
tent one may not like to agree, It does seem 
possible that Pattanayak did not read Illych’s 
essays or else he would not declare Macaulay 
as the arch-enemy of India’s native language 
or thought of even mentioning “library 
language”. What is a library language? 
needs both seiious thinking and research. I 
have yet to come across an Indian who 
would like to consult a journal in English 
and wanted to regard this consultation as 
some kind of library consultation. 

On the whole the present publication 
does merit serious consideration and study. 

R,P. SiNGK 


sources aivd its re-arrangement into a imi. i 
knit sequence But preparation of any bool I 
for smaller children needs careful psycln 1 
logical understanding of their needs, aspira 
tion, development, intelligence, raitiiratioii 
creativity, etc, and only then one maydatt 
to write fuithcr. Out of the cluster of variois 
subjects, mathematics is the biggest terror lo 
children if not taught with a pedagogical)' 
sound way. Mr Chauhan, a scholar ol 
mathematics education, has leally vioilti 
hard m producing these hooks having lalei 
the latest theories of learning into account 
The first book ‘Baby's Counting Bool' 
of ten pages clarifies the concept of nuiuf 
rals from 1 to 10 with the help of figures ol 
animals and birds. The book is totally basil 
on the maxim of from ‘known to unlcnovia’, 
This book may broaden and clarity % 
‘apperceptive mass’ of children, Thesecml 
maxim which is fully incorpoiated in lliii 
book is “from concrete lo abstract”, Tl\t 
colourful sketches and figures of birds anl 
beasts attract babies to leain mathemitics. 
It is more useful for the babies of the age 


Master Mathematics Series 0,1, Z. Bab)'’s Counting 
and My First Activity and Number Book. Fust 
edition, c p.s. CHAUHAN. Progiessive Educational 
Publishers, 5A/3 Ansaii Road, Daryaganj. New 
Delhi, 1980-81 

The live pieces in the 
book form are the outcomes ofthe educa- 
tional efforts by the present author. Writ- 
ing books on philosophical, sociological, 
psychological, economic, political, anthro- 
pological, legal, artistic, medical and techno- 
logical topics for higher classes (levels) is 
rather a less difficult task whereas to write 
books or series for infant classes for young 
kids growing to educable age, is a challeng- 
ing task. In case of preparing books for 


group of 3-5 years. 

The second book of tins series is 'M) 
First Activity and Number Book’. Thisis 
an activity-oriented number book for devf 
loping reading and writing abilities, tt 
book comprising of 26 pages, gives opporlii' 
nity to the learner to understand the coH' 
cepts of numbers 1, 2... 10 with the helpol 
the coloured figures of concrete things asil 
to write the! number fairly and finely. It is 
just a next step ahead to the 'earlier bool 
‘Baby’s Counting Book’. This is a sort of 
workbook based on the principle of ‘leamiif 
by doing' 

The ‘Master Mathematics Series 0, laiil 
2’ have been published' out as yet. Maslti 
Mathematics Series 0’ of 64 pages dontaiib 
estimation of size, quantity, length, heighii 


higher education the mam work remains the addition, substraction, number in tens, » 
collection of relevant matter from various than, greater than, our coins and wodi' 
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problems, etc. The selection of units ex- 
hibits the outstanding ability of the author 
in understanding the process of ‘concept 
development’ among children and especially 
of mathematics Usually we start mathe- 
matics with the exercise of ‘cramming’ then 
‘conceptualizing’ but the author has founded 
the learning process on the maxim ‘proceed 
from concrete to abstract’ which is psycho- 
logically and pedagogically sound. The 
techniques and examples have been incor- 
porated in such a natural setting that even 
laymen parents can also leach their children 
mathematics very successfully- The hgures, 
examples, skills and processes have been 
shown very fairly and children can start 
mathematics learning with more interest 
than any subject. It is highly attractive and 
conceptualizing learning tool of mathematics. 
This IS also a work-book. 

The other book of this series is ‘Master 
Mathematics Series T. A few chapters of 
this book are almost the same as given m 
‘Master Mathematics Series O’. The special 
features of this book are three chapters vis- 
a-vis ‘The Substraction Table’, ‘The Concept 
of Zero’ and ‘The Addition and Substraction 
of Zero’. The three chapters open the eyes 
of learners and create sufficient mathemati- 
cal insights. The illustration of these chap- 
ters are highly appreciable. Overall, this 
book provides ample opportunity to the 
learners for recapitulation in the beginning 
chapters and for drill in addition and subs- 
traction processes in the last chapters. This 
book of 95 pages requires careful observa- 
tions on the parts of teachers and intensive 
exercise on the parts of learners. No step 
should be skipped over, otherwise methodi- 
cal approach of learning mathematical con- 
cept may hamper seriously. The genera- 
lizations made after sufficient examples faci- 
litate the children learn inductivity The 
problems given in the end of such chapter 
bind the learners to think deductively. In 


this way ‘inductive’ and ‘deductive’ approa- 
ches have been incorporated throughout the 
book The learners shall definitely develop 
quick leasomng through these exercises 

The third book ‘Master Mathematics 
Series 2’ is a bit more bulky in comparison 
to any of the above-mentioned books but it 
IS essential also because the ‘infants’ chang- 
ing into ‘children’ should be given tests of 
‘a bit higher difficulty value’ and be trained 
for more exercises. This book stalls with 
revision work and ends with the problems 
of length, weight, time and capacity. 

Every chapter of this book has been 
written with novel ideas. Though mere 
words have been used the simplicity of the 
language makes it easily understandable 
The illustrations icgarding ‘place value of 
digits’, ‘multiplication facts’, ‘division facts’ 
and ‘relationship between basic facts’, are 
the evidence of the author’s involvement m 
the pursuit of mathematical knowledge and 
his mastery over the pedagogy of mathe- 
matics. 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that 
no parallel books are there in the market to 
these books The probable reason behind 
this success is the author’s equal interest in 
the mathematics and pedagogy of mathe- 
matics both. Generalizations have been 
made after sufficient re-learnt examples. To 
develop the skills of mathematics, problems 
have been placed in the end of every chapter 
The mathematical problems cited in the book 
are mostly from the closest environment of 
the children. Children can very easily re- 
cognize the objectives. After having re- 
cognized these objectives, the children can 
he geared to learn the concept following 
various steps. The author has analysed 
microscopically the difficulties of learning 
mathematical concepts and after careful 
pathological analyses of ‘matho-phobia’ he 
has suggested relevant mathematical treat- 
ments which really seem to be ‘panacea’. 
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Thus, this hook based oa the appioach of 
'learniag through environmental rappoi L’ is 
of immense use to the beginner of mathe- 
matics The sketches, diagrams, illustra- 
tions, examples, genei alizations, stiategies 
and tricks employed to every problem show 
the calibic of the authoi and gratify the 
usability and relevance of the book 

Besides all the above-mentioned specia- 
lities of the books of this series, one thing 
appears misfitting into the whole effort. The 
language used in the word problems for the 
grades 0, 1 and 2 is seemingly teise. The 
books may become more useful for the com- 
mon childien on large scale if , translated in 
Hindi and other regional languages because 
until now only^elite’s wards can derive bene- 
fit from these books, The lucid style, colour- 
ful printing, beautiful get-up, iichness and 
appropriateness of contents, pedagogical 
soundness and comparatively cheap cost, 
justify the two expert comments, one from 
Dr. D.P. Gupta, Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Moti Lai Neliru 
Regional Hngineermg College, Allahabad 
and the other from G.D. Shaima, Consul- 
tant, NCERT Thus the author’s claims 
have been achieved in the books 

The teacheis, teacher-educators, guar- 
dians, experts of mathematics education and 
publishers must see the books of this senes 
at least once, , 

Hakikesii Singh 

Educational Concepts of Guru Naiiak In Sidli Goslitl 

TS, SODHi. Ludhiana, Miilcaiicl Publication. 1981, 
Pp,-S7, Price Rs 25,00 

Educational contribution 
of the Sikh Gurus is verily , perceptible in 
various ways and as rightly stated in the 


preface of this book, ‘if some of the gkaa- 
mgs from the Great Guru’s Bani, being 
presented in the educational context, are 
incorporated in the framework of Indian 
education, many of the missing links can be 
joined to make it a continuous process of 
national reconstruction and international 
peace’ This is certainly not a tall claim 
as Nanak and his successor Sikh Gurus not 
only conceived but also put into practice a 
well-devised and a profoundly thought-out 
scheme of things to bring out the true m 
man so as to evolve a true human society 
where everyone would learn to ‘live entirely 
for others’, where everyone would learn to 
treat ‘service before self’ as the radix of 
true education, and wheie everyone would 
learn to live at the level of ‘logos’ rather 
than at the level of sheer ‘doxy’ Therefore, 
to achieve the true end of education, a kind 
of straight load is variously re delated by 
the Gurus via commendations like live 
pure amidst all the impurities of the world, 
live in the woikl like a lotus that lives 
immaculate even in dirty water, etc. The 
Gurus did not raise more slogans but aptly 
demonstrated, them in practice through 
their life-style and education they professed 
and practised at their great centres of 
education and culture which excelled the 
great Academics of ancient Greece in their 
being ‘peaks of educational excellence’ in 
a number of ways, 

The ‘Sidclh Goshti, is just one example 
how the Gurus visualized various problems 
of philosophy, life and education especially 
in the context of ‘the vision of greatness' 
that makes man’s conduct, character and 
way of life nearly transparent. It is in this 
particular direction that the whole philo- 
sophy of Nanak and his successor Sikh 
Gurus verily tends to move, 'Deeming it 
to be the sine qua non Nanak challenged 
the whole concept of contemporary educa- 
tion and advised the teacher, and through 
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him the whole galaxy of educationalthitikers 
and philosophers, never to alienate educa- 
tion fiom its true purpose, that is, from 
helping man lealize the true merit, of his 
being ‘man’, the name of creation. So did 
other Gurus, and particularly the tenth who 
sought to examine the whole gamut of 
classical literature and hfe-view in order to 
make educational endeavour tangible to 
the true cause of education Viewed from 
this angle, the book under review rightly 
says . 

Ill the Sidh Goshti, the value formation, 
human uplift, moral code, respect for 
teacher, truthful living, high thinking 
and healthy socialization have been so 
well demonstrated that it seems to us 
as if this Bam were written with educa- 
tional thought m the forefront The 
latest implications of education like 
education for women uplift, education 
for national and emotional integration, 
education for international understand- 
ing and education for citizenship along 
with democratic principle of discipline 
have been contained m Sidh Goshti in 
an impressive way. It seems as 
it contains a complete philosophy of 
education 

Indeed, a complete philosophy of education 
of the Sikh Gurus centres round ‘Vidya 
Vichari, taan pampkari’ which is verily 
suggestive of learning to live entirely for 
others, A truly educated person in the 
Gurus’ conception is one who is sincerely 
and always out to help emancipate others 
rather than his own self. This is obvious 
from what constitutes the personahty of a 
true teacher in their view . Nanak, and for 
that matter, his successor Gurus discounted 
what IS generally termed as ‘Pandit-guru’ 
who abides in the world like a scholarly 
pedant whose business is simply to show 


himself off for what he actually is not He 
suffers from a kind of ‘Sin of Acedia’ and 
falls short of what he is he wastes 
away his human life by being a meie prea- 
cher and, therefore, fails to einancipaLe him- 
self as well as others. Likewise, the Gurus 
do not see an eye to eye with the ‘Yogi- 
guru’, the anti-thesis of the ‘Pandit-guru’, 
who may sometimes seek personal eman- 
cipation through Yogi practices and mira- 
culous exercises, But bound by his self- 
limitation, rather than self-fulfilment, he 
retires to secluded forests, mountain caves, 
etc., condemns himself to a kind of esca- 
pism, even worse than death, and in a way 
either grows rusty pale in liis cloister’s 
shade or becomes iireparably haughty. 
He frustrates the very seed of perfection 
in him and although he cam hold his 
breath in the tenth gate, he never frees 
himself from the warps and woofs of his 
mind and selfishness. At times, he falls 
prey to mystic miracles and becomes, in 
turn, not only intellectually but also spiri- 
tually conceit which, in fact, is discarded by 
the Gurus not in Sidh Goshti but also m 
all discussions with Yogis and Pirs, teachers 
and philosophers at many a place, 

Therefore, what they approve most, m 
Sidh Goshti, as in the whole gamut of their 
educational philosophy, is the concept of 
the ‘Sage-guru’ who is always whole and 
awake to what makes the true education of 
man, in relation to the cosmic design of per- 
fection; who is verily the high-priest and 
practitioner of divine wisdom in whatever 
he learns or teaches, m whatever he wills, 
feels and does; who makes his life an 
example rather than a mere precept; who 
lifts the whole populace of his pupils at 
least to his own level of perfection; and, in 
line, who evolves the ‘gurmukh’ in one and 
all to augment the chances of leaving the 
world better than what one really found it 
to be, to create a world where the culture 
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of ‘God’ somehow speaks thiough the cul- 
ture of ‘man’. Indeed, he draws out the best 
m man which is ‘God’, evolves the divme 
consciousness in him and verily teaches him, 
through his own example, how to live in 
divine peifection m his very day-to-day life 
and conduct in the world He liberates man 
from his ethico-spintual void and baiicn- 
ness, as also from metaphysical blindness 
that shrouds various subjects of study inclu- 
ding science, technology, etc. which simply 
yield ‘chunch gyan’ as the Gurus call it, a 
beak-level knowledge that fads man to see 
beyond the ‘nuteiial ism’ of the cunicuium, 
techniques, methods, etc. What is, therefoic, 
most pertinent in the educational philo- 
sophy of the Gurus is to make knowledge 
instrumental to the realization of the higher 
ends of life, leading ultimately to perfection 
of man in his divine perspective And this, 
indeed, makes the central thesis of the Gurus’ 
educational philosophy so much so that it 
permeates the whole of the teaching and 
conduct, as also the whole framewoik of 
their ‘Khand’ theory that lays bare a scienti- 
fic process towards the highest development 
of man while living right in the material and 
physical fabric of life. This is truly the 
undertone of the Gurus’ works including the 
Sidha Goshti, and m turn, of their entire 
philosophy 

ft is m this particular fiame that Nanak 
examined in Sidh Goshti as many vital 
issues of life, philosophy and education as 
would a profound thinker ever seek to 
visualize. Obviously, these range from the 
veiy ordinary matters of life to the vciy 
profoundest, befitting the genius of a versa- 
tile philosopher. It lends to elucidate, among 
others, questions like what constitutes the 
Vital source of life and how it could be 
realized, what makes Truth the highest and 
the way of truthful living still higher, what 
is man and his true purpose and promise of 
life; what involves a true ‘udasi’, etc. 


What is, therefore, of utmost consequems 
m the educational philosophy of Nanalcisa 
kind of holistic luidcrstaiiding of life jj 
such through the process of genuine edi- 
cation that must operate and guide uji, 
during the entiic course of his life Itis this 
Ecarch foi true education that constitutes tk 
hallmark, and, indeed, the very burden oi 
the Gurus’ educational philosophy Int»® 
with this major premise, the the Sidh Goshti 
not only raises fundamental issues of human 
life and education but also seeks to re 
integiate man to his primal position and 
status. 

It is some of these questions that ought 
to have been explored and explained thread 
bare in order to make the book credit 
woithy m relation to the ineaningfulness and 
educational significance of the Sidh Goshti 
rather than suggesting just a few obvious 
educational concepts in the way of a layman, 
For instnnee, Chapter I, titled ‘GnruNamk 
and Siclhs’ is simply a compilation of a few 
surface-level observations on Yoga, how it 
suffered at the hands of contemporary Yogis 
and a brief summary of the Sidh-GoshlL 
Likewise, Chapler 2, titled 'The Basis ol 
Guru Nanak’s Philosophy’ describes briefly 
concepts like Sahaj, Dharnia, Bhakti, 
Houinai, Sidhi, Seva, etc and how Naiiak's 
concept of Yoga is distinct fiomYogaof 
holding breath in the tenth gate via certan 
esoteric exercises In the same vein, Chapter 
3, titled ‘The Philosophy of Guru Nanak' 
reviews m passing and in vain a few of the 
Greek, German and indian idealistic schools 
of philosophy more or less in a sectarian way 
to show that Nanak’s philosophy is primarily 
idealistic, though with its feet glued to a 
householder’s life, fully awake to its social, 
moral and spiritual responsibilities in the 
Woild unlike the Hathyogis who lived in 
utter seclusion in the forests and caves to 
attain the ideal of God-realization for their 
individual selves rather than serving, any 
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useful social purpose That being so, 
Chapter 4 , titled ‘Educational Implications 
of the Sidh Goshti’ Seeks to analyse the 
Sidh'Goshti in terms of (a) aims of edu- 
cation, (h) cuiriculum, (c) teaching method, 
[d) the state of teacher, (e) education and 
national integration, (/) education for inter- 
national understanding, (g') education and 
women, {h) social change, (i) education for 
citizenship, (y) education and discipline 
though more on the basis of Nanak's geneial 
view of life than on the Sidh Goshti, as 
also more from geneial point of view than 
from the angle of a pure educational thinker 
and practitioner For instance, the entire dis- 
cussion under education and national integ- 
ration, education and international under- 
standing, education and women, etc has 
been developed more on the basis of the 
Guru’s way of life than on the exposition of 
the Sidh Goshti Likewise, the treatment of 
education for citizenship, social change, 
curriculum, method of teaching and even the 
aims of education has been, in a way, arbit- 
rary and disjointed. Indeed, the whole 
material could have been organized in a 
systematic way to pinpoint the Guru’s central 
educational thesis, namely, the evolution of 
the Gurumukh, the ‘man’ in man m true 
image of the Divine so as to help him live a 
wholesome life, a life full and whole, in 
order to realize his primordial promise, viz, 
the emancipation of man from all that tends 
to self-limitation. What is, therefore, of 
great imporLance in Sidh Goshti, as also in 
the Gurus’ educational philosophy, is their 
effort to divinize the whole concept of edu- 
cation and to so integrate its process, pur- 
pose and product that it evolves an integ- 
rated personality of every human being, 
devoted entirely to total human perfection, 
both material as well as ethico-spiritual, 
each being instrumental to thd ’ other in a 
kind of cyclic order. Even in regard to the 
status of teacher the discussion centres round 


the ‘negative’ capacity of the Guru luoie 
than of what would truly constitute his 
essential traits in the conception of Nanak 
and othei Sikh Gurus 

Besides, the most glaring observation one 
can make about this book is that it lacks 
coheience so much so that all its chapters 
end rather abruptly leaving much to the 
imagination of the leader More so, it sulTeis 
from editorial poverty, in lhat Iheie is 
hardly a page which does not contain either 
spelling 01 punting eiiois m addition to 
wholesale repetition of paiagiaphs after 
paragraphs at different places in the book. 

In brief, it is a poor piece of research, if 
at all, done rather hastily or impatiently. It 
seems to have been denied time and atten- 
tion it really deserved to bring to focus the 
educational depths inheient in the Sidh 
Goshti. It has, in that way, belied the scope 
and height to which the study could have 
been raised. Tbs is probably because the 
author preferred to dwell more on a sum- 
mary of the Sidh Goshti than on the original 
text. However, despite its obvious lags the 
book IS a welcome addition to literature on 
the philosophy of the Sikh Gurus. It serves 
a useful purpose in highlighting certain 
basic concepts rather than making an 
indepth study into what really makes edu- 
cational philosophy after the conception of 
the Gurus. None-the-less, it makes one 
thing very clear that the Sidh-Goshti deserves 
deeper investigation particularly in terms of 
the Gurus’ general and educational philo- 
sophy as revealed in their other works and 
more particularly so with reverence to 
different schools of educational thought— 
Eastern as well as Western— which have 
made their impact on education down the 
ages. Indeed, it suggests a colossal task for 
educational research workers and scholars 
interested in the Study of the Great Gurus’ 
philosophy. 

D.N. Khosla □ 
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Study 111 dtediiplicaUoti. New Delhi : Biihri Pub- Ickolosy Calciitla . K P. Bagchi & Conipaiiy, 

licatioiis, 1980, pp 159 1981, pp 273 


The book is published under series in Indian 
languages and linguistics. The book brings 
forth many current issues m the area of Hindi 
semantics. The author has attempted to 
analyse such an intricate phenomena like 
reduplication and has also tried to explain 
how does it differ from its non-reduplicated 
counterparts, 

BhatnagAr, AK, RaJyaSabha. A Ctiltcal Study. 

Allahabad : Clnigh Publications, 1977, pp. 334 

The present study assesses the role of Rajya 
Sabha and sums up suggestions for the im- 
provement in the composition and power 
structure of Rajya Sabha so as to make it an 
ideal Second Chamber of Indian Parliament. 
The case study method has been used to 
show the various dimensions of the power- 
profile of the Rajya Sabha. An effort has 
also been made to identify the place of 
Rajya Sabha in the family of Second Cham- 
ber m general, of Federal Second Chambers 
m particular, through the use of comparative 
method. 


The book contains the papers presented at 
a seminar on Marxism and Ideology spon- 
sored jointly by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
and Indo-GDR Friendship Society, West 
Bengal, Marxist leaders of the country have 
attempted to explore the possibility of valid 
application of the fundamentals of Marxism 
on a rather wide range of subjects related to 
Indian studies. 

Janoam, R.T. Oiiiliiie of Intel national Pohlm, 

2nd ed New Delhi . Allied, 1981, pp 234 

The work undertakes a clear and concise 
analysis of the basic concepts of international 
politics such as the definition of international 
politics, the features of the state systems; 
the constituents of national power, the 
foreign policies of the major powers, the 
principles and practice of diplomacy; the 
phenomenon of imperialism or colonialism . 
The other basic concepts which have been 
examined are those of war, balance of power, 
collective security, and disarmament. The 
problems of international law and mten 
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national organization including world 
government have received a fairly sustained 
treatment, - 

Kadl, bn. Diililes Resmreuccl New Delhi 
Piilie Publishers. 1980, pp 172 

The author has attempted an objective 
analysis of the current cold war m the con- 
text of irrefuteable fact — both obvious and 
oblivious This work links the roots of 
current cold war with that of lities. It dis- 
cusses the views of both sides involved m 
the current international conflict and arrives 
at definite conclusion. 

Li, Yao Tzu, Jansson, D G. and Cbavalho, 
E G Technological Innovation in Educahon and 
Indiistiy. New Yoik , Van Nosliand, 1980, 
pp. 304 

Systematically evaluating technological 
innovation from the inception of an idea of 
Its final form in the maiket place, the 
authors demonstrate how the innovative 
process can be effectively communicated in 
the classroom and successfully integrated 
into business setting. There is full dis- 
cussion of the logical basis of para- 
meter analysis, its contrast to the rigid 
thinking of traditional engineering educa- 
tion, and the organization of parameter 
analysis techniques into a ‘building blocks’ 
format to facilitate teaching. Also included 
are examples of effective classroom strate- 
gics, techniques for increasing motivation, 
new viewpoints on how management func- 
tions as an information system, tactics for 
improving communication between manage- 
ment and technological personnel, ways of 
acquiring greater funding, and much more 

Mellor, John W. India ' A Rising Middle 
Powei , New Delhi ' Selectbook Service 
Syndicate, 1941, 1981, pp 374 

India is one of the largest and most broadly 


industrialized of the rising middle powers 
of the Third World, It has increasing in- 
fluence on the outcome of major issues of 
global interdependency . Nuclear prolife- 
ration, natural resource control, trade 
relations, and population growth. The 
Western world generally, and the US m 
particular, remains ill-equipped to under- 
stand and adapt to this rapidly changing 
global reality. This study attempts to 
highlight the basis of India’s global role. 

Reddy, P. Sarojini Judicial Review of Fimda- 
mental Righls. New Delhi , National Publishing 
House, 1976, pp. 394 

The book is an attempt to study funda- 
mental lights as enshrined in Part III of 
Indian Constitution and the extent to which 
they have been safeguarded by the Supreme 
Court and High Courts The techniques of 
case law citation has been followed. 
Amongst others, the judgement of the 
Supreme Court m case of Keshva Nanda 
Bharatihas been critically analysed. Some 
suggestions for more effective judicial pro- 
tection of fundamental rights have also been 
made 

Roy, M.K Piiiicely States and Paramount Powei, 
1858-1876: A Study on the Natiii e of Political 
Relat’oiiship between the Eiitish Govemment and 
the Indian State New Delhi - Rajesh Publica- 
tions, 1981, pp 275 

This work is a study on the formal trans- 
formation of the Indian princes from allies 
of the East Indian Company to vessals of 
the British Crown during the period 1858- 
1876 It analyses the process leading to the 
assertion of paramountcy by the British 
Crown through the Royal Titles Act in vio- 
lation of assurances contained in the Queen’s 
Proclamation. It contains case studies in 
respect of several princely states, including 
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On Writing a Textbook 


T 

A lxtbook writing is differently evaluated in different count- 
ries There are nations where textbook writers are included in the annual award 
lists and are honoured There are nations where university professors are 
drafted for the purpose of improving textbooks so that their country remains 
at the top in ‘knowledge game’ There are nations which send regularly their 
scholars abroad to assess advances in various disciplines and report back to 
their nation’s textbook advisory committees. There are countries which devote 
their energies to evolving codes for writing textbooks. Several questions arise in 
this regard. For example, who shall write the textbook ? Why would a person 
who has reached the top in his field be asked to dilute his knowledge so that it 
may become readfible to a student What are the norms for writing a text- 
book 7 To what extent truth be distorted to suit the whims of the contem- 
porary persons in power ? Can truth be presented in a textbook ^ 

Minor questions like Why does one write a textbook ? For whom is a text- 
book addressed— to the student, teacher oi the parent or to all of them ’’ or, 
how much of the textbook shall a student remember have yet to be answered. 
We have also to decide about the competence of the person who shall be asked 
to write a textbook. Can a textbook be written by a committee or an advisory 
board ? We might as well pay some attention to the degree of respect we want 
to accord to the textbook writers. It is not good enough that any or every 
person may be assigned this work. We ought to be very choosy about it. Per- 
haps a top-level conference on this issue may advise several textbook committees 
that we have. It is not a light matter which one could wish it away. Serious as 
the question is, it demands national attention so that textbooks may serve better 
our posterity. 

GENERA.L Editor 

November 1982 



The Untied. Nations agencies, in spite of the noinial concern 
gf thfiir stafllsc with pay and pfomoljons, travel allowances and 
pensions, enjoy 91 suJTcr a life of unearthly detachment fi om 
the nocrpal qoncerns ot'imen. civil servants vY'thout a country 
lo adminitslcr, expel ts with no certainty that their advice will 
be taken, diplomats who cannot initial a treaty, enquireis 
who do not know for whom they arc directing theii trained 
curiosity Eqr some this air-conditionqd. life becomes so 
tlesisiga^ng tliaMhpy escape to freedom. To othcis it becomes 
sgcond n.Ptttrq aprl if, they, emerge they seem in danger of dis- 
integrating, like prehistoric bodies out orbogholes ” 

Margaret Digbv 

The Little Nut Tree 



In Search of Panacea for Educational Ills 


Salamatuluh 


F 

-•-Educational profession 
IS occasionally accused that it lacks self- 
criticism of Its own weaknesses, That iL tries 
to find fault with other social institutions 
for the ills education is suffering from, and 
that It exhorts all others— the state, the 
government, the society, and so on— to 
change theii ways, But the profession seems 
stubbornly resistant to innovations in its 
OWE sphere of activity. 

Maybe, as a response to the above 
chaige, it has come about recently that a 
conscious effort is in evidence on the part 
of educators to diagnose the ills in the edu- 
cational process itself, and to find out the 
needed remedies. For instance, we see 
recently a growing interest in questions of 
educational methodology, that is, in creative 
and effective techniques of teaching and 
evaluation A case in point is the current 
advocacy of modern educational technology 
and new devices of evaluation of the edu- 
cational outcome The protagonists of 
methodology sometimes, in their zeal, go so 
far as to assert that the main thing in edu- 
cation is not so much the acquisition of 


knowledge, as the acquisition of the methods 
of acquiring knowledge. This assertion seems 
to imply that methods of acquiring know- 
ledge are mdependeiit of systematically oi- 
ganized knowledge. It is an untenable posi- 
tion indeed, 

To claim that rehiiement of methodo- 
logy can, by itself, cure educational ills anil 
that pedagogies should, therefore, concen- 
trate on the educational process is like 
putting the cart before the horse. For, it 
assumes that education has got nothing to 
do with the philosophical and sociological 
questions of pedagogy, or that these ques- 
tions have already been solved. It is con- 
trovertible that not only, the questions re- 
garding, the educational process, but all 
pedagogical questions, e.g. goals of educa- 
tion, curriculum, freedom and control of 
cdupation, etc in the last analysis, are 
concerned with philosophy or ideology, that 
is, the general world outlook and the speci- 
fic concept of social order that the edu(?a- 
tion seeks to mamta,in or promote. More- 
over, 'it is generally accepted that th?se 
questions have not so far been squarely 
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faced and LliaL they cty for solution. 

II 

In the educational methodology, we sec 
of late that an increasing emphasis is laid 
on the principle of dilTerentiation. Though 
it is a fact that individuals do differ m many 
ways including their interests and abilities 
to learn different kinds of things, yet there 
IS little justification m making a fetish of 
the principle of differentiation the way it is 
sought to be applied even at the early stage 
of elementary education, when the inclina- 
tions and abilities of children are not likely 
to be manifest. An early characterization 
of a large number of children as 'thing- 
thinkers’ oi ‘practical-minded’ is based on 
the prejudice that the majority of people 
ate incapable of acquiring theoretical know- 
ledge, This leads to streaming of such 
children in courses that have a dominant 
labour component It is inevitable that m a 
class society, these are the children who 
belong Lo the toiling masses. Thus, the 
principle of differentiation tends to serve 
as an effective device to maintain the class 
structure of society in the interest of the 
dominant minority and to the detriment of 
the dominated majority. 

The extreme form of individualization 
of instruction is represented by the princi- 
ple ; Learning is an individual process and 
everyone has his own way of learning : so 
there really ought to be no fixed or Common 
curriculum, and no demands should be 
made on pupils in schools. 'What is .stagger- 
ing, this IS sought to be done under the 
plea of concern for personality of the child, 
although, in fact, individualization based on 
this principle deprives the child’s personality 
of the stimuli to develop further, to push 
forward and to mobilize all potentialities 
of the child to learn from his peers It 


impairs the system of gioup-learning and 
class teaching which may create a stimulat- 
ing environment for learning. 

Modem philosophy of existentialism has 
provided an ideological justification for 
rugged individualism and this kind of 
pedagogies. It talks of “humanist'’ peda- 
gogy which means unlimited individualiza- 
tion of the educational process In fact, it 
IS a continuation of teaching methods like 
the Dalton Plan and the Wmnetka Plan 
developed in the U.S.A. during the tliird 
decade of the twentieth century But it is a 
false pedagogy, which considers the indivi- 
dual's development in isolation from Ins 
manifold social relations. 

What is more, in the name of persona- 
lity, a myth is created that there is an irre- 
coitcilable contradiction between woik and 
collective education, on the one hand, and 
recreation and creative education on tk 
other. This dichotomy is again a peculiai 
characteristic of the class society. Histori- 
cally the role of labour has been important 
in the all-sided development of man’s in- 
tellectual abilities and m the creation of 
possibilities for varied creative and social 
activity. Idealist thinkers and bourgeois 
educators have sought to denigrate theiole 
of labour and collectivism in the develop- 
ment of man’s creativity They have pro- 
pagated the enoneous view that creativitji 
is entirely a function of the individual’s 
intellectual effort, and that it is unrelated 
to the social development brought about 
by collective labour of mankind. That is 
why educators of the idealist way of think- 
ing pay only a hp-service to socially useful 
productive work as an integral part of the 
school curriculum. If they accept its impor- 
tance at all, it IS mainly on the pragmatic 
grounds that material production being a 
necessity of life, education should try to 
develop productive skills. 

In a class society, it is but inevitabl? to 
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have a lasting conflict between work and 
play or recreation, between production- 
oriented education and creative education, 
and between education for collective deve- 
lopment and education for individual 
giowtli Bourgeois educatois of our time 
have only attempted to make this conflict 
absolute by inventing the myth about human 
nature that collectivism contiadicts in born 
individualism, and that collectivist convic- 
tion is foreign to human nature This, m 
fact, IS a leflection of the existing social 
structure— the capitalist social system based 
on freedom of individual enteipnse and 
private profit — which has got nothing to do 
with the innate human nature. 

There is no wonder, then, that improve- 
ment in the educational process, and instru- 
ctional methodology is sought precisely to 
develop individuality and the so-called 
creativity and personality. But even if an 
effective methodology is devised to attain 
this goal, one may question its desirability 
and validity on grounds of the philosophical 
and sociological implications of such a goal. 


Ill 

The most important component of edu- 
cational activity is the philosophy or ideo- 
logy that informs it. Philosophy connotes 
world view— concept of man and society — 
which guides all educational effort, at times 
explicitly hut often implicitly Education 
should, therefore, be viewed in this larger 
perspective. 

Educational ills can realistically be identi- 
fied 10 relation to the nature of society 
education is designed to serve, because the 
task of education is to develop man in con- 
formity with the needs and interests of 
society There is certainly somethmg wrong 
with education, if the process and product 


of education do not accord with the social 
goals 

The social goals are dynamic in nature 
and demand social change for their fulfil- 
ment. For instance, the cherished goal of 
establishing a socialist society m India 
implies a significant transformation of the 
existing Indian society. In order to achieve 
this goal, theie has to be a conesponding 
transformation of the educational system. 
The educational effort would, then, have to 
be directed towards developing such a man 
as could conlribiite effectively, first, to bring- 
ing into being the socialist society and later 
to stiengthening it in collaboration with 
others 

Howevei, we must recognize that it is 
too difficult to effect educational transfor- 
mation without social tiansformation In 
fact, both go hand in hand and reinforce 
each other Even the task of transforming 
education in accordance with the demands 
of socio-economic development m a capital- 
ist society IS not easy, as it comes up against 
the vested interests of the ruling classes. In 
an effort to retain their educational privi- 
leges, which serve as props to their social 
status and political power, they retard the 
realization of the basic educational reform 
and adopt half-way measures that do not 
solve the problems of our time. On the con- 
trary, these measures only intensify the 
problems. For example, in order to solve 
the problems of educated unemployment 
and low rate of production, it was recently 
proposed in India to vocationalize educa- 
tion, particularly, at the secondary stage. 
But in its planning and execution, much was 
left to be desired, with the result that noth- 
ing worth-while could happen Similar has 
been the fate of some other apparently use- 
ful schemes like universalization of element- 
ary education, provision of equal educational 
opportunities, modernization and iipgrada- 
tion of curriculum, integrated school system 
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and compeiibatoiy education This is inie 
not only in India, but even in some advanced 
count! les, such as theU.S.A and the U.K. 

To illustiaLe the point, one example may 
suffice The integrated school which seeks to 
ensure equal opportunity of education to all 
citizens could be an experiment in genuine 
democratization of education. This is in con- 
tiadiction to the selective system of the 
capitalist society The latter assigns children 
too eaily to dilfeient types of schools which 
are not of equal value; and thus children of 
the toiling masses me depiived of access to 
education that could offer chances for better 
material gams, The idea of comprehensive 
school 111 the LT K has been under vigorous 
attack to slow clown the lefoim in every 
possible way, even though the comprehen- 
sive school has already diluted the idea of 
equal opportunity by providing for two 
branches to divide pupils into the so-called 
‘mentally capable’ and ‘practical thinking’ 
pupils by ah msiumountable wall. This 
separation of pupils into the academic and 
non-academic stieams is in accordailce with 
the model of the U S.A. But this is the very 
inti-thesis of the idea of equal educational 
opportunity, as it keeps the social selection 
of youth Intact, and ensures the mainteh- 
ance of a liieratchical school system. 

It is obvious that the vested interests 
Would use all the means at their command 
to maintain the status quo ahd to sidetrack 
iny effort made to bring about social change 
that may jeopardize theii privileges ahd 
benefit the masses. Sometimes these means 
are very subtle and appear quite reasonable. 
For exaihple, currently a misconception of 
social change is being created by advancing 
the theory that social change automati- 
cally occurs with technical progress. The 
dxpbnents of this theory would make people 
bfehete that the scientific and technological 
revolution tends to obliterate class ' differen- 
ces in society. They assert that m the ‘posl- 


iiidusti'ial’ society with the cybeuietic-dec- 
Ironic development, the social weight and 
the source of power shift fiom capital to 
organized knowledge It implies that cajiita- 
lism will wither away with the advancemeiii 
and spiead of the knowledge of science and 
ttehnology. 

hdhfiy renowiibd edu'cationists of capita- 
list countries like T BrameldandJ Laiiwerys 
share this view and apply it to the sphere 
of education They uphold that education 
based on science and technology may pro- 
mote liquidation of the class struggle in 
society, Herein they see convergence of Hr 
capitalist and socialist systems of educatibh, 
On the face of it, this is a simplistic vieW of 
the rdality. All this proceeds from the 
erroneous idea of ‘technological determinism' 
according to which the broad application of 
scientific discoveries and the most up-to-date 
technical means leads to the ‘harmonious’ 
'solution of the philosophical and sociologi- 
cal problems of education in the capitalist 
world. Bui the reality, as we face it today, 
belibs this piognosis. 

Formal education, as oiganized and im- 
parted m institutions is, by and large, con- 
formist in nature The school requires con- 
formity for its own survival and, therefore, 
it tries to shape students to conform to the 
social norms of behaviour. As such, it seems 
inconceivable that the goal of social change 
can ever be attained through formal educa- 
tion, Yet, the possibility should not be 
ruled out that the school, particularly in a 
democratic countiy, can play a supportive 
role in the struggle carried on by other social 
forces to bring about social change The 
scope of such a role will, of course, be deter- 
inlned by the extent of freedom allowed in 
practice by the organs of the state poiver, 

' When does genulfte socidl change take 
place It occurs wheh a significhnt fiiiiiiliW 
of people stop believing in the inevifafiilily 
'of the existing state of things, when Ihey 
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withdraw suppoit from social institutions 
^hich miglit have seivcd past geneiatioiis, 
but no longer do now, when they refuse to 
submit to the conditions of living which 
might have been fail earlier, but are no 
longer so, Such changes, when they take 
place, are a product of true education. 

Education can, therefore, play its role in 
respect of social transformation by creating 
awareness about the nature of the existing 
society, about the ills it suffers fiom and 
about the possible remedies that conld be 
attempted to cure them This would call 
for a radical transformation of education in 
all aspects— the objectives, curricula, 
methods and organization 

Nou'formal education has, perhaps, a 
greater potentiality in supporting social trans- 
foimation as demonstrated by Paulo Freire 
m his experiment with adult illiterates m 
Brazil. 


IV 

If the school is to play a supportive role 
in social transformation, the traditional con- 
cept of teaching and learning has to change. 
As it is, the whole process of education 
centres around one dominant exercise— iiai- 
ration. It is the prerogative of the teacher 
to narrate and the obligation of students to 
listen Subsequently, students may also be 
called upon to narrate what they have listen- 
ed, Nairation leads students to menioiize 
mechanically the content, be it values or 
cognitive material Such an exercise cannot 
but make the entire educational process 
insipid and lifeless. 

Tins is, what is called by Freire, the 
‘banking’ concept of education, because this 
kind of education looks like an act of de- 
positing, m which students are the deposito- 
ries, and teachei is the depositor Under 
such a nexus, there is little communication 


between the teacher and the students The 
teacher issues comimmiqiies, as iL weie, and 
the students patiently receive, meinoiize and 
repeat them. In the banking concept of 
education, knowledge is bestowed as a gifl 
by those who claim themselves to be know- 
ledgeable upon those who are considered to 
be quite ignorant This negates education 
as a process of inquiry, a search of truth, 
and makes education an mstuinient of do- 
mestication rather than a means of libera- 
tion. 

Verbal lessons, reading lequirements, 
techniques of evaluation, criteiia for promo- 
tion, devices for enforcing discipline eveiy- 
thing under this concept of education is 
detrimental to inquiry and thinking If it is 
tuie that thought has meaning only when 
generated by self-activity, the subordmaLion 
of students to teachei s becomes indefensible. 

Education should, therefore, begin with 
solving the teacher-student contradiction— a 
contradiction where the teacher assumes the 
active role of ‘subject’ and the student is 
assigned the passive role of ‘object’. It must 
be recognized that teachei and student are 
both subjects, co-workei s m the joint enter- 
prise of unveiling reality and reacting know- 
ledge through common reflection and action. 
This does not mean pseudo-participation 
but committed involvement of students in 
the educational process 

This characterizes what is termed by 
Freire as problem-posing education. Here 
the teacher is no longer the one who only 
teaches, but one who himself learns along 
with the students m a dialogue-situation. 
Thus, learning becomes a two-way oi le- 
ciprocal process between the teacher and the 
students. In this process, arguments based 
on authority are no longer valid. The 
teacher’s role is that of a leader who cannot 
think without the students, or for the .stu- 
dents, but who can think only with the 
students, 
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SUideiits like othei people arc increasingly 
confronting problems that challenge them. 
Their response to a particular challenge 
gives rise to new challenges followed by new 
responses resulting in new understandings 
This is the way to self-eclucation, which is at 
once meaningful and reassuring, 

The two educational concepts and prac- 
tices under them come into conflict. Banking 
education shuns dialogue which, in fact, is 
indispensable to the act of cognition in the 
case of problem-posing education Banking 
education treats students as docile and 
manipulable objects, while problem-posmg 
education makes them critical thinkers and 
authentic beings, Banking education inhibits 
creativity, problem-posing education is based 
on creativity, and stimulates true reflection 
and action. To sum up, banking theory 
and practice of education fail to consider 
men as historical beings with potentiality 
to evolve and develop themselves On the 
contrary, problem-posing theory and practice 
take man’s historicity as their starting 


poult. 

Problcin-posmg education, as a hunijnij, 

mg and liberating force, stresses that ^ 
subjected to domination and exploiiatij, 
must fight foi their emancipation and fr{{, 
dom from exploitation. “To that endji 
enables teacheis and students to betomt 
subjects of the educational process byovet 
coming authoritarianism and an alienatiiis 
intellectiuilism ” 

In the revolutionary process of social 
liansformation one cannot over-emphasht 
that teachers as leaders must not employ I 
banking method, even as an interim measuit, 
justified on grounds of expediency to gn 
quick lesults, with the intention of lat([ 
adopting the problem-posing inethoil, 
Teachers must avoid the temptation lok 
doctnnate. They must be dialogical from 
the very beginning and continue to be so till 
the end, that is, till the social transforniatioi 
becomes an accomplished fact. Otheiviise, 
there is a leal danger for the revoliUionaij 
effort to misfire D 



Effect of Training in Selected Teaching Skills 
Using Microteaching on the Teaching 
Competence of Social Studies Teachers 

A Field Study 


N. K. Jangira 
Aiit Singh 
B K. Muttoo 

Ndiminl If]Sl!liile of Education, NCERT, New Delhi 


T 

1 HE GROWING concern 
regarding the improvement of teaching com' 
petence through well-designed progiammes 
of student-teaching based on scientific 
knowledge has led to a number of innova- 
tions. Microtcaching is one of them It 
is a skill-based training technique, The 
technique is based on the premise that 
teaching is a complex skill which can be 
broken down into a set of simpler skills. 
The trainees acquire mastery over each of 
the skills in simplified teaching situations. 
Once the component skills are mastered 
individually, they are integrated into the 
comp^osite teaching through guided training 
and finally exposure to real teaching sitna- 
’ tion, 


Microteaching has been found to be 
more effective than the conventional pro- 
gramme of student-teaching in acquiring 
teaching skill as well as general teaching 
competence (Chudasam 197 1, Markei 1972, 
Bhattacharya 1974, Passi and Shah 1974, 
Singh 1974, Abraham 1974, Josh! 1974, 
Thresiamma 1975, Das 1976) m India and 
(Kallenbach 1967, Goodkmd 1968, Young 
and Young 1969 and Wragg 1971) abroad. 
Kallenbach (1969) also found it to be 
more economical. The Department of 
Teacher Education m Ncert developed 
Indian model of micro teaching tluough a 
series of studies on variations of micro- 
teaching components (Das 1977, 1979, 
Jangira 1980), 
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Encoiiiagcd by the optimistic icsulls 
witli the preservice teacher thiough micro- 
teachmg, It was considered desirable to tiy 
out the technique as a means of improving 
the teaching competence of mseivicc 
teachers, The woik with mscrvice teachers 
rising this technique is conspicuous by its 
absence in the country Woilcing with 
mservice teachers assume vital significance 
since most of the teacheis have undergone 
pieservice training which is quite weak m 
practice Secondly, new developments in 
the art and science of teaching and teacher 
training have opened up new vistas, It was, 
therefore, considered desirable to find out 
the utility of training the inservide teacheis 
m teaching skills using microteaching 
approach. The present field experiment is an 
attempt in this direction 

•I 

Statement of the Problem :'iV\£.VLC>^y'I 

The present study attempts to answer 
two questions Firstly, does micioteaching 
help in improving competence of social 
studies teachers m the use of the specific 
skills of (0 probing, (;i) remfoi cement, (iw) 
stimulus variation, (iv) illustialing with 
examples, and (r) increasing pupils’ paiti- 
cipatioir Secondly, does training m these 
five specific skills using microteaching 
help in improving teaching competence of 
the social studies teachers t The five skills 
for training were selected on the basis of 
the difficulties faced by the teachers in their 
use 

Objectives 

The specific objectives of the study can 
he stated as under 

1. To study the effectiveness of micro- 
teaching improving the competence 
to use the skills of probing, reinfor- 
cement, stimulus variation, iihistrat- 


mg with examples and increasliig 
pupils’ participation by mservice 
studies teachers, 

2. To study the effectiveness of micro, 
teaching in the improvement o[ 
teaching competence of mseivicc 
social studies teachers. 

Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses were formula- 
ted for realizing the objectives outlined 
above. 

1. There is significant gam in the 
competence to use the skills of 
probing, reinforcement, stimulus 
variation, illustrating with examples 
and increasing pupils’ participation 
scores on inservice social studies 
teachers after training in these 
skills using microteaching. 

2. There is significant gain m the teach- 
in g competence scoies of social 
studies inservice teachers after train- 
ing in the above five skills using 
microteaching 

3 The teaching competence and the 
competence to use individual skills 
gamed above is retained by the 
social studies inseivice teachers 
eight weeks after the training. 

The first two hypotheses refer to train- 
ing effects ; the directional hypotheses have 
been foimulated due to the training focus. 
The third hypothesis refers to the transfer 
bility and retention of the training effects, 

Design and Procedure 

The study follows single group pretest- 
post-test design which envisages pre-training 
and post-training assessment of teachers on 
skills competence as well as overall teaching 
competence. Twenty willing female inservice 
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social studies teachers leaching Class IX 
were selected from the girls’ liigliersecorLdary 
schools of Delhi. One teacher dropped out 
due to illness. 

Two teams of two observers each, one 
from the Department of Teacher Education 
and one from the State Institute of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, were formed to assess teaching. 
Before undertaking, the four observers dis- 
cussed Baroda General Teaching Compe- 
tence Scale (bgtcs), observed a few lessons 
and they found their ratings more or less 
the same which implied an acceptable intei- 
observer agi cement 

Two lessons of 35 nnnuLes each of the 
19 teachers were then observed by the teams 
of observers, before training in teaching 
skills. The lessons were rated on dgtcs 
and skill competence These provided pre- 
training scores. The teaching skill tiaimng 
input was then provided in a 12-day course 
by the project team compnsirig members 
from the Department of Teacher Education 
(ncert) and State Institute of Education, 
Delhi The training input included the 


concept and practice of imcroteaching, the 
presentation and practice of the five teach- 
ing skills, and the integration of teaching 
skills. The training was followed by two 
sets of post-training assessment of teaching 
— one immediately after the training and 
another after 8 weeks of the tiaimng. The 
post-training assessment on skill compe- 
tence and overall teaching competence was 
earned out in the same way as was done in 
the case of pre-training assessment. 

Optimistic Augui y 

In Older to test the two hypotheses foi- 
miilated for the present study, t-test involv- 
ing con elated means was used Since the 
study used single group prelest-post-test 
design, the means, standard deviations, cor- 
relations in respect of pre-traimng and post- 
training scores on skill competence and 
overall teaching competence along with cor- 
responding t-value have been summarized m 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

PRE-TRAlNING-POST-TRAtNtNG I MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND T-VALUES 

(N=19) 


SI No. Skills Means JD i /* 

Pre- Post- Pie- Post- 

fiaiiims li liming I ttainmg hmnmg 1 
ohserra- obsei rn- obsei va- obserw 
twn lion Hon tion 


!■ Piobing 

2 95 

4.53 

98 

86 

37 

6. 7 

2. Reinforcemerit 

2,79 

5 00 

,89 

.86 

.13 

11 05 

3. Slimiiliis vanalion 

3.00 

5.05 

72 

1.22 

,53 

8.54 

4' Illustrating with example.^ 

3.10 

4.84 

.87 

94 

.72 

12 43 

5 Increasing pupils’ participation 

3,00 

4 95 

,72 

62 

.63 

13 93 

6 Overall teaching competence 

66 63 

94.74 ■ 

12.55 

16.50 

56 

8.67 


^Significaiil at 01 level 
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It Will be seen from Table 1 that the mean 
scores of the teachers on the competence to 
use the skills of probing, icinforcement, 
stimulus vatiation, ilhistiatmg with examples 
and increasing pupils’ participation have 
shown significant improvement after tiaining 
in these skills using microteaching teclmi- 
qiie The gams are significant at 0 01 level. 
The highest mean gain has been on the skill 
of reinfoi cement followed by the skills of 
stimulus variation, increasing pupils’ paiti- 
cipalion, illustiating with examples and 
probing, respectively The results aie in 
agreement with the studies in training effecti- 
veness conducted elsewhere (Pei rot 1 974) and 
those conducted in India with pre-service 
teachers (Das 1976) This implies that it is 
possible to improve teachers’ competence to 
use the teaching skills selected for the pre- 
sent study through microteaching technique 
The results support the first hypothesis. 

Coming to the overall competence of the 
teacheis who had undergone training m the 
use of the selected five skills in the present 
study, the table indicates that the mean 
scares increased from 66.93 to 94 74 after 
the tiaining The gain on scores on the 
general teaching competence is significant at 
0,01 level This implies that the training in 
the five teaching skills, namely, probing, 
icinfoiceinent, stimulus vaiialioii, illustrating 
with examples, and increasing pupils’ partici- 
pation have conlribiied to the improvement 
of their overall teaching competence. But a 
question can be raised at this stage. If it is 
possible to improve overall teaching com- 
petence significantly through training in five 
skills, what IS the use of identifying 20 skills 
01 what is the relevance of the remaining 15 
skills The question is relevant as well as 
pertinent. The answer can be found when 
the post-training I score of 94.74 is read 
against the maximum gtc score of 140, The 
gains are significant, but there is still a scope 
for its further improvement. Probably, 


through tiaining m moie skills this score 
can be further raised. As a result, teacliim 
competence is likely to prove further 

These results also point to the transfer- 
ability of the training effects acquired in 
simulated condition in microteaching situa- 
tion to the actual teaching in the assigned 
Leaching position of the teachers, since post- 
tiaining 1 measuies were taken in actual 
leaching in their schools 

The third hypothesis formulated for the 
present study refers to the retention of the 
training effects As pointed out earliei in the 
report, the post- training observation 2 was 
earned out after eight weeks of post-training 
observation 1. The means, standard devia- 
tions, correlations between pie-lrainmg and 
post-liaining scoies from post-trainjng 
observation 2 and t-valiies have been given 
in Table 2, 

It will be seen from Table 2 that the 
gams of teachers m skill competence as well 
as overall teaching competence which .were 
significant in post-training observation I 
continued to be significant after eight weeks 
when post-training observation was earned 
out. If the means in Tables 1 and 2 are com- 
pared, one finds a slight improvement which 
implies that the training gams were not only 
retained but were further improved. This 
may be due to the consciousness of the 
teachers about the use of the teaching skills 
m their teaching. There is a likelihood that 
their teaching competence might have also 
improved through practice in their ascribed 
teaching positions. 

Microscopic View 

Being an mservice field experiment with 
limited number of teachers, profiles of each 
teacher containing the progress of compe- 
tence to use each of the five specific teaching 
skills and overall teaching competence were 
prepared for examining, the .microscopic 
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TABLE 2 

1-RE-TRAlNlNG-POST-TRAlNlNG 2 MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND T-VALUES 

(N=19) 


SI. No. Skills Means S D. i t* 

Pre- Post- Pi e- Post- 
il aining ti aviing 2 Iraiiniig li anting 2 

oLseiva- obseiva- obsew'a- observa- 




tion 

lion 

lion 

lion 



1 

Piubing 

2.95 

5.05 

98 

l',06 

23 

6,50 

2, 

Reinfo 1 cement 

2.79 

5 16 

.89 

.87 

.11 

9.11 

3 

Stimulus variation 

3 no 

5 16 

72 

86 

.33 

10 80 

4. 

Illustiatine with examples 

3 10 

5 21 

87 

70 

54 

12.52 

3 

Increasing pupils’ pait'cipalion 3,00 

531 

.72 

.90 

.35 

10 50 

6. 

Odiieral leaching competence 

66,63 

98 32 

12 55 

15 65 

.45 

9.21 


♦Sigiijficanl iU —.01 level 


View A study of the profiles reveal that, 
by and large, teachers improved their geneial 
teaching competence and competence to use 
the five specific teaching skills selected foi 
practice using microteaching. However, 
some teachers m some skills showed slight 
tendency to decline after eight weeks of their 
training. The natural question arising out 
of this tendency is as to why do they show 
this declining tendency ? Has it something 
to do with their personal characteristic or 
what has been called as ‘formative experience’ 
by Dunkin and Biddlo (1974) '> Has it 
something to do with the contextual variables 
relating to the school and the classroom or 
has it something to do with the content of 
the lessons observed 7 It is that the observed 
behaviour is not representative of the be- 
liaviouis m respect of the skills These 
questions are pertinent in this context, but 
can be answered through empirical research. 
This tendency was also observed in the inte- 
raction variables serving as the training in- 
puts in Jangira (1979). The implication of 
this tendency to desigh a compreheilsive 


project on training having data on charac- 
teristics of the teachers to be trained, insti- 
tutional chaiacteristics, curriculum charac- 
teristics, pupil characteristics, etc Orly this 
type of study can provide answer to such 
questions which are veiy vital fortheleachcr- 
educators and extension workers. 

One profile has indicated that a teacher 
was liaving high score on the competence to 
use three skills during pre-training measure- 
ment Obviously, he did not show fuithei 
improvement on the competence to use these 
skills. This has implications over the orga- 
nization of inservice training m the use of 
teaching skills employing microteachmg. 
The diagnostic remedial programme approach 
can economize inputs in such a training pro- 
gramme. The teachers’ competence to use 
the skills can be assessed before training. 
The teachers can then be grouped according 
to skill deficiency. They may be provided 
training in the skills in which they are defi- 
cient. This approach would save the effort 
wasted as in the case of the teachers who 
already possess high competence to use 
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specific bkili(s), 

Coiicliisioii 

Micioleiu'hing appeals to be pi'oinisjiig 
hi impioving skill competence and overall 
teacher competence ofsocialsUidicsteaclieis. 
Fuitliei studies will throw more light on 
the promise of the technique emerging from 
the present field experiment. More work is 
needed to increase cfFiciency of the technique 
m terms of economizing input as suggested 


in the foim of diagnostic remedial pro- 
giainmc or in terms of impioved oiitpmin 
terms of training effects and their leteiition 
The study has a message for both extension 
workets engaged in mservice training o[ 
teachers as well as reseaicli woikers in the 
area of micro teaching The former need lo 
utilize the technique in training inservice 
teachers while the latter may continue to 
search for empirical data based answers to 
the unanswered questions. 
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Guiding Creative Talent 

The Role of the Counsellor 


Khorshed a Wadia 


U 

J-liGHLY creative indivi- 
duals usually have very strong creative needs 
They have a natural deep-seated iiiteiest in 
the mysterious, the unknown and the unex- 
plained They arc inclined to question, to 
explain and to test ideas befoie accepting 
them. Creative individuals, however, need 
encouragement to keep up their effoits The 
aim of guidance workers should be not only 
to nurture individuality and creativity but 
to promote healthy kinds of individuality 
and creativity as well as conimunity. Crea- 
tive individuals need to be given guidance 
from the kindergarten stage onwards if they 
are to achieve a proper balance between 
their need for creativity and conformity. 
Many creative individuals are unable to 
resist pressures from parents and teachers to 
be like others in' the group, These pressures 
"which push him towards the mean” are 
aimed at reducing variability and encou- 
raging Uniformity. 

Parents prefer their children to be well- 
adjusted The mother of three gifted children 


said. “lam not interested in geniuses, all I 
want to do is to raise my kids to be normal, 
well-adjusted adults,” One teacher admitted 
fiankly that her aim is to reduce variability 
among her students when she said, “When I 
am finished with my class in June, the slow 
children are a little faster and the fast have 
slowed down a bit ’ c .-v y; j I n vc. 

Creative Individuals Need Help in the School 

1 They need to be made to recognize 
the value of their own talents otherwise they 
jvill continue to despise what could be their 
most valuable assets, It is difficult to believe 
that a talent which they possess is of value 
if everyone ridicules it. Teachers and coun- 
sellors can build the creative child’s confi- 
dence by administering tests to discover his 
areas of giftedness and discussing the results 
with the child and showing him , ways in 
which the ability can find expression, 

2 Sometimes creatiye individuals are 
exploited by their elders, to Satisfy their own 
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ego needs [n such cases teachers and conn- 
sellors may have to intervene to prevent this 
misuse of the child’s talent and the psycho- 
logical harm the child may siirfci 

3. The creative individual may also 
lack some of the abilities or skills he needs 
to make the best use of his talents. There 
may also be some limitations in his environ- 
ment, Parents and teachers arc not always 
able to piovide all the resources creative 
children may need to develop their abilities, 
The school counsellor can help these 
youngsters to accept these limitations, not 
cynically or with resignation, but in a cons- 
tructive spirit Such limitations as tallness 
orshoitness, a physical handicap such as 
defective healing or eye-sight, can be accep- 
ted by the child if the school can provide 
proper medical assistance and psychological 
understanding 

4 Many discoveries have resulted from 
the exploitation of a chance occurrence or 
an unexpected incident Creative individuals 
may fail to see such opportunities because 
they have certain problems of adjustment. 
The teacher or the counsellor can help the 
individual to free himself of such handicaps 
and he alert to all opportunities, so that 
they may make full use of them. 

5. Creative children should be encouraged 
from an early age to make their own deci- 
sions in all areas such as choosing friends, 
hobbies, activities and even the clothes they 
would like to weal, They should also be 
given guidance and encouragement in mak- 
ing plans and goals to work towards 
achieving 

It is a popular fallacy that gifted and 
creative children do not need guidance 
and good instruction to develop some of the 
fundamental skills essential for any kind of 
achievement. 

6. Studies of outstanding individuals in 
almost all fields have revealed that such 
persons are impelled by feelings of mission 


or purpose, They believe that what they are 
doing is worthwhile and they are, therefoie 
aroused to make an all-round effort, The 
school counsellor can assist creative children 
from an early age to find a purpose and to 
hold onto it. The school can be made an 
exciting place where learning and thinking 
are tremendously important, so that creative 
children may achieve more than we thought 
possible. 

7, Highly creative children also need 
help in recognizing that divergency should 
not be equated with mental illness or delin- 
quency. In our culture, since parents and 
professional workers fail to understand 
divergency, the counsellor will have to ex- 
plain to them the diffeience so that they can 
get nd of their misconceptions and change 
their attitudes Even the creative children 
need help in understanding their strengths, 

8. Studies of outstanding crealivc 
persons have shown that these individuals 
also possess certain characteristics that ate 
generally regarded as rather obnoxious, 
These characteristics are likely to create 
problems for their parents, siblings, peers, 
teachers and all others with whom they have 
to associate. The counsellor working with 
these children needs to help them to main- 
tain those characteristics which aie essential 
for developing their creativity and lemoving 
or reducing to an acceptable level those 
qualities which are likely to threaten others 
or make them feel uncomfoi table. 

Stein (1958) on the basis of a study of 
creative research chemists developed a set of 
helpful principles which could enable these 
research chemists to become less obnoxious, 
without at the same time sacrificing their 
creativity. Torrance (1962) has modified this 
advice so as to make it apply to creative 
school pupils as follows 

“Help the gifted child maintain Ws 
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assertiveness -without being hostile and 
aggressive 

“He must be aware of his superiors, 
peers and subordinates as persons. 

“He may work alone but be must not be 
isolated, withdrawn, or uncommuni- 
cative. 

“In the classroom he must be congenial 
but not sociable; outside the classroom 
he must be sociable but not intimate. 

“He must know his place without being 
timid, submissive or acquiescent and 
must speak ‘his mind’ without being 
domineering. 

“As he tries to gam a point, he can be 
subtle but not cunning or manipulative 
“In all his relationships he must be 
sincere, honest, purposeful, and diplo- 
matic. 

“In the intellectual area, he must learn 
to be broad without spreading himself 
too thin, deep without being bookish or 
too scientific and sharp without being 
over critical.” 

There are at least six special roles which 
school guidance workers can play m helping 
highly creative children maintain their creati- 
vity and continue to develop along the right 
lines. These are explained below 

1. Provide a Refuge 

Society IS not tolerant or kind towards 
creative thinkers Getzels and Jackson (1958) 
have found from their studies of highly crea- 
tive adolescents that they are estranged 
from their parents, teachers and peers. The 
Minnesota studies by Torrance (I960) have 
shown that the same is true of children m 
the elementary school Teachers were irri- 
tated when a pupil presented an original 
answer which differed from what was ex- 
pected. Even the child's peers labelled his 
unusual qubstions and answers as ‘crazy’ 


or silly'. The highly creative adolescent or 
child needs encouragement, The counsellor 
must understand that the estrangement exists 
and he must create an atmosphere which will 
make the creative individual feel safe 

2 Be a ‘Sponsor' or a ‘Patron' 

The counsellor must, regardless of his 
own views, encourage and support the 
creative individual in expressing his ideas, 
testing them out and thinking through 
things for himself. The counsellor must pro- 
tect the creative individual from the reac- 
tions of his peers so that he can try out his 
ideas Without this support from the 
school counsellor or an understanding 
teacher, the child may not be able to keep 
his creativity alive. 

3. Help Him to Understand Pits Divergence 

The creative personality, according to 
Torrance, is characterized by a high degree 
of sensitivity, a capacity to be disturbed and 
divergent thinking. Creative children need 
help IE understanding themselves particu- 
larly their divergence. There are certain 
critical periods in the lives of creative child- 
ren when being understood is all that they 
need to help them to handle the crisis and 
to continue to grow and develop their crea- 
tive strength A good counsellor can pro- 
vide the insights and motivation required 
by the child at such periods. 

4. Let Him Communicate Ideas 

When a creative child has some ideas or 
tests them and modifies them, he has a 
strong urge to communicate the ideas to 
someone who will understand Yet, some 
of the most c eative children “do not speak 
out their ideas” because they knew what will 
happen when they do “speak out their 
ideas.” The teacher is usually irritated and 
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squelches him lather roughly and his peers the school to provide the kinds of enriching 
make fun of his ideas, Usually the creative experiences and guidance which will help 
child IS so far ahead of his classmates them to develop and function fully 
and even his teachers that he gives up hope The counsellor should help parents to 
of being able to communicate with them recognize that criticism making fun of the 
All guidance workers must, therefore, pro- child’s ideas oi laughing at his conclusions 
vide these children an opportunity to com- ~can prevent the child from giving er 


municate by giving them genuine respect 
and sustaining their stiong urge to explore 
and innovate, 

d, Seti that His Creative Talent is 

Recogimed 

Many investigators have questioned the 
effectiveness of scholarship programmes 
They think that much of the 15 100,000,000 
available annually in the U,S,A, for college 
scholarships may be going to the wrong 
individuals -those who can get good grades 
but have little creative talent, Getzels (I960) 
has also pointed out that the tests used for 
college admission are biased in favour of 
students with ‘convergent’ intellectual abi- 
lity He made a plea at the meeting of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion that colleges recognize the ability of 
superior ‘divergent’ students and find a 
place for them, 

6. Help Parents to Understand Their 

Creative Child 

Frequently the failure of parents to 
understand their highly creative children 
results in destructive hostility When 
teachers fail to understand such children the 
result is a refusal to learn, delinquency or 
withdrawal. Guidance workers need to 
help parents to understand that the child’s 
abilities can be increased or decreased by 
the way he is treated. The way patents and 
teachers treat their children’s creative needs 
determines the type of direction these abili- 
ties take. It is the function of the home and 


pression to his ideas. The parents should 
stimulate the child to explore, ask questions 
and try to find answers, Counsellors should 
be sympathetic with parents who are irri- 
tated by the unending curiosity and mani- 
pulativeness of creative children. Endless 
questioning and experimenting can k 
inconvenient and annoying. But counsellors 
can help parents to recognize the fact that 
there is value in such curiosity and experi- 
mentation and that there can be no substi- 
tute for it 

Many parents find n difficult to permit 
their childien to learn on their own. 
Parents want to prevent children from the 
hurt or failure. But preventing children from 
coping with frustration and failure may rob 
the child of his initiative and resourceful- 
ness All children learn by trial and error, 
Each child strives for independence and 
independence is a necessary characteristic 
of the creative personality ! Parents are 
relieved to learn this and out of this under- 
standing a better parent-child relationship 
can develop 

Conclusion 

Each of the above roles can only be ful- 
filled by school counsellors. Our social 
expectations frequently prevent teachers or 
administrators from effectively fulfilling 
these roles as they are expected to attend 
to other school functions like teaching and 
maintaining discipline. The role of the 
guidance worker is to help students to 
develop their innate capacities to the full 
and to become mature and balanced' indi" 
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vidiials. Creative individuals have as much average individual for help from the coun- 
need, or perhaps a greater need, than the seller to reach their goals. 
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A Probe into the Problems of Educated 
Job-seekers 


M.L. Jha 

Rmln , I H. Mishra Iiistiltile of Etoiwmic DevehimwiH and Social Chancre, Patna 


^^osT people consider 
education as the easiest ladder to all lucra- 
tive jobs So why, today, parents and elderly 
students build lip rosy expectations to find 
their hopes finally shattered into pieces on 
completion of their education. They face 
frustiation after sending their applications, 
meeting prospective employers and appear- 
ing in various competitions 

Perchance, the State of Bihar is the worst 
affected, in that over nine lakh educated 
persons are unemployed Of these, 5,97,968 
are matriculates, 1,72,971 intermediates, 
1,43,283 graduates and 6,355 postgraduates 
This IS a problem of more mouths, more 
wants and more goals with relatively less 
resources to buy food, to satisfy wants and 
to attain goals Most people are just parasi- 
tic on their elders in the joint family, others 

l^khiLXi \ VH 

* The data for this pilot survey was colfected and 
tubulated by Shri Y.N Jha, Research Investi- 
gatoi. 


become vagabond or anti-social, still others 
either struggle for existence or get so much 
disgusted from their lives as to do awy 
with The majority curse their hard luck, 
They remain idle and unutilized human 
potential of the nation— projecting a deplo- 
rable picture before the present students' 
community With the constant increase in 
their population, the problem has attracted 
the attention of both our educational planners 
and government authorities. 

In Bihar, particularly Patna, no study of 
unemployed educated persons has been con- 
ducted, reflecting their different aspects, for 
a long time. Hence, under the auspices of 
the Institute of Economic Development and 
Social Change, a pilot summary of certain 
localities was conducted to probe into the 
various underlying factors. The analysis and 
interpretation of the field-data, collected 
through a survey schedule, have brought to 
light some problems and factors related to 
educated job-seekers of Patna. The survey 
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v/as earned tlirough house-Lo-house visit 
during 1980. 

The sample represented about 90 per cent 
males and 10 per cent females. Of these, 75 
per cent declared themselves as unemployed 
and the rest as under-employed The majo- 
rity belonged to 18-25 age-group, less than 
them between 26 and 35 years and the least 
(6 per cent) in between 36-45 years; probably 
because most people complete their educa- 
tion by 25 years of age. Half of the respon- 
dents were matriculates, nearly one-quarter 
graduates, less than them (19 pei cent) inter- 
mediates and the least (3 per cent) post- 
graduates None was first divisioner, the 
majority represented by just passers, and a 
few held second division. Over 70 per cent 
has registered themselves with the employ- 
ment exchanges, 39 per cent during 1971-73, 
25 per cent in 1974-76, and the rest m 1977- 
79. Ten per cent of those registered had 
received responses from the exchanges 
About half of the legistercd candidates got 
their registrations renewed, mostly during 
1979-80. This indicates low reliance reposed 
in the effectiveness of the exchanges in pro- 
viding jobs. What sort of jobs they were in 
the look-out The responses revealed that 
over 30 per cent wanted clerical jobs, 16 per 
cent teaching jobs, 8 per cent government 
service, 4 per cent administrative posts, and 
surprisingly 40 per cent did not name any 
one They were prepared to accept any job. 
Few did reveal their preferences like tele- 
phone operator, police service, technicians, 
electricians, nurse and so on, This suggests 
that the high-level lucrative posts are beyond 
the purview of the employment exchanges. 
This is supported by the expected salary 
slabs, m that the majority (67 per cent) as- 
pired for the common range between Rs 300 
to 600 p.m,, one-fifth (generally graduates) 
Fs. 500 to 599 p.m. and the rest below 
Rs, 499 per month. Immobility or home- 
sickness is another obstacle m reducing un- 


employment. Unlike persons of Punjab, 
Delhi and Haryana, most persons suffer 
from this inertia, even for better jobs. This 
IS evident because one-third wanted jobs in 
Patna, another one-third within Bihar pro- 
vince and the rest (40 per cent) anywhere. 

With regard to individual status and 
their liabilities, it was found that 53 per cent 
were married, 57 per cent of them having 
four or more dependents, 23 per cent having 
up to three dependents, and 20 per cent 
without any liability. Next question dis- 
closed as to how and from where they met 
their expenses ? Who supported them The 
analysis revealed that 86 per cent of them 
were supported by their fathers and the rest 
by their relatives. Others living in individual 
families were self-dependent on their part- or 
full-time jobs, looking for better jobs due to 
their low-salary, lack of security or respect, 
unsuitability to the job, etc. Again, what 
made people think themselves suitable for 
the jobs sought for ? Surprisingly, 57 per 
cent did not know or reply at all, partly due 
to lack of self-awareness of their employment 
potentiality, they might aspire for. Only 
13 per cent stated “past experience, 10 per 
cent qualification.? and the rest, typing train- 
ing, accounts, etc ” Partly ignorance about 
the various job-titles and their requirements 
might be responsible for their inability to 
name the jobs. Certain universities do have 
well-established employment information 
bureaus and vocational guidance centres 
which help students in career-planning and 
self-development, but truly speaking, such 
facilities are not available at most of the 
places in full-fledged form. There is a great 
need to strengthen our universities and aca- 
demic institutions in this respect without any 
further delay. 

With the expansion of education, the 
employment avenues are gradually decreas- 
ing day by day. That is why the govern- 
ment has started self-employment scheme 
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entailing huge finances and other facili- 
ties. Yet, it is often obseived that the edu- 
cated youths are not coming forward accord- 
ing to expectations. With a view to piobe 
in this direction, a few questions were in- 
cluded in the survey schedule. The analysis 
of responses revealed only 39 per cent opt- 
ing for such schemes Among them, only 
one-sixth were capable of managing finances 
by themselvc.'!, the rest (with few exceptions) 
needed financial loan repaj'ablc within the 
next three years, m suitable instalments. 
However, 48 poi cent of those opted could 
not name the business or mdustiy they 
wanted to set up, the re.st stated, soap-mak- 
ing, candle-making, printing, general mer- 
chandise shops and so on. This slightly 
reflects not only then ignorance about, the 
government schemes, but also lack of per- 
sonal diive, self-ieliance and necessary 
efforts to cope with their deplorable condi- 
tions of unemployment. As legards estimates 
of capital, 62 per cent of them quoted bet- 
ween Rs. 500 to Rs 14,999, 16 per cent 
between Rs, 15,000 to Rs. 29,999, and the 
remaining to Rs. 30,000 or above One- 
fourth did not repoit any problem about the 
raw material. As for the place, SO per cent 
of the total wanted to set up their business 
in Patna itself And 7 5 per. cent of the total 
expected income of about Rs. 1,000 per 
month after six months of the start i and 25 
per cent estimated between ' Rs 1 ,000 and 
Rs. 3,000 per month. Those who (6 per cent) 
did not go m for self-employment, were 
further enquired as to what will they do in 
the subsequent three months. More, than 
half replied "search for the jobs” Twenty- 
five per cent said “pursuit toward highei 
education and competitive examinations”, 
I7 per cent did not state, and the rest said, 
“typing training”, etc. 

Unemployed persons, usually . ‘chronic’ 
ones, develop certain negative attitudes, 
mental and emotional anxieties, and other 


abiioiraal ‘symptoms’. Some outspoken 
people leleasc their emotional tensions md 

pent-up feelings; others, lacking in frustra- 
tion-tolerance, appear ‘queer’ in social 
settings, and still others (rare m number] 
are so much frustrated and disgusted that 
they attempt to suicide or actually end their 
lives. Consequently, a psychological probe 
was tried through certain multiple-clioice 
test words The responses revealed over 25 
percent of the total as ‘disappointed’, U 
percent as ‘disgusted’ and 14 percent as 
‘quite disturbed’ Forty-eight per cent did 
not mention any of these mental states. 

In the end, suggestions and views on the 
unemployment problem were elicited, to 
which only 23 per cent responded, 17 per 
cent blamed the Government, IS percent 
criticized the educational system, and 9 pet 
cent strongly believed in ‘favouritism in 
selection disregarding merits' 

Conclusions 

As per analysis of responses above, no 
generalization can be made on the basis 
of the pilot survey. However, there may he 
certain indicators as guidelines in sight from 
different angles 

The study was mostly represented hy 
■males, matriculates and intermediates, in 
the age-group of 18-25 years. Three-fourths 
of the total were approximately registered 
with the employment exchanges, half of 
them never got registration renewed, and 
only ten per cent of them ever got responses. 
These fads are indicative of little confidence 
in the employment exchange in providing 
jobs Forty per cent of the registered em- 
ployees were ready to accept any job, thirty 
per cent wanted to be clerk. Most people 
aspired for salary between Rs 300 and 
Rs. 600 per month. Home-sickness (Ini" 
mobility) for whatever reasons was a contri- 
butive factor for the increasing unemploy 
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i^eiit Half of the respondents were prepared 
to move anywhere on getting the offer. 

It is quite interesting to learn that more than 
lialf were married, with four or more mem- 
bers as dependents on the fathers/guardians 
living ill the joint family Despite so much 
iinemployment prevalent today, only 39 per 
cent respondents were leady to accept self- 
employment scheme, given the necessary 
resources and facilities But then, half of 
tliein could not even name the mdustiy or 
lusmess Even otherwise also, the majority 
failed to state their reason of fitness for the 
jobs they are looking around, thereby iiidi- 
caliiig their ignorance of employment poten- 
tiality or about the possible job require- 
ments, Very few could name soap-making, 
bakery, candle-business, shop, etc. Thus, it 
seems they have little idea about the busi- 
ness. This was ciear from the respondents' 
requirements of finance (Rs. 500 to 
h. 14,000) and corresponding monthly 
income (Rs 1,000 p m. minimum) expected 
after six months frcimthe proposed industry, 
Those who did not like to go in for self- 
employment scheme, reported that they 
would continue searching job, pursue higher 
education or appear in competitions in 
future A few, of course, thought of taking 
lip some training or professional course 
With regard to psychological impact on 
the mental state, half of the respondents did 
not report anything, one-fourth felt dis- 
appointed, and the same number found 


themselves ‘disgusted’ or ‘quite disturbed’ 
due to their being unemployed 

As regards suggestions and views about 
solving the unemployment problem, the 
majority ciiticized the government machi- 
nery fonts ineffectiveness and the present 
educational system A few, indeed, believed 
m ‘push and pull” for getting jobs 

It seems that diveisiflcation and vcca- 
tionahzation of the educational system, as 
also lestrictions on higher education, are to 
he introduced according to scholastic and 
vocational aptitudes and interests Howevei, 
this would be impractical without setting 
up educational-ciim-vocational guidance 
cenlies m every institution and university 
so as to provide the students necessary self- 
awareness to plan tlieii career and equip 
themselves accordingly well m advance The 
unwanted mushroom growth of higher level 
educational institutions will have to he 
checked Simultaneously, ceitam concrete 
steps need be taken for generating more 
employment avenues thiough various central 
and state development plans. The role and 
manners of functioning by the employment 
exchanges are also to be levised and 
enlarged for greater efficiency and speedier 
results by maintaining regular touch with 
the prospective employers And lastly, the 
urgent need of controlling the ever-growing 
population cannot be over-looked being an 
indirect aid to reduce the accelerating rate 
of unemployed people in the coming years D 
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J- HE problem of the drop- 
out has become an increasingly important 
issue— one that educators must face 
Characteristics, currently projected in the 
literature, on drop-outs are frequently con- 
firmed by individual and group writers, and 
in the personal histories of those who leave 
the school before graduation, Some of these 
major characteristics are those of unhappy 
family situations, no participation in extra- 
curricular activities, parents’ lack of affection 
and discipline and academic performance 
consistently below average. Some of these 
factors that are noted are not all inclusive 
nor do they each appear in the background 
of every student who drops out of schools. 
However, it is apparent that there is a direct 
relationship between the prevalence of some 
of these factors and the chance that the stu- 
dent will drop out The education of any 
potential drop-out must he a concern of all 
schools. 

This paper will deal with the place of 
industrial arts in the general education of the 
drop-out and how this could help the poten- 


tial drop-out stay in school. Industrial Mis 
must be concerned with the basic problem of 
tiansition from school to the work day 
world In essence, industrial arts is provided 
to give students an understanding of lifeaad 
living, just as other subject fields in general 
education. The servicing of industrially 
made products and the production of tan 
materials will be an important function of 
industrial arts and these should be empk 
sized as well as the building industry, Hon 
does this concept of industrial arts relate to 
the drop-out ? 

The most important single concept wbich 
was discovered through research on 'drop- 
outs is that “dropping out” is a process 
which has been regarded as a spontaneoas 
event. However, this is not necessarily so. 
Although it may be true that a particalai 
disruptive event in the lives of certain yoang 
students may make the decision to leave ik 
school appear to happen quickly and imp'll' 
sively, the probability is rather high tkt 
thoughts about dropping out of school might 
have been developing for a very long 
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It does not just happen overnight. Luciis F. 
Cervantes thought that development might 
have begun in the early years of schooling 
with the resulting self-image becoming in- 
creasingly self-defeating until the actual 
withdrawal occurred. There are drop-outs 
who remain physically in the school but 
leave psychologically, and there are those 
who leave physically Therefore, dropping 
out results from a process of one's failure 
as well as the failure of the school to change 
that process. Providing vocational guidance 
at the time of school-leaving will be useless, 
both in impact and range. If any student 
decides to drop out of school and has set his 
mind to this, any final attempt to persuade 
him is likely to be fruitless. Therefore, voca- 
tional guidance and industrial arts pro- 
grammes must be influential throughout the 
career of any student— male or female, 
potential diop-out or not. However, since 
the student who is academically successful 
receives more benefits and rewards from the 
present educational system, emphasis should 
be placed on creating a programme for the 
drop-out. 

The lack of achievement and self-confi- 
dence, the sense of not being socially accept- 
ed, as Edwin L. Kerr put it, and the sense 
of not belonging have long been associated 
with the problem of the drop-out. High 
school students have not been given any en- 
couragement in some cases, and in other 
cases their actions might be contributed to 
over-indulgence. Some families do not pro- 
vide any type of guidance and counselling 
to their children and this has a marked 
effect on the actions of the student. In day- 
to-day schooling, the student’s attitude 
becomes very defensive and the school day 
is not pleasant to the student. Studies have 
revealed that the students take no part in 
extra-curricular activities and that Ihey do 
not like the atmosphere of the classroom. 
The student may develop hatred for the 


teacher because he sciucely gets help fioni 
the teacher with school work oi because he 
was afiaid to ask foi it. Many of these 
drop-outs may prefer to work instead of 
going to school; but very few of them 
achieve a worthwhile plan because the 
school has not been helpful Industrial arts 
teachers and educators believe that the 
industrial arts curiiculum with remedial 
courses in social studies, English, mathe- 
matics will give the students both a feeling 
of self-confidence, acceptance and above all 
motivation to want to finish high school. 

The areas that are covered in the indus- 
trial arts curriculum offer many avenues to 
overcome some of these problems. Waetjeo 
thought that the student could upgrade Ids 
own image as a learner in working in phy- 
sical activities. Students can be motivated 
to learn through industrial arts A student 
will be aware of the progress he is making 
on his own project and he will be able to 
develop the feeling of success and accom- 
plishment The potential drop-out usually 
has handicap in one of the required acade- 
mic subjects which have made it difficult for 
the student to keep pace with his classmates 
and thus presented a reason for him to leave 
school. 

One approach initiated by industrial arts 
programmes to help decrease the drop-out 
rate would be to enroll the students in a 
geneial shop (Hepfinger). This type of class 
IS quite different from the regular industrial 
arts or vocational classes m that most of the 
students in this class have problems and are 
identified as potential trouble-makers or 
drop-outs. Several types of industrial work 
are offered in the course All types of work 
are taught by the same instructor who acts 
also as the counsellor. It is a comprehensive 
shop, featuring auto repair and bodywork, 
welding, wood-working and Jlnishmg, electri- 
city and other similar trades, Enrollment is 
limited to eighteen students so tlmt a student 
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can discover something which interests 
him or he likes doing Thioiigh the in- 
structors’ skilful teaching and guidance, the 
student moves along with the type of project 
and assignment he is interested in and cap- 
able of doing. As the student’s project pro- 
gresses and he gets interested in his work, 
academic subjects aie dealt with in a siniilai 
way, Although the student may be antagoni- 
stic about book learning, he will be interest- 
ed in studying as long as this has bearing on 
the mechanical processes that he is pursuing 
m the shop, 

As the students get involved m theii 
project the teacher steps up the pace of the 
work. Eveiy student is required to produce 
something. Hepfmger put it this way: “The 
student often becomes interested to the 
extent that he tolerates the rest of his school 
work or changes his attitude toward it ’’ 

Little research has been conducted, that 
I am aware of, on the impact of industrial 
aits classes on the potential female drop-out 
I can understand vocational training im- 
provements in home-economics and business 
courses, for example— aimed primarily at 
the girl. However, as Dr K. Clarenback in 
her paper “Humanizing Career Education” 
implied, whatever emphasis is placed on 
improving industrial arts programmes, 
similar emphasis should be given to elimi- 
nating the “boys only” attitude towards 
industrial arts. I can see this being of 
special concern to industrial arts programmes 
in Nigeria 

For example, “dropping out” in Nigeria 
at this time is due more to lack of finances, 
social peoblems rather than to other 
factors. 

However, as secondary education ex- 
pands and the standard of living rises, more 
students of a variety of intellectual capabi- 
lities Will enter secondary school. When this 
occurs, we are going to be more concerned 


with keeping nil students in school-mak 
and female. And in a developing eonntj'j) 
we definitely need to train in industrial arls’ 
Finally, there should be a change in Nigerian 
philosophy so that a student is not degrade 
for taking an industiial arls prograninie in 
place of an academic programme 

Despite the complexity of peisonal piob- 
lems of these students, it is quite clear that 
no single couise of study will solve the 
problem of the drop-out However, one 
additional question was raised in mind: 
How can the facility itself be modified to 
produce an even better vocational arts 
programme more suited to the needs of the 
drop-out? This IS a complex problem in- 
volving not only the physical facilities 
such as lighting, heating, etc, but the 
environmental atmosphere of the entire 
vocational plant as it relates to the other 
facilities m the school. It would seem to 
me that if some of the drab atmosphere 
surrounding many of the industrial arls 
classrooms could be modernized and 
brightened, this in itself may create an 
enjoyment for learning. 

In addition, this may be one means cf 
eliminating the negative attitudes so often 
associated with industrial arts— i.e. only less 
intelligent students take these courses 

Something must be done to create i 
learning atmosphere where potential drop- 
out and successful student can cooperate on 
an equal basis. 

Exciting and creative industrial arts 
programmes provide a possible avenue of 
success for the drop-out A new approach 
to industrial arts can be of best help to the 
disadvantaged students in formulating 
decisions as to their future and to their 
remaining in school. It can give them a 
start in the direction of their vocational 
choice, I believe it can give them 
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a dunce foi developing self-confidencc belonging m older to piepare them for a 
and abilities they need and a sense of better futiiie, 
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In Ihc July 1982 issue of Joinnal of Indian Ediicaiioii we had 
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One can oliwi ee a subslantml degree of pemissivencsh 
III our examinatioim loihy Not ms of the game aie 
biolcen with impimily, myrkicl of malpi actices at e 
resorted to and the commnmly looks on as it happens 
m any pei missive society. Pieient-day exammations 
do not test what they me intended to test. The grades 
awaided by the e.xaminmg bodies are itiii eliable A 
gi ade may sometimes be highly misleading because of 
widespiead foul ploy in the system, Therefore, there's 
nothing siirpi isiiig if some people demand scrapping oj 
the whole .lyitew Howevei, as no belter ineasiiiing 
tool IS available with ns, a last bid must be made to 
contiol the fast deteiwrating situation and mipiove 
matters. 


^A^Eaie all too familiar With the disease 
of unfair means afflicting the country’s 
examination system If reports appearing m 
the press, from time to time, are any indi- 
cator of the seuousness of this ailment, one 
led to believe that at least some of the 
examination centres are dens of juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime In a study of 
the undergraduate exammations of 34 Indian 


universities conducted in 1972-73 (jiie 
Management of Examinations 1977), it was 
found that these universities had registered 
10,09 cases of unfaii means for everj 

I, 000 candidates who appeared at the exami- 
nation. OnlyVisva Bhaiati University had 
zero incidence of malpractice in exami- 
nations These figures indicate the extent of 
malpractices only during examinations and 
not those which take place before or after 
the examinations such as leakage ol ques- 
tion papers or approaches made to the 
examiners, etc The study revealed that the 
index of unfair means was the highest for 
faculties of arts and humanities and suc- 
cecdingly less in science and professional 
faculties. These indices were respectively 

II. 34, 7,83 and 6.76. Categorizing various 
types of unfair means into three groups, 
namely, copying from materials in possession 
of the examinees, copying with the help of 
other candidates and miscellaneous cases, it 
came to light that 66 6 per cent cases came 
in the first category and 28,3 in the second 
category. The position at the school stage is 
possibly no better, if not worse. 
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Diifereiit Technologies 

It is feared that dxiriag the decade that 
lias gone by, the incidence of malpractices at 
public examinations has been multiplying by 
several times Electronic devices and other 
latest technologies have found theii way into 
this field. Somehow, a question paper is 
smuggled out of the examination centre 
during the first few minutes of the commence- 
ment of examination and candidates aie 
helped m answering the questions hy their 
answers being announced over a miciophone 
mstalled at a suitable place outside the 
examination centre or by other means. At 
places, unscrupulous element, even among 
teachers, cyclostyle three or four sets of their 
aaswers to questions given in the question 
paper and distribute the same to the 
examinees. Different sets of answers are per- 
haps supposed to make the spotting out of 
copying more difficult. Some years ago, m a 
metropolitan city a youngman, while clim- 
bing up a ventilator to tiansmit helping notes 
to his ward sitting in the examination hall, 
had a serious fall and lost Ins life. One can- 
not estimate the malpractices which are not 
reported or which go unnoticed in remote 
areas of the country. Over the years, we 
have got so much used to hearing incidents 
of malpractices during examination season 
that these have ceased to be alarming for us 

Major Causes 

One wonders if large-scale erosion of 
values from our body politic or crisis of 
character in our society has something to do 
with this malaise. Adoption of unfair means 
undoubtedly indicates lack of higher values 
among those who resort to such means. It 
IS utopian to expect honest behaviour from 
students when an atmosphere of general im- 
moral acts prevails all round in the society. 
If one were to take a round of the examina- 


tion centres during examination time, at 
some places one would come across an in- 
credible situation. The premises of the insti- 
tution, where examination is being conducL- 
ed, would be found to be crowded with 
friends and relatives of the examinees and 
otheis fiom the cominiimty This crowd 
utilizes all measures, threats and minor 
violence included, to help their kitlis and 
kins taking the examination at the centre. 
Answers to the questions m the question 
papers are freely tiansmitted hy the outside 
crowd to the candidates sitting inside This 
sort of traffic may be comparatively less at 
places where the centre suprintendents and 
invigilators are conscientious. One would 
feel a genuine need for promulgating section 
144 in such like areas to keep the undesir- 
able element away from the examination 
halls so that those of the suprintendents and 
invigilators who wish to perform their duty 
honestly can do so. The presence of a couple 
of policemen outside each examination centre 
has also not been found of much avaii. 
Therefore, by way of major therapy to tlie 
ailment, the educational institutions should 
go all out to pay adequate attention to in- 
culcate moral values among students. Pro- 
mulgation of section 144 or conducting 
examination under police or military surveil- 
lance are crude devices and no answer to the 
malady. 

Some of the teachers have commercialized 
their profession on a big scale, which may 
even be called a sort of black-marketing in 
education This unscrupulous section among 
the teaching community may be known; but 
it cannot be easily singled out or ‘discrimi- 
nated against’ for purpose of examination 
work. When some persons from this group 
are appointed as invigilators, they take care 
of their ‘clients’ and resort to helping the 
examinees rather than functioning as care- 
takers of the examinations. If some of thes^ 
invigilators have political support, or back- 
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mgol'lhcteadieis’ associations, the sitiia- 
lion becomes mcordgible and vested interests 
have a full and free play. 

There is something more also to this 
disease Fiesent-day Indian society has 
cliangcd in character It is not agrarian oi 
traditional to the estent it was decades ago. 

It Is fast becoming industrial and modern 
Not that iheie is anything wrong m it; but 
in the process its members are tending to 
become over-ambitioiis as well. They also 
wish to reach the top without patience to do 
‘sadhna’ 01 Tiyaz’ needed for a journey to 
reach the top Such a situation induces 
people to stoop to crooked means. 

Thete are two contradictory trends in the 
present system of education On the one 
hand we wish to bung all children, and 
rightly so, to school as against confining 
education to elites only as was the case till 
recent past, and on the other hand we are 
making the school syllabi very heavy and 
beyond the mental approach of our boys 
and gills Added to tins the loss of teaching 
time due to multiple reasons and in some 
cases, apathy of teachers, one feels that the 
situation has got to be tackled on more than 
one front. 

Examinations are used by educationists 
and others as an omnibus tool They assess 
academic achievements of students, provide 
basis for their classification, rate work done 
by teachers, help employers to choose then- 
workers, and open up avenues for better 
matrimonial alliances, Linking examination 
results with individual’s economic and matri- 
monial prospects are important factors which 
tempt the intellectually less gifted and less 
hard-vforkiug boys and girls to take to copy- 
ing in examinations, 

Examinations have consistently bebn 
criticized for their lack of objectivity, validity 
and reliability. Lately, some examining 
boards and universities have been vying with 
each other in stretching their marking scales 


so that their products can score better marls 
than the ones coming out from other boards 
and iiniveisities, This has added yet another 
dimension to the unreliability of examina- 
tions as an adequate measuring instrumeat 
These and several other factors have greatly 
undermined the value of examinations Hm\- 
ever, as till now no substitute tool is avail- 
able to replace the prevailing system of 
testing, in spite of their notoriety, tile supre- 
macy of examinations continues. 

Some Measures 

One can observe a substantial degree of 
peimlssiveness in oiir examinations today, 
Norms of the game are broken with impu- 
nity, myriad of malpractices are resoitedto 
and the community looks on as it happens 
in any permissive society. Present-day 
examinations do not test what they are in- 
tended to test, The grades awarded bytlie 
examining bodies are unreliable. A grade 
may sometimes be highly misleadingbecause 
of widespread foul play in the systems, 
Therefore, there is nothing surprising if some 
people demand scrapping of the whole sys- 
tem. However, as theie is no better rneasnt- 
irig tool available with us, a last bid must 
be made to control the fast deteriorating 
situation and improve matters. ‘ ^ 

In order to reduce chances for nidi- 
practice during examinations, several sugges- 
tions have been made. It has been proposed 
that invigilators and superintendents working 
at examination centres be insured - against 
risks of assaults on them and they be given 
magisterial powers so that they can petfoim 
their supervisory duties fearlessly "During 
examination days, areas in the- vicinity of 
examination centres should be declared as 
no entry area for those who are unconnected 
‘with examinations, Random ■ sample of 
candidates be searched each day before tk 
start of question paper to ensure that no one 
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is 111 possession of any material intended for 
liis help because material on person of the 
candidates has been found to be the mam 
source of copying. The last measure is, no 
doubt, repugnant to one's dighity; but 
Students might cooperate willingly in this 
regard if it is properly explained to them 
that such a step would, to a great extent, 
eliminate chances of students having le.sser 
achievement to their credit excelling them. 
Nevertheless, one is not too sine of the 
acceptability of this measure by all students. 

Even when all these and other pre- 
cautions have been taken, the fact remains 
that malpractices in examinations cannot be 
eliminated till crisis of character in our body 
politic continues. Educational institutions 
must pay due heed to this aspect of student’s 
training Instead of looking foi ephemeial 
gams alone, students should also be enabled 
to appreciate social, moral and spiritual 
values If a balanced outlook is developed 
in students, it would not only eradicate 
malpiacticea from examinations, but offer a 
remedy for many of our social ills as well 

There should be a regular scheme in 
schools and colleges for helping academi- 
cally weaker students, otherwise any student 
fading in the examination once oi twice can 
be, more often than not, driven to acts of 
indiscipline or violence on account of sheer 
frustration. Syllabi for students must be 
reviewed and made within the intellectual 
reach of students 

To the extent it is possible to do so, 
teacher-pupil ratio should de decreased. This 
would not only ensure better teaching in 
educational institutions but also help in 
establishing intimate rapport between 
teachers and students. One of the factors for 
the absence of malpractices in Viswa Bharati 
is possibly the existence of close relationship 
between teachers and students there. No 
student in such a situation where teachers 
and pupils have an intimate relation, would 


like to fall in the estimation of his or her 
teachers by being caught resorting to 
malpractices. 

Question papers having more objective- 
type questions and such other questions as 
are intended to test the understanding and 
analytical power of students would also, to 
a certain extent, reduce the element of 
copying. Greater emphasis should be placed 
on writing of papers requiring m-depth study 
by students and partial assessment of students 
should be made cm the basis of these papers 
This, coupled with open-book examinations, 
if this experiment proves successful, would 
reduce the element of copying at public 
examinations to a significant degree It may 
not be insisted that a student must pass an 
external examination m all the subjects in a 
single go. A student may be allowed to 
clear an examination m more than one 
chance and any subject by units if he so 
chooses. 

For detenniiung economic prospects of 
an individual less weightage be given to 
examinations conducted at school and 
college levels because m then very nature 
these examinations aie a multipurpose type 
and not specifically designed to select people 
for any particular set of tiades or jobs If 
universities conduct their own admission 
tests and at least big employers hold their 
own tests for selection piuposes, students 
would be much less prone to copying. 

Ifmoie importance can be attached to 
work done by students during the year and 
about 50-50 weightage is given to internal and 
external assessments, copying at the public 
examinations would dimmish as external 
examination would then no longer remain 
the sole determinant of students’ future. 
However, in this process it would be essential 
to ensure that internal assessment is made 
more objective 

Last blit not the least important, it is 
necessary to lay down the size of ‘student 
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clientele’ that an examining board or univer- 
sity should be allowed to cater to Of course, 
it IS difficult to lay down any hard and fast 
norms for this purpose because one adminis- 
tratoi may be able to handle a big organi- 
zation very successfully, whereas another one 
may fail even m a small organization. How- 
ever, keeping a due cushion for variations in 
individual capabilities, it would be proper 
to lay down a reasonable optimum size of 


the examining bodies so that they do aot 
become unwieldy and run a deliberate risk 
of being mismanaged on account of tlieir 
laige size. A containable number of candi’ 
dates would also enable the examining bodies 
to pay attention to work relating to exami- 
nation reform and other academic matters 
which too IS very much an area of their 
activity. 


D 
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In a bid to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the constitutional directive, 
expansion of full-time educational facilities 
kvebeen given top priority in the develop- 
ment of education m the country Facili- 
ties for part-time education and remedial 
teaching have not been provided under 
common school system although stress has 
been laid for providing such facilities In 
the absence of such facilities in recognized 
schools, private agencies have filled in the 
gap by providing extra coaching to regnlai 
students needing additional help and organi- 
zing special classes for those who intend to 
improve their educational level by appearing 
as private candidates. Such agencies are 
widely known as tutorial or coaching instr 
tutions. 

Historical Background 

In order to trace the history of coaching 
institutions in the country, one may have to 


look back to the time, i c. beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the modern system 
of education was introduced by the 
Britishers. At that time many private 
agencies came forward to spread education. 
Mukerji (1962) mentioned that the Educa- 
tion Despatch of 1854 laid down a detailed 
policy of educational reconstruction for the 
future, and stressed the desirability of 
encouraging private enterprise through a 
suitable system of grant-in-aid. As such, 
during the period 1882-1902, unprecedented 
expansion took place which was mainly 
contributed by the private agencies. 

A large number of such institutions run 
by the piivate agencies weie not working 
satisfactorily In view of the unsatisfactory 
working of such schools. Lord Curzon laid 
down an educational policy iii 1904 under 
which private enterprises were controlled 
in a number of ways. Recognition of the 
institutions by the education departments 
or by the universities was one among the 
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coiitiols These recognized instiLidions piO' 
vided education only to the tegular students 
piepanng for public examinations 

Although the provision for candidates 
to appear piivately was available but there 
was 110 arrangement for then instruction in 
the lecognized schools, Similaily, there was 
no special progiamine foi remedial teach- 
ing for slovv-learneis and the under-achie- 
vers m these schools This led Lheir parents 
to engage private tutors During the course 
of time, the cost of engaging piivate tutors 
became prohibitive leading to the system of 
group-tutors This system gradually began 
to be organized on commercial lines. An- 
other significant factor coiitributing towaids 
the growth of such institutions was the 
migration of lakhs of people from Pakistan 
at the time of partition It was a difficult 
task for the country to provide education 
to all the children of uprooted families m 
the recognized institutions Moreover, many 
families having lost their so Liiccs of income 
were not m a position to send their children 
to school. In view of this situation, some 
univeisities and hoards of secondary educa- 
tion relaxed the i tries for private candrdates. 
Thrs helped many students to work for their 
living Since there was no arrangement to 
impart education to such students in the 
recognized schools on part-time basis, pri- 
vate enterprise spiung up to provide these 
facilities to students. Such a situation led 
to the unprecedented expausron of coach- 
ing institutions. 

, Revkvi of Eadisr Studies 

^ The coaching institutions are seiviirg a 
good cause by providing education to those 
who are otherwise not m a position to 
acquiie education from recognized schools. 
But these institutions are often criticized by 
educationists, educational administrators, 
teachers and parents. According to the 


Education Commission. (1964-66) ihesj 
institutions do more harm than good. 'This 
is mainly due to the fact that they are not 
recognized by any agency nor do they 
receive giants and hence are not boriml by 
any norms in terms of competent teachers 
or adequate physical facilities. Their main 
objective being to make profit, they do not 
command the same respect and sanctity 
that other schools do and they are often 
called as Teaching shops’ Even with all 
then malfunctioning these institutions 
prosper and gain strength 

In Older to know something about these 
institutions veiy little effoit has been nude 
so far. Uppal (1958) studied 20 private 
unrecognized schools of Delhi, The criteria 
for selecting these schools were, (i) more 
than 50 enrolment in classes IX and X, (fi) 
more than five teachers and {in) must have 
been in existence for not less than five 
years He found inter-alia that the teachers 
in these institutions hold no degree or 
diploma in education Most of them learn 
on job and arc sincere and painstakiiBi 
Quality of furniture in the classioom and 
teaching aids arc poorer than those of 
lecognized schools. Later on, a similar 
study was conducted by Shulda (1964) by 
selecting 20 coaching institutions m the 
city of Lucknow. The study highlights that 
except buildings which are spacious, hygienic 
and ventilated, physical facilities such as 
teaching aids, fuinitiire, etc. are not ade- 
quate Most of the students attending such 
institutions belong to middle or poor social 
class of the society 

Saxena et al. (1972) conducted a survey 
of unrecognized institutions offering educa- 
tion at the secondary stage m the twin cities 
of Hyderabad and Secunderabad on census 
basis and in Delhi on a sample basis restncl- 
ing the sample size to just 30 instLtutionSi 
out of which 29 had responded. They identi- 
fied 56 institutions m the twin cities of 
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Hyderabad and Secunderabad, some of them 
were fimctioning since 1940 Majority of 
students (79 per cent) were being prepared 
for matriculation examination and the rest 
were for middle, higher secondary and puc 
levels. Theie were 62 per cent boys and 38 
per cent girls Majority of the girls (88 per 
cent) Were being prepared for matriculation 
examinations conducted by Andhra, Aligarh 
and Osmania universities and boaids of 
secondary education of Andhia Piadesh and 
Madhya Pradesh Majority of the teachers 
were working on part-time basis. About 
81 per cent of teachers weie graduates or 
postgraduates and 6.5 pei cent weie below 
intermediate. In all, there were 36 per cent 
trained teachers The fee charged per sUidenL 
varied from Rs 10 to 60, depending on the 
subject and the course of examination 
Fifteen institutions (26.8 per cent) had 
library facilities with number of books vary- 
ing fiom 11 to 700 In coaching institutions 
of Delhi 47 and 26,4 per cent of the students 
were enrolled for inatric and intermediate 
examinations and the rest for middle, higher 
secondary and puc examinations. Girls con- 
stituted 45.4 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment of which 4216 per cent were for matri- 
culation examination only. In these institu- 
tions about 68 per cent of the teachers were 
working on part-time basis. Out of 142 part- 
time teachers 66 (46.5 per cent) were work- 
ing in the recognized schools. About 90 per 
cent of the teacheis were graduates or post- 
graduates and 5 per cent were below inter- 
mediate. Out of the total, about 20 per cent 
were trained The fee charged per student 
varied from Rs 6 to 30, depending on the 
examination The two-thirds of the institu- 
tions had reported liaviiig library facilities 
with books ranging from 40 to 2,000. 
Further, it was found that these institutions 
not only prepared students for different 
public examinations but also provided train- 
ing in developing certain skills (such as of 


facing an interview hoard) and preparing 
them for competitive examinations 

The Present Study 

As mentioned earlier, coaching institu- 
tions serve a good cause by providing edu- 
cation to those who are otherwise not in a 
position to acquire it from recognized 
schools. These institutions have been in 
existence for a pretty long time, but very 
little IS known about them. So far the 
attempts made to study such mslitulions 
were confined to only four cosmopolitan 
cities of India In fact, the basic data about 
the number of such institutions, students 
being benefitted from them and the number 
of personnel involved in coaching the stu- 
dents in the country aie not yet available. 
Tire Advisory Committee on the Third All 
India Educational Survey decided, for the 
first time, to cover entire educational system 
with all existing institutions at all stages of 
all categories to have a comprehensive 
picture of the total educational system in 
India. Hence the coaching institutions also 
formed a part of it It was considered impor- 
tant to collect the information on census 
basis covering all such institutions as on 31 
December 1973, in the country The follow- 
ing were the main objectives of the study . 

1. To identify the total number of 
coaching institutions functioning in 
rural and urban areas 

2. To find out the number of students 
being benefitted by such institutions. 

3 To find out the number of students 
being coached for different exami- 
nations. 

4 To find out the total number of 
personnel involved in teaching in 
these institutions, 
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Collection and Tabulation of Data 

In ordei to collect the diUa on census 
basis a sepattite information blank entitled 
‘coaching institution (Cb 8 )’ was developed. 
Tins blank was eanvased along with the 
other information blanks dining the Third 
All India Educational Survey. The data wa.s 
collected as on 31 December 1973, through 
the slate survey units of the different sates/ 
union territories, As these institutions vveie 
iinderno obligation to furni.sh infoimation 
to any agency, despite the best elfoits of the 
state suivey units, there is eveiy likelihood 
of some institutions not being coveied in 
some of the states For example, although a 
large number of such institutions aie flouri- 
shing in Delhi, the state suivey unit could 
not collect information from these institu- 
tions, The ftlled-in forms, duly checked and 
scrutinized by the state survey units, were 
collected for further analysis. The data were 
transfeired on punched cards and later on 
tabulated with the help of a computer in the 
Suivey and Data Processing Dnit of the 
NCERT, 

Results 

1. Number of coaching institutions. The 
states of Assam, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Nagaland and Orissa and union territories 
of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Dadra and Nagar Havcli have 
reported that there were no coaching insti- 


tutions In the remaining 16 states and sk 
union tei atones from which the existence of 
such institutions was reported, it was foimi 
that out of 2,237 such institutions, 1,015 
(45.4 per cent) arc located in rural areas 'and 
1,222 (54.6 per cent) in ruban areas. Furtlier, 
it is interesting to note that Kerala ibe 
accounts for 1,358 of these institutions in 
the country and obviously contiibutesthe 
largest number of institutions both in 
riiial (967) and mbait (391) areas, tint 
IS, moie than two-thirds (67 per cent) of the 
total ntimbei of institutions m the countiy, 
In the states of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Punjab, Tripura and 
West Bengal and the union territories of 
Chandigaih and Mizoram, no institutions 
have been reported in rural areas. Among 
otlrer states, Andhia Pradesh has reported 
28 coaching institutions m rural areas, 
Coming to urban areas, apart from Kerala, 
only m Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra 
the total number of such institutions exceed 
100, they have 163 and 131 institutioas, 
respectively Gujarat (51), Haryana (84), 
Karnataka (85), Rajasthan (59), Tamil 
Nadu (98) and Uttar Pradesh (67); each 
have more than 50 institutions. Among the 
union territories Chandigarh has 22 sudi 
institutions and probably Delhi would have 
easily surpassed this number mease infor- 
mation had been collected. 

2, Number of students benefitted: The 
number of students benefitted from these 
mstiliUions are given in Table i. It may 


TABLE I 


STUDENTS ACCORDING TO AREAS AND SEX 


Sexjarea 

Rural 

Vi ban 

Total 

Boys 

48495 

107657 

156152 

(60.5%) 

Girls 

41664 

60170 

101834 

(39.5%) 

Total 

90159 

167827 

, 257986 


(34.9%) 

(65.1%) 
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be observed that these institutions are individual subjects. This information is 
catering to 2,57,986 students all over the summaiized m Table 2 Out of 2,57,986 
country. Probably this is a gross under- students receiving instruction, 57 per cent 
estimate for reasons already mentioned (1,47,135) are being tutored for matric 
earlier Students from rural institutions or high school examinations and another 
constitute 34 9 per cent (90,159) of the 21.5 percent (55,361) aie being coached 
total. Similarly, girls constitute 39 5 per cent for higher secondary, pre-iiniversity or 
(1,01,834) of the total enrolment, Again, intermediate courses. Out of the remain- 
Kerala alone contributes maximum number mg 21,7 per cent (55,490) students, 12.7 per 
of students to the total figure, 1,49,342 cent (33,424) were being coached for middle 
(57.8 per cent). Among rural students 87,273 school examination and the rest 8 6 per cent 
( 96.7 per cent) are from Kerala only. Among (22,066) weie emolled foi different indivi- 
other states, Andhra Pradesh (12,932), ^Jq^I subjects and not foi any full examina- 
Himachal Pradesh (10,182), Maharashtra tion. Though the boys outnumbered the girls 
(29,555) and Rajasthan (13,619) have report m rural as well as in urban areas, and for all 
ted more than 10,000 students each who the examinations mentioned above, thepro- 
receive instruction in these institutions. Thus, portions of girls m rural areas were consis- 
around 84.1 per cent (2, 15,631) students teiitly higher than that of urban areas, 
who avail of this facility are from Andhra Further, in order to estimate the extent 
Pradesh, Kerala, Himachal Pradesh, Maha- of contribution made by these coaching insti- 
rashtra and Rajasthan out of the 16 states tutions vis-a-vis the students enrolled in the 
and six union territories which have reported regular school system at the same level of 
data for this facility. education, a comparative picture is presented 

3. Exalininations for which the students in Table 3. For the purpose, the students 
are prepared: As mentioned earlier, these coached for matric or high school examina- 
iastitutions prepare students for appearing in tion by the coaching institutions in five 
different public examinations. Certain stales, viz Andhra Pradesh, Himachal 
students are also enrolled for different Pradesh, Kerala, Maharashtra and Rajasthan 


TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS EXAMINATION-WISE 



Rural 


Urban 



Tolal 

Exaimmlwn 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Tolal 

Middle 

5858 

13079 

8125 

20345 

13983 

33424 






(12,7%) 

Higli School 

28915 

61944 

30374 

85191 

59289 

147135 






(57.0%) 

Hr. Sec./PUC/ 

4313 

9668 

15516 

45693 

19829 

55361 

Intermediate 






(21,5%) 

Individual Subject 

2578 

5468 

6155 

16598 

8733 

22066 

(8.6%) 








Tolal 

41664 

90159 

60170 

167827 

101834 

257986 

(100%) 
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(with moic than 10,000 students each) aie 
compared with their respective enrolments in 
Class X as lepoited in the Thiul All India 
Educational Siuvey— Educational Facilities 
and Enrolment (School Education), Ncnitx 
(1979). 


Lions The summarized infoiinatioii is pre- 
sented in Table 4 (page 39) In all, 14,688 
teaching personnel were involved in coacliing 
students m these institutions. Of these, less 
than two- thlids, i.e. 9,088 (61 9peiceiU) 
were working on full-time basis and 5,600 


TABLE 3 


CoinUiylStii/ei 

Stmien's fill ollfd in 

Class X (Reiriilai 
Sclianli) 

Snukuti Coached fo) 
High School 

E\amiiii!lwn (Coach- 
ing Iiniiliifes) 

Raiw 
(Pei Ceiii) 

India 

2765850 

147135 

5,32 

Andhra Praclc.sh 

195139 

6080 

B.pZ 

Himachal Pviidesh 

23363 

145 

0.62 

Kerala 

200914 

95949 

47,16' 

Mahaiaslitia 

297Sd5 

17802 

5.9B 

Rajasthan 

92gQ0 

6336 

6,83 


It is interesting to note that for the country, 
the ratio of students coached for high school 
examination (coaching institutes) and the 
students enrolled in Class X in the regular 
sehool system ns 5 to 100 approximately. 
Similar position is observed in the case of 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan states where 
these figures are approximately 6 and 7, res- 
pectively. More striking feature is again for 
Kerala where the ratio is 48 to 100 approxi- 
mately. From the above, it is obseivcd that 
the coaching institutions are making a very 
significant contribution to spread the edu- 
cation. 

4 Personnel teaching in these iiistitulms. 
Here only the number of personnel involved 
in teaching in these institutions on part-time) 
full-time basis has been ascertained and no 
attempt was made to find out their qualifica- 
tions as it was felt that correct information 
would not be easy to get on their qualifica- 


(38, 1 per cent) on part-time basis, Around 
cent 22,9 per (3,364) were women teacliers, 
Nearly 44 per cent (6,440) of these teaching 
personnel were workingin rural areas. Among 
the states, Kerala’s contribution alone is 9,431 
(64 2 per cent) teachers consisting of 6,186 
from rural areas and 3,245 m urban areas. 
Among other states only Andhia Pradesh 
(1,399) has more than 1,000 teaching per- 
sonnel and next are Himachal Pradesh (529), 
Madhya Pradesh (716) and Tamil Nadu 
(731) 

Mam Findings 

T. In 16 states and six union territories, 
in all 2,237 coaching institutions were exist- 
ing on 31 December 1973. Of these institu- 
tions, 54.6 per cent were located in urban 
areas. 

2, Among the states, Kemla alou? 
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TABLE 4 

PERSONNEL TEACHING IN COACHING INSTITUTIONS 


Area 

Male 



Female 


Total 

Part-time 

Total 

Par t-time 

Total 

Part-time 

Total 

Rural 

1747 

5319 

432 

1121 

2179 

6440 

Urban 

2699 

6005 

111 

2243 

3421 

8248 

Total 

4446 

11324 

1154 

3364 

5600 

14683 


accounts for 1,358 institutions, i e. more than 
two-thirds (67 per cent) of the total institu- 
tions m the country. There were 967 insti- 
tutions in rural and the remaining 391 in 
the urban areas. 

3. In all, 2,57,986 students were benefit- 
ted in these coaching institutions. Students 
from rural institutions constituted 34.9 per 
cent. Similarly, the girls constituted 39.5 
per cent of the total enrolment. 

4. Among the states, Kerala had contri- 
buted maximum to the total figure, i.e 57.8 
per cent. Among rural students 96,7 per cent 
were from Kerala alone. The other states 
reporting more than 10,000 enrolment were 
Andhra Pradesh, Himachal Piadesh, Maha- 
rashtra and Rajasthan. 

5, Out of the 2,57,986 students, the diffe- 
rent courses constitute 12.7, 57.0 and 21.5 
per cent for middle, matric and higher 
secondary/intermediate/pre-university exami- 
nation, respectively. The remaining 8.6 per 
cent were enrolled for different individual 
subjects. Boys outnumbered the girls in all 
the courses in rural and urban areas. 

6, For the country, the ratio of students 
coached by the coaching institutions for 
appearing in the high school examination 
and the students enrolled in Class X in the 
regular school system is 5 to 100 approxi- 
mately. This shows that if 100 students are 
enrolled in Class X by the regular schools, 
live are separately prepared by the coaching 


institutes for appearing in the high school 
examination. The respective figures for 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan were 6 and 7 
for coaching institutes. 

7. The above ratio for the State of Kerala 
was the highest, i.e. 48 to 100 approximately. 

8. Out of 14,688 personnel involved in 
teaching, 38.1 percent were on part-time 
basis Around 22 9 per cent were women 
teachers Nearly 44 per cent of the total 
were working m rural areas 

9. Among states, Kerala’s contribution 
alone is 64,2 per cent teachers to the total. 
The next other states were Andhra Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu. 

Suggestions 

Though the findings of this survey are 
interesting and revealing, they cannot be 
considered as final. The two main reasons 
are 

1. The coverage of the coaching insti- 
tutions cannot be taken as complete 
as theie is every likelihood of some 
institutions not been covered in some 
states Further, in spite of the large 
number of such institutions existing 
m the Union Territory of Delhi they 
were not covered m this survey. 

2. The exact number of students exclu- 
sively enrolled in coaching institu- 
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tions are not known as some of the 
students covered in this survey might 
be enrolled in the regular schools 
and might be attending the coaching 
schools only to have better prepara- 
tion for examination. In spite of the 
above limitations, the findings of 
this survey indicate the important 
role being played by such institu- 
tions and they are serving a good 
cause of education by providing 
education to a large number of 
students, who had no opportunity 
of going to regular schools for one 
reason or the other. Of course, 
the quality of instruction in these 
schools may not be up to the mark, 
but that was not investigated in this 
survey. 

All-out efforts are being made for universa- 
lization of elementary education by making 
it free for all and providing various incen- 
tives to bring and retain children in the 
schools, Even so, there are students who 
attend coaching institutes and spend money 
on high fees charged by them. This pheno- 
menon calls for the detailed study of the 
type of students who attend such institu- 
tions. It may provide some insight into 
alternative strategies to satisfy the actual 


needs of such students. This may be possible 
by studying various aspects of coaching insti- 
tions and their students in detail on asamnlo 
basis. 

Tire most interesting finding of this 
survey is the highest number of such insti- 
tutions in Kerala. In fact, the ratio of 
students in Class X in the regular schools 
and students prepared for high school exami- 
nation m the coaching institutes is 100 to 48. 
Perhaps, the largest number of coachisg 
institutions existing in Kerala may be one 
of the factors for its highest literacy rate and 
educational development, in general. Even 
though there is such a contribution, so far 
no attempt has been made to collect the data 
about these institutions in a systematic man 
ner. When educational data are collected on 
all-India basis excluding these institutions, 
correct picture is not provided about the 
number of students getting education in the 
country. To have an accurate and compre- 
hensive picture of educational efforts being 
made in the country, there is a need for 
regular data collection from such institu- 
tions. It is of course difficult to collect data 
from them as they are not under the full 
control of Education Department. Perhaps, 
such data collection could be undertaken on 
census basis, once in five years, from these 
institutions. 
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Something to Look For 


S. Dandapani 

Readei‘, Regional College of Educalion, Mysore 


Findings of psychology 
tell us that human intelligence originates as 
.a general mental ability that is fed by 
nutrients such as language, computation, 
cause-and-effect relationship, memorization 
and appreciation till about the fourteenth 
year, Hence, a common curriculum is pro- 
vided for all children up to SSLC so that the 
multi-dimensional aspect of intelligence is 
taken cognizance of However, as one 
ascends the ladder of schooling, somewhere 
around the age of 10 or H, one notices an 
inclination to study, enjoy and profit from 
one or two related disciplines among his 
school subjects. It cannot be taken as a 
crystallized, mature choice based on one’s 
awareness of nature. At best, it can be 
construed as an act of exploration, of one’s 
real interests and aptitudes, These would 
still be in their incipient stages and perhaps 
the necessity to study a number of indepen- 
dent disciplines might come in the way of 
focussing upon a few. By the time a student 
reaches the school-final stage he would, 
more or less, have made up his mind 


whether he should opt for humanities or 
sciences Here again it remains broad-based 
for a couple of years, lending scope for 
further limitation into fields such as English, 
economics, history, sociology or commerce 
under humanities, and physics, mathematics, 
chemistry and biology under sciences. Yet, 
he has per force to study a constellation of 
interrelated disciplines notwithstanding his 
exclusive interest and aptitude in one or 
two subjects. At this point he realizes he is 
in a forked-road situation with choices open 
for professional courses such as engineering, 
medicine, agriculture and commerce and 
for general education courses like arts and 
sciences. In our society, there is a tacit 
notion that medicine and engineering cons- 
titute the apex of professions and, therefore, 
the best of brains have to gravitate toward 
that direction, It is true that doctors and 
engineers play a significant role m society 
while It IS not true that others play an 
insignificant role. 

Let us see the aspirations of the parents 
for a moment. Parents of children with 
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above-average intelligence visualize a bright 
future for their wards either in medicine or 
engineering. Hence, a good deal of brain- 
washing is systematically perpetrated on 
young minds that they should strive hard to 
realize the parental ambitions, Parents worry 
over the grades and marks more than the 
students themselves because any regression 
m grades is likely to influence adversely 
their possible entry into these prestigious 
professions, In this rat-race everyone 
ignores the natural and spontaneous liking 
of the youngsters. They are constantly pro- 
vided to mirror the aims and aspirations 
of parents rather than pursuing a course 
of studies they really desire. 

What is the basis of the choice of such 
professional courses? Very few would admit 
frankly that it assures them a lucrative 
career, heightened status and possibly a 
considerable demand in the matrimonial 
market too ' If the aim is to be imbued 
with a zeal of Sir M. Visveswaraiah or 
Dr Rangachari in doing yeomen services to 
society, zealous youngsters would readily 
fall in line. But a really brilliant student 
may have to crush his desire to study pure 
sciences like theoretical physics or pure 
mathematics for the simple reason that he is 
not assured of a secure future. What if an 
Einstein or a Raman or a Tolstoy never had 
such designs for a rosy future? Did they 
plunge themselves into a world of their own 
and exercise their free-will unfettered by 
parentftl designs ? Is it true that everyone 
who joins an engineering college or a medi- 
cal college turns out to be a successful 
engmuer or doctoi 7 The mushrooming of 
these professional colleges and the extortion 


of phenomenal capitation fees have polluted 
the academic climate m our country to such 
an extent that many bright students regret 
the choice of their studies midway throM 
the course. Quite a number of them feel that 
they ought to have exercised their options 
and opted out of such professional courses 
The National Laboratories in oui country 
need fertile brains to conduct researches of 
far-reaching significance. 

Some time ago, we invited an young, 
bright probationary officer of a nationalized 
bank to address the students on the em- 
ployment opportunities in banking services, 
Basically a man of literature, he was lured 
by the emoluments and promotional pros- 
pects in banking and set for the competitive 
banking examination, Selected and trained 
for more than three or four years, he could 
give a graphic picture of the career oppor- 
tunities in banks. At the end of the talk he 
confessed in confidence that he did not 
really enjoy his work. He felt that his 
talents and capacities were not put to 
proper use and that he had to do such an 
insipid clerical work that would not warrant 
high academic qualifications. He said he 
had to stick on purely for the attractive pay 
and fringe benefits offered. Mind you his 
placement in a bank is a terrible loss to the 
academic world. He might have blossomed 
as an eminent professor and a creative 
writer too! When all his energies- are sucked 
and sapped m totalling and tailying and 
Signing, he returns home thoroughly ex- 
hausted and disgusted. He becomes a cog 
in the wheel as Bertrand Russell would pul 
it Has he something to look for a life 7 

D 



Sainik Schools 

Perceptions and Reflections 


R.C Wadhera 

Snuiik School, Chittoigaih, Rajostim 


C 

^AINIK schools 18 m num- 
ber, one each in every Indian stale, are 
Defence Ministry-sponsored residential 
boys’ schools, designed specially to even-out 
the imbalance of officer ratio in the armed 
forces These are vocation-oriented and 
minly cater for intelligent hoys hailing 
from economically weeker and socially back- 
ward rural families These institutions are 
affiliated to cbse, New Delhi. Their objec- 
tives are' (a) to prepare boys physically, aca- 
demically and psychologically for entry into 
NDA, {b) to groom them as responsible 
citizens, and (c) to train them for civilian 
careers, utilitaiianto the state that pays for 
their education (Total expenditure Rs 2 70 
crores, staff members with families' 20,000; 
2,884 cadets have been sent by Simik 
schools to National Defence Academy up- 
till now ) 

Achievements 

Ideologically and operatively, Satmk 


schools have anticipated m a modest way 
the mam recommendations of various educa- 
tion commissions which run very close to 
the objectives of NCC which is compulsory 
for all our students (classes VI to XII) un- 
like anywhere else in the state education 
set-up Their prominent aims are the deve- 
lopment of comradeship, leadership, charac- 
ter-building and community service. Com- 
radeship IS an art of harmonious living, 
marked by respect for genuine indivi- 
dual differences within the framework of 
team spirit and mutual accommodation 
This is sought to be cultivated through our 
judicious functioning of the House system 
and thoughtfully devised daily routine of 
work and play, rest and recreation, competi- 
tions and co-curricular contests Leadership 
implies self-confidence and ability to inspire 
trust and obedience by valid personal ex- 
ample, mastery of the subject-matter and a 
continuing concern for the welfare of collea- 
gues and subordinates entrusted to one’s 
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care. Tins attribute is iiicuicatecl by prudent loyalty to one s creator, loyalty to one's 
decentralization of authority in the form of country, loyalty to one s family, loyalty to 
prefectoual system through which the weight one’s neighbour and loyalty to one's mnt of 
of accountability IS realized and appieciated work/livclihood. Insi.stence on and identifr 


by active association with Discipline Com- 
mittee, Mess Committee and Welfare Com- 
mittee, Character-formation emerges from 
the strenuous challenges of self-development, 
and IS acquired on the play-fields throiigli 
regular supervised games, spirited mter- 
housetoiunaments and annual athletic meet 
and annual day celebiation whicli symbolize 
disciplined piojection of students’ physical 
prowess and social maturity. Students 
imbibe a healthy spirit of give-and-take in 
sports contests, and sliaie the thrill of 
academic inquiry m classroom instruction 
The excitement and adventure of outdoor 
excursions and couises like hmi, ncc camps; 
the confirmation of knowledge through con- 
ducted educational tours; the etiquette- 
bound decorum of eating in a common 
mess, joyous participation in effectively run 
clubs and hobbies instil a good measure of 
self-reliance through specialized competence 
and a firm commitment to some worthy 
cause or a course of action, like the service/ 
production-oriented activities under the 
supw scheme, properly implemented and 
their outcomes periodically recorded. A 
courageous discharge of assigned duties, 
supplemented by light wielding of powers 
and privileges builds up the qualities of 
firmness, fairness and forthrightness. With 
suitable combination of piinitive and refor- 
mative steps in die form of phased, balanced 
punishments (mainly recreation-denials, but 
rarely outright expulsions or tortuous inflic- 
tions), warnings and reprimands, a sense 
of positive awareness is stirred; and personal 
involvement in vital issues and time-bound 
programmes is secured. Students’ attention 
is diverted habitually to this logical order of 
loyalties, linked with our Indian heritage 
and the enthusiasm of secular democracy: 


cation with these loyalties embody our 
dominant values and norms They foiin the 
fulcrum of om basic initiative and enter- 
prise, and arc our distinctive features for 
personal growth and collective excellence 
which is convincingly reflected m the 34,6 
per cent entrants to nda via the channel of 
18 Sainik schools. The gcneial benefit of our 
professionally biased teaclung/traniing is 
equally seen m the supeiior conduct of our 
very many students, acquitting themselves 
admirably in various civilian walks of life. 
After all, an institution’s meiit is never 
wholly gauged by the immediate statistical 
calculations, but by its long-range, mull- 
dimensional promise 

Suggestioits 

In order to make the existence and 
image of Sainik schools more significant 
and purposeful, the following far-reaching 
and immediate measures are suggested for 
quick, determined and uniform imple- 
mentation. 

1. The Board of Governors should have 
at least two crucial sittings a year to give 
timely policy direction for pressing financial 
and infrastructural problems, e,g, raising 
the quantum of present scholarship amonnt 
fixed several years back. The existing ad- 
hocism and isolation don’t tend to pro- 
mote cohesion, confidence and functional 
efficiency, 

2, There should be a permanent cell to 
coordinate and supervise the activities and 
achievements of each school against acknow- 
ledged performance indices like the actual 
NDA entrants each session, the quality/ 
quantity of cbse results of classes XII ah 
X along with the profile of internal exam 
results— subject/student-vvise, the tone o 
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discipline and co-curncular excellence This 
cell should be responsible for monitoring 
comprehensive school progress item-wise, 
guide, control and fix the blame for lapses 
and let-iips— administrative, academic .and 
fiiwncial. 

3, Outdated seivice rules, heavily 
iveightecl in favour of the employer and 
smicking of aiithorilarian flavour should be 
rationalized (vide Sainik schools in ferment. 
Malt Express, 2.11.1981). Claims of natural 
justice, light of rediessing grievances and 
ils suitable modalities, genuine internal 
democracy, the scope for representative 
administration, the provision for medical 
cover, pensionary and gratuity benefits, etc. 
are steps long overdue for making Sainik 
scliool service not only attractive but also' 
secure, 

4 Duality or dichotomy of control bet- 
ween the Sainik schools’' society and the 
state governments generates dilution of res- 
ponsibility, dispersion of roles, and provokes 
delays and confusion. Clear-cut demarcation 
of duties, areas of obligatory sanctions, 
advisory capacity and recommendatory 
authority should be definitively set out so 
that recognized channels of work are res- 
pected, and firm accountability for decisions 
and their implementation can be objectively 
pinpointed 

5 Since the state governments offer 
scholarships, they shotild conduct the all- 
India entrance examination for entry into 
Sainik schools. They alone should screen 
applications for the merit-cum-means scho- 
larship, along with the requisite arrangements 
for medical examination of successful candi- 
dates This vital exercise should be a part of 
their conscious commitment to the Sainik 
schools solely built,' financed and funded by 
them. 

6 Initial instalment of the scholarship 
amount should be released to the Sainik 
schools With thh opening of th'e academic 


session, along with other agreed consoli- 
dated giants for developmental schemes of 
school expansion and for routine repairs, 
replacements and renovations. 

7 The slate governments should be 
advised to help Saimk schools with subsi- 
dized food-stuffs, tax-free canteens, rent-free 
accommodation for all categories of staff 
and other allied services like the resources 
and expertise of the directorates of education 
which are presently quite aloof and 
alienated. 

8. The local board of administration 
should be more compact, authoritative and 
effective. Teachers’ representative can be 
associated with its deliberations and deci- 
sions. 

9 Budgetory arrangements, head-wise, 
must be scrupulously screened and minutely 
checked Any transgression, impropriety, 
irregularity must be seriously noted and 
instantly rectified after appropriate admoni- 
tion to the authorities concerned. 

10. Selection grade for masters must be 
impartially determined in close conformity 
with the guidelines embodied m Appendix A 
to the Board of Governors Sainik School 
Society’s letter No. FIO (l')/79/SSC dated 
March 198 1. 

11. Sainik school administiatioii should 
be rule-bound and service-inclined. It must 
not be a personalized close affair, reflecting 
ego, animus or arbiti ariness which lead to 
deep discontent, expressed in angry repre- 
sentations and legal wrangles 

12 Principal's powers and discretion 
should be clearly spelled out, and then used 
skilfully and sympathetically He should be 
judged by liis harmonizing inspiration, 
personal example of hard work, honesty and 
awakening of enthusiasm for institutional 
growth and workdrs’ professional advance- 
ment and well-being. Recruitment of staff 
ought to ' be criteria-based, and not subjec- 
tively ' manipulated, Penalties and recogfu- 
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tions must be explicitly justified. School 
income needs to be mcieased by stopping 
wastage and exercising strict contiol over 
contracts, issuance and consumption of food- 
stiiff and materials from stores through sur- 
prise checks and routine inspections. School 
reserve fund must be carefully diawn on, 
school resources must be wisely husbanded, 
clear-cut account must be rendered in proper 
form, duly audited 

13 Conditions of service and work for 
Class II, III and IV employees should be 
adequately improved and revised in the 
light of using prices, comparing these with 
the State/Central Government service rules 
Absence of medical facdity and pension are 
glaring lacunae Work accoimtabdity and its 
regular record, after periodic inspections/ 
evaluations, must be kept and communi- 
cated, Meritorious workers should be encou- 
raged, while the maligner and the mediocre 
should be alerted and activated, But the 
obstructionist, the exhibitionist and the 
saboteur need to be neutralized. 

14. Since competition inherently rejects 
more than selects, the drop-outs of Samik 
schools are enormous and depiessing. If 
successful candidates at UPSC examinations 
and SSD could be absorbed by the govern- 
ment in some lesser order of subordinate 
services (after mandatory spell of specialized 
tiaimng), the present pathetic state of mass 
rejections could be alleviated. This alter- 
native absoiption would go a long way to 
justify the vast government expenditure and 
the long professional training imparted Also 
this measure is both pragmatic and populist, 
apart from benefittmg the government and 
the students so sponsored and taught. For 
this piiipose, statutory provision will have to 
be built in the original bond executed between 
the principal and the students’ paients This 
step would also effectively answer the persis- 
tent query; ‘What is the corresponding return 
of Sainik school education, so heavily funded 


by the public cxchequci? 

15. Some consideration for the long 
training at the Sainik school, backed by 
government scholarship, can be shown to 
otherwise qualified students by ssBs for 
enhancing their chances to gel into nda. 

16 Teaching-training schedule at the 
Sainik schools must be rc-orgamied to focus 
itstlnusL on the realization of our speci- 
fic objecLive.s Unfit students —medically, 
academically or discipline-wise— must be 
weeded out promptly. Rejection of the 
undeserving and the indifferent is as impor- 
tant as the letention of the talented and the 
inteicstcd. 

17. Cooperation and harmonious be- 
haviour of the three officers as a team and 
then business-like relationship with the 
civilian staff are vitally mipoitant for the 
coirect growth of these prestigious institu- 
tions which must be run smoothly without 
any vested interests and aggressive coteries 
of influence and pressure. Open, above- 
board dealings are the fiist imperative, 
Consensus, and not imposition, shold be the 
dictum and condition of work and reform, 
Normative assessment of personality and 
performance should be the foremost require- 
ment, and this should be periodically made 
known foi the reference of employees. No 
hush-hush management, nor should behind 
the-scene framing’ be indulged in. 

18. Sainik schools must be well-an- 
chored, suitably funded and progressively 
updated through proper definition of their 
administrative, academic and financial 
commitments. Their role and orientation 
also need extensive projection and sound 
perspective so that these schools measure up 
to society’s expectations and their declared 
goals, coraraensnrate with the expenses in- 
curred. 

Conclusion 

Sainik school experiment in education 
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afliculatestlic urge of disciplined learning 
lid living, It feeds systematically nda, our 
premier national institute at Khadkyasala, 
apart from producing enliglitencd and 
lonouiable citizens It supplies ciedible 
direction to the military concept of leader- 
skip at the grassioot level, and also demo- 
cratizes educational opportunities, while 
piovlding success avenues to the weaker 
sections of society disregarding the limita- 
tions of birth, and socio-economic status,. 
Ittitsstress and slant: Sainik school teach- 
ing is imbued with effective nationalism 
aid integration. To the increasing degree 
the Sainik schools approximate the thiiist 
aid content of their training to that of the 
ndaIima policieslprogrammcs, and their 
popularity and credibility soar in public 
estimation. The complex of Sainik schools 
will progressively be counted as a leader 


(and not a mere follower) among the coun- 
try’s caieer-based centres of comprehensive 
education, If the service conditions of its 
staff are made attractive, if its training 
schedule is geared to maximize tangible 
results, if its role and status are rightly 
appreciated by the state goveriiments 
through generous grants-in-aid, and if the 
foregoing suggestions aie speedily put 
thiougli to remove persisting appiehcnsions 
and to buttress the morale and efficiency of 
its functionaries and bcneficiaiies, i.e the 
staff and students Let it be recorded that 
select and selective schools are now under 
way even in the USSR for nurturing the 
streak of excellence and for coping up with 
the pace and volume of change hour fast- 
moving world of technology. Quality, and 
not quantum, of progress is the chief guide- 
line of Sainik school contribution D 



Educational News 


Seinmar on educational 
journalism 

The JouL'nals Cell of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Tiaining is 
organizing a two-day seminar on educational 
journalism ou 28-29 January 1983. The 
purpose of organizing this seminal is to find 
out why negative stories in education sell 
and what are the major diflSculties in educa- 
tion PR work The seminar would also 
cxainiiic how special courses in educational 
joLiuialism could be initiated The major 
issues and piobleins proposed to be dis- 
cussed aic ■ 

1 . Meaning, nature and scope of educa- 
tional journalism 

2. Educational potentialities of journa- 
lism— how effectively arc these being 
exploited 

3 Priorities in educational journalism, 
c g. literacy, massive editorial 
reforms, etc 

4 Status of educational journalism 
vis-a-vis journalism courses and 
programmes 

5. Educational orientation in journa- 


lism, that IS, building education- 
oriented news stones 

6 Any other topic pertaining to educa- 
tional journalism t 

Scope of the seminar 

1 To find out the type of tiaming tlie 
journalists need or have m order to 
report on education. 

2. To investigate the reasons why only 
a negative story in education sells. 
This has a direct relationship witli 
the peiception of the reporter and 
also of the editor who buys that 
story Views from both sides, 
namely, of the reporters and the 
editors may be obtained m order 
to ascertain what is wrong with 
positive sloiies. 

3. Persons who are engaged in pr work, 
such as PROS from ugc, Delhi 
University, iit, ncert, etc. are 
involved m selling stories about 
their organization. They face ceitaia 
kinds of difficulties. Hence to fiail 
out fiom them what precisely are 
those difficulties which they face W 
making their news acceptable by the 
newspapers. 
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4, MexL only lo defence, education 
involves maximum number of people 
either m the form of students, book 
writers and publishers or as teachers 
And yet this magnitude of involve- 
ment does not appear fo be convey- 
ed by any newspaper There is some 
peifimctory news oi which hardly 
projects the basic problem. 

5 Number of universities offered 
courses in journalism So far, there 
are no courses in the field of educa- 
tional journalism Why this has now 
happened that education could also 
be consideied as part of joiunalism 
as such There are specially trained 
coirespondents on military affairs, 
economic affairs, agricultural affairs, 
etc. But very few could be called 
specialists m the area of education 
who report on education. The lack 
of pi Opel ttaming among the 
journalists regarding education is 
a matter which requires some kind 
of attention from universities. Pro- 
fessors m the universities may like 
to react on this point. 

Uucsco award for Tamil Nadu 

In recognition of the meritorious efforts of 
the Directorate of Non-formal and Adult 
Education, Tamil Nadu, in the direction of 
removal of illiteracy, unesco has awarded 
the prestigious nadezNda k. kuopskaya 
prize for 1982 to the Directorate of Non- 
formal and Adult Education, Madras, Tamil 
Nadu. The award consisting of a medallian, 
certificate and cash contribution of 
$ 6868.60 (Rs. 67,565 roughly) was received 
by Thiru J.A. Ryan, Director of Non-formal 
and Adult Educationa, Madras on 8 Septem- 
ber 1982 at the UNESCO Headquarters, Pans, 
France, from Dr Amadou-Mahtar. M’Bow, 


Director General of unesco duimg the 
International Literacy Day celeberation. 

The mteinaticnal Jury having examined 
the 33 nominations submitted by govein- 
meiits and non-governmental organizations 
and in compliance with the stipulations and 
criteria of the general rules has unanim- 
ously decided, firstly to award theNADEZHDA 
K. KRUPSKAYA prize to the Diiectorate of 
Non-formal and Adult Education of the 
State of Tamil Nadu, India for ' 

I. Conducting with dedication and 
resourcefulness a massive state-wide 
literacy campaign, within the fiamc- 
work of the Indian Adult Education 
Programme, which has already 
reached over a million participants 
m Tamil Nadu providing them with 
training m basic education, voca- 
tion skills and an awareness of their 
civic lights and responsibilities, 

2 successfully linking education to de- 
velopment by designing programmes 
based upon an analysis of prevailing 
social realities, an iindeislanding of 
the comprehensive needs of learners 
and the realization that progress 
requires awareness of individual 
rights as a means for promoting 
more equitable social relationship, 

3. mobilizing the full force of govern- 
ment behind the literacy campaign 
and enlisting the active support of 
institutions, including umversities 
and research centres, and voluntary 
organization; and 

4. carefully developing the infrastruc- 
ture required to sustain a massive 
campaign by providing for the large- 
scale training of literacy workersj 
the production of curricula and in- 
structional materials and the pro- 
vision of specialized assistance for 
research, monitoring and evaluation. 
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Adult education in the state 

Proguimnies of adult education aie ot 
great jinpoitance for the success of the pro- 
giamme of universalization of elementary 
education as well as for securing intelligent 
participation of the people in all programmes 
of national development. The Census of 
India 1981, places the population of Tamil 
Nadu at 483 lakhs— males m lakhs, 
females 239 lakhs Though the literacy rate 
of Tamil Nadu IS higher than the alHndia 
figures and the state’s 1971 figures, m abso- 
lute terms, there aie more illiterates than in 
any previous year. It is estimated that in 
the age-group 15-35, which is an important 
segment of population, there are 64 lakhs of 
illiteiates, a vast majority of them— about 
40 lakhs— women. Education of these is a 
stupendous task requiring the concerned 
efforts of governmental and non-govern- 
meiital agencies 

Though there were schemes of adult edu- 
cation in the past, they were confined to 
some selected areas and the impact of the 
scheme was not widely felt. However, in 
1976, a separate Department of Non-formal 
and Adult Education was set up in the state 
to operate the schemes of non-formal and 
adult education in a concerted manner with 
financial assistance from the central and 
state goivernments 

As a measure of child welfare and with a 
view to atti acting and retaining children in 
school the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu has 
launched the ‘free nutritious meal scheme’ 
for children in the age-group 2 to 10 all 
through the year The benefit of the scheme 
has already reached 60 lakhs of children 


and as a result the enrolment in schools has 
gone up 

This success will be followed up with 
vigour by stepping up the enrolment in the 
formal school system supplemented by non- 
formal system of education 

Educational project in Latin 
America should go operational 
next year 

An operation to solve the educational 
problems of Latin America and theCarib- 
bean by the year 2000 should move into its 
initial four-year execution stage next year. 
The interim regional intei-governmental 
committee for Unesco’, major project in edu- 
cation for the area proposed the plan and 
drafted the statutes of a permanent com- 
mittee to its carrying out after meeting in 
Santa Lucia from July 12 to 17. 

Main aims of the ambitious Unesco pro- 
ject are to eradicate illiteracy, to provide at 
least two years’ schooling for all children, 
and to improve the quality and efSciency of 
education To achieve these aims the 
committee recommended that the plan of 
action should be built on national strategies, 
established or to be set up, through a system 
of horizontal cooperation among the conn- 
tries of the region which would take account 
of the diversity of experience and make offer/ 
demand exchanges possible. Reinforcement 
of national institutions executing the major 
project was urged. 


Unesco Features □ 
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InteractioD Analysis (Theory and Research) 

K.K Vashishiha, Mehta Fine Au, Jaipui Roadi 
Ajmer, 1982, pp ix+lll. Price not mentioned 

A.lthougi-1 we are critical of our slack* 
ness m adopting innovations ni education 
particularly in teacher education, interaction 
analysis found a rather quick and mipoitant 
place amongst the techniques used for study 
of teacher hehaviour and has been lesponsi- 
ble for many an educational innovations. 
Flandeis wrote "The chances are better 
than 60 per cent that you will hear someone 
talking if you are in an elementary or secon- 
dary classroom ” It is a kind of dialectics 
which IS used by both teacher and pupil at 
different times and alsp at different levels. 
Teacher is not only there for guiding a stu 
dent hut also to learn about the student and 
that information helps him in making deci 
sions about what to do next m the course of 
his teaching Similarly, the student is not 
only learning but he is also providing infor- 
mation to teachers during the course of in- 
teraction The present monograph has two 
sections ; the first part deals with concepts 
of interaction analysis and the second with 
Flanders’ svstem of interaction analysis 


(fiAs) Although this system has been most 
widely used and is one of the most popular 
techniques for observing classroom interac- 
tion, it has less reliability about disenmma- 
tion and does not describe the totality of 
the classroom activity 11, however, does not 
involve various essential steps of teaching, 

It is tiLie that value judgements about teach- 
ing behaviours are to be avoided while using 
interaction analysis but managerial skills 
could not find appropiiale place in various 
systems. The author of this book has made 
an attempt to modify this system and has 
developed Ins own model named as Regional 
College of Education, Ajmer system of mte- 
laction analysis (ncEASiA), This system has 
ten categories out of which three have two 
sections each 

Special emphasis has been given to rele- 
vance of a particular type of classroom be- 
haviour to he judged by an expert observer 
with reference to the standard of particular 
class and desirability of certain classroom 
behaviours purposive silence has been re- 
cognized as a useful and necessary activity. 
Greenberg (1967) while comparing the work 
of five researchers in the field, i e Flanders, 
Hughes, Smith, Taba and Ballach pointed 
out that these researchers considered teachers 
as a free controlling agent in the classroom, 
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Greenberg observed that this assumption is 
very much open to question, and suggested 
that classroom should be seen as a total 
system for study. He advocates a system- 
oriented approach rathei than a teacher- 
oriented opproach for studying classroom 
beliavjour In this publication, particularly 
in the developed system of interaction analy- 
sis the author has tried to establish its utility 
in Indian conditions and also tried to assess 
and develop managerial skills among 
teacheis. Though it has its own limitations, 
it helps in specifically observing teachers’ 
attempts to motivate the students. On the 
basis of one study at the M Ed level, the 
authoi has established the supremacy of his 
own system on FJaiidei s’ system of interac- 
tion analysis and also mentioned that usabi- 
lity of the tool IS satisfactoiy (?) 

The second part of the monograph has 
been devoted to discussion on the recent 
research component in interaction analysis 
on the basis of 60 research studies surveyed 
by the author. However, it is a pity that this 
book does not review and summarize the 
outstanding contributions made by resear- 
chers abroad One hopes that this book will 
contribute towards the overall effectiveness 
of teacher behaviour and would be able to 
give direction and guidance to the beginners 
in the field of research in teacher education, 
more particularly in the field of teacher be- 
haviour It would have been better if the 
authoi had taken pains m going through the 
proofs of the book carefully so that the 
printing errors were not all that prominent. 

N.S Bhadauria 


Some of Our Children ' The Early Education 
of Children with Special Needs 

Chazan, M. et al Open Books Publishing Limited. 
West Compton House, England, 1980. pp, 260. 
Price : £ 12, 


T„l' concept of handicaps is related lo 
the cuiient area of educational psyclrelogy, 
These days its study is popular all over the 
world Literature is rapidly accumiikUng 
from careful studies of the incidence and 
causation of handicaps and their impact on 
emotional adjustment, personality, growth 
and development. The problem of handi- 
caps is, theiefoie, of considerable importance 
to both professioirals and parents and to the 
psychological development of the child 

The book under rcfciencc provides a de- 
tailed account of the school-going play- 
groups and home-based handicapped child- 
ren including their lelalionship with parents 
The piescnt publication is based on authors’ 
research project. The book is built up in 12 
chapteis. Chapter 1 ‘Jntioduction’ lays down 
the research procedure and sample for the 
pilot study of handicapped children, 
Chapter 2 ‘Prevalence of early handicap' 
consists the number and nature of the pro- 
blems uncovered by the large-scale screening 
survey which was the first stage in the le- 
seaich programme. There is basic informa- 
tion on the prevalence of handicapping con- 
ditions in young children which lies in decid- 
ing on an acceptable and agreed definition 
of the term ‘handicap’ The thiid chapter, 
‘Discoveiy of handicap’ elaborates the dis- 
covery of handicap and the Warnock Report 
(des 1978). There is also ia mention of 
purpose of screening with considerable 
emphasis in this chapter. In Chapter 4 
‘Assessment’ the anthoi shave discussed the 
assessment of handicap with the proper 
assessment instruments and procedures, 
Chapter 5 ‘The parents ; Problems and sen 
vices’ focusses on the home environment of 
the handicaps. The parental interviews with 
particular attention to those children who 
were entirely home-based, have also been 
enumerated. 

The sixth chapter ‘The contribution of 
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tlic play gi'oup' presciiLs the special coiatri- 
biition of play-groups to the general well- 
being of young childien Chapter 1 ‘Special 
schools and units’ gives, firstly, a brief over- 
all pictuie of the provision of special schools 
and units foi young handicapped children 
m the two local authorities taken as sample 
in the research study and then on to discuss 
how the ten children in the child study 
sample who were placed in a special school 
or unit weie faring. In Chapter 8 ‘School 
befoie five’ the authors have shown the 
number of handicapped children in ordinaiy 
nursery schools and classes and their place- 
ment with a suitable sample Chapters 9 and 
10 on ‘Children with special needs in ordi- 
nary schools’ point out that young children 
with problems have the same basic needs as 
any other young children and that the edu- 
cational aims relevant to the age-group 
apply to them also, There is a detailed dis- 
cussion from a variety of angles regarding 
what is being done for handicapped children 
in ordinary schools. 

The concluding chapters (11 and 12 ) 
attempt to bring the various strands togetlrer 
in the nutshell of the research project and 
point Its implications for future policy and 
practice. The appendix contains a faiily 
detailed write-up on the methodology of the 
study and some of the lesearch mstiuments 
designed by the authors. In the present 
arrangement, the authors have shown table- 
wise the screening schedules, the child study 
sample and teachers’ opinions to the extent 
to which special needs were being met. In 
the end the book contains many valuable 
references and also the index. 

The book is written systematically in a 
fluent and simple language. The book may 
equally interest school teachers, psychiatrics, 
nurses, physicians, social workers, psycho- 
logists and para-professionals who work with 
abnormal children and youth, A knowledge 
of this research project will be helpful to 


students in child psychology, pcisonahty, 
abnormal psychology, special education and 
psychiatry It is an equally important book 
for those who are involved with young child- 
ren with special needs and especially by 
those who mlhiencc educational and health 
policy. 

RAMESH K SriARMA 


Planning Education for Development 
(Vols. I-IV) 

Russell G. Davis (Ed) Cenlie foi Sliidics m Edu- 
cation and Development, Haivaid Giadiiale 
School of Education, Cambiidge, Massachiisells, 
1980, pp 421 


T 

i. HE book under review is the second 
volume m the edited series ‘Planning Educa- 
tion for Development’, Tins volume deals 
with models and methods for systematic 
planning of education The treatment of the 
subject m this volume is spread in five parts 
divided into It chapters. 

The text explains various techniques and 
methodologies which aie m vogue for popu- 
lation projection, enrolment projection, man- 
power planning methods, area planning and 
school mapping. The techniques and models 
have been explained with illustrations from 
the field. In case of manpower planning, the 
case studies of Chile and The Dominican 
Republic have been quoted for purpose of 
illustration. While discussing the projecting 
project, productivity and employment in the 
areas of manpower planning In these count- 
ries, the text explains both basic as well as 
alternative methods of manpower planning. 
The latter method has been used as a case 
for estimating the demand and supply of the 
labour force in more realistic manner. 
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Besides Systems Models, other planning 
methods like pert, benefit-cost analysis, 
heuristic methods have also been explained 
which could also be applied in the field of 
educational planning. The treatment of cost- 
analysis and futurology in this volume is 
admittedly (by the editors) not in proportion 
to the importance of these topics in the 
general field of planning However, the 
treatment of the subject of educational plan- 
ning methods shall deserve appieciation from 
those educational planners who are con- 


fronted with such problems in their task, 
Use of appendices under each chapter and 
selected bibliography for further references 
makes the task of readers easy, The educa- 
tional planners and administrators in the 
developing countries will find this volume 
informative, instructive and well document- 
ed. The book IS also useful to research 
scholars particularly engaged in the field of 
educational planning and administration, 

V P Garg P 
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BoiE, Nemai Sadhan 

Racism, Slriiggle for Equality and Indian 
Nationalism Calcutta' Firma KLM Pvt. Ltd , 
1901, pp.275, 

The book deals with racial aspects of British 
colonial rule in the Indian subcontinent and 
its impact on the growth of discontent and 
political unrest. The study shows that the 
inability of British administration to remove 
race distinctions was primarily responsible 
for the ultimate loss of faith among all 
classes of Indians in British rule in India 
Racial discrimination was the only issue 
which cut across socio-economic and reli- 
gious barriers and was a master of grave 
concern to the entire population. It was the 
single most important cementing force m the 
rise of Indian nationalism. The author has 
highlighted the unique importance of racial 
discrimination, most glaringly evident in the 
law courts, how it affected the course of 
political agitations and shaped the political 
ideas and outlook of the people, 

Chatehh, Rakhahari 

Unions, Politics and the State. A Study of Indian 
Labour Politics New Delhi. South Asia Publi- 
shers, 1900, pp. 260. 

The outhor looks upon labour unions less as 


movement than an organization and directs 
itself to the question why the workers’ 
unions fail to exert any voice in the making 
of policies and decision-making even though 
they are constantly increasing in number 
The author has undertaken a thorough orga- 
nizational analysis of the unions focusing on 
issues such as their orgnizational goals and 
efficiency, mtra-union factionalism, personal 
leadership, etc taking political parties and 
public policies as critical environmental 
variables. The study which is based on field 
work conducted in India between late 1973 
and early 1975, throws new light on the 
unions’ situation in India but it also marks a 
definite departure in its analysis of nature of 
the Indian state and further it calls for revi- 
sion of some of the basic assumptions of 
pluralist theory. The hook approaches the 
question of labour unions from a specifically 
political science standpoint; it looks upon 
them as organized interest groups operating 
m an environment shaped by political parties 
and public policy. Looked that way, one 
finds that the unions in India are faced with 
a genuine dilemma' while the economic 
course of action appears attractive but 
barren, political action is becoming risky 
Too much is the power of state against 
which they have to move. 
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Idiieison, DeNZ[L 

Piinjnb Castes Races, Castes and Tubes of the 
People of Panjab, New Delhi; Cosmo Piiblicalions, 
1981, pp 338 

The author gives the pedigrees of the castes, 
tracing them to whence they sprang and 
shows what they now remain. Every caste, 
from the highest standard to the low'est 
classes of aborigines and oiitcaste, is le- 
viewed m detail. The author has attempted 
to give anything like a general survey of the 
caste and tribes system as it exists m Panjab. 

Ketterer, Richard F 

Coiniiltatwn and Education m Mental Health, 
Pi'ohlems and Pi'ospoct,s London Sage Publi- 
calions, 19SI, pp 245 (Sci^e Studies in Comtnii- 
nily Menial Henlili,\o\ 3. Edited by Richard 
H Price) 

The author traces the histoiy of consulta- 
tation, education, prevention, and the 
development of c and E within the cmhc 
movement His own extensive research on 
four c and e programmes establishes a frame- 
work for assessing and comparing c and e 
efforts and for describing c and e as an 
administrative entity These studies also 
explicate the lole of c and e in the cmhc 
approach. The author examines the state of 
the art of c and E practice, pioviding a 
classificalion of c andE intervention methods 
and discussing specific techniques and stia- 
tegies including viable social action stra- 
tegies currently beyond the scope of most 
c,and E programmes. The knowledge and 
skills required for effective service delivery 
are explored as well as problems involved in 
managing c and e programmes. The author 
conculdes with a look at the future of c and 
E programmes. Among his concerns are the 
needs for new guidelines and standards, for 
expanded research and development 'acti- 


vities, and for a broader community base 
for c and e and prevention 

Ki-ausmeier, Herbcrt J. and Sipple, Thomas S. 

Learning and Teaching Concepts: A Slialegyfor 
Testing Appheatwns of Theoiy New Yoitc, 
Academic Press, 1980, pp. 228 

Tiic book presents a theoiy of cognitive 
learning and development, a generic model 
for arranging instruction to provide for 
differences among students. Applications of 
theory and the instructional model for 
teaching the process concepts of science were 
identified and tested in 13 controlled experi- 
ments m two palled sets of schools The 
research strategy and results of the experi- 
ments are repoited and discussed m the book, 
The book has four major features' (i)lt 
deals with the basic concepts of science, such 
as obseivmg, inferring, and predicting, (it) 
Classroom applications of the theory of cog- 
nitive learning and development areidentified 
and tested Similarly, applications of a gen- 
eric model of arranging instruction to meet 
individual students entering cognitive be- 
haviours are tested. (iii) The research strategy 
that was employed to test the applications is 
discussed. Thirteen experiments were con- 
ducted and each of these experiments was 
replicated simultaneously, (iv) The applica- 
bility of the theory of conceptual learning 
and development and also the applicability 
of the generic model to educational settings 
have been verified. 

I I 

McRevnolds, Paul (Ed.) 

Advances in Psychological Assessment, Vol. b 
San Fiancisco; Jossey-Bass Publisheis, 1978, 
pp. 397. 

This is the fourth volme in an on-going 
series and is an up-to-date survey of key 
assessment advances m clinical psychology, 
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iiiolWational psychology, and personology. 
The contributions written by authorities in 
the fields, specifically for this volume, inform 
practitioners and imnstigators of the many 
new assessment techniques now available in 
then* areas of specialization, explain refine- 
ments and new applications for standard 
assessment techniques, and provide the bioad 
technical information necessaiy to determine 
the adequacy and usefulness of available 
techniques for particular assessment prob- 
Icms, Each of the fust six chapters focuses 
on the usefulness of a particular assessment 
instriiinenl oi gioup of instuiments Tire 
author pieseiits an innovative new techni- 
ques for meaSLiimg non-verbal coinmimi- 
cations, two new tests of psychological 
impact of physical enviionmcuts, foiii inslvii- 
ments for evaluating sclf-actuahzation, anew 
inventory for assessing personality variables 
of normal populations and analyses of 
special scales of the Minnesota Multipliasic 
Personality Inventory and of improvisational 
approaches to assessment The last six 
chapters shift the perspective to particular 
clinical and research areas and examine the 
assessment techniques most useful in each 
area, It also includes surveys of technique, s 
for measuring assertiveness, self-disclosure, 
depression, memory disorders, cognitive 
style, and curiosity. 


S D, Singh and Pothen, K,P. 

Slum Cliikhen of India. New Delhi' Deep & 

Deep Publications, 1982, pp 110, 

The authors have dealt with the concept, 
causes and medico-social aspects of the 
slum, its social composition, the place of 
slum child in society, the psychological and 
behavioural problems of slum children, the 
daily routine of slum children, their health 
and nutritional status and their education, 


The book also highlights the icsponsihihty 
of society toward slum children, the state’s 
lole m improving the lot of slum children, 
and the future of slum childien m India 


Taimni, K,K, 

Tiainnig and Di'i'cbpmmit oj Hiinian Resomccs m 
Coopeialives New Delln Sai in Hi others, 1979, 
PP 227 

The book picsents an integiated strategy for 
tiainmg coopeiative employees placed at all 
levels within a coopeiative system, and 
dwells upon not only the mechanism of 
identifying irainmg needs and strategy for 
meeting them but also on issues like deve- 
loping training material, choosing appro- 
priate tiaining techniques, background of 
tramei's and such other issues as have a close 
bearing on the effectiveness of training of 
cooperative employees Only a few develop- 
ing countries, for instance, have manpower 
that can really run a marketing and distri- 
biition-ciim-retailing complex or an agricul- 
tural banking system, fewer still have facili- 
ties for training and developing the required 
manpower. Thus entire strategy for deve- 
loping coopeiative sysleni m the third woild 
countries may completely fail, if care is not 
taken at the same time to tram and develop 
thousands of persons that aie needed to run 
it The success of cooperative system is 
linked with the speed and efficiency with 
which facilities are created for providing this 
essential input- 

Toppo, Sita 

Dynamics of Ediicalwnal Development in Tubal 

India. New Delhi Classical Publicalions, 1979, 

pp. 2B8. 

Tim author has attempted to understand the 
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appi'oach to analyse the role of traditional 
youth dormitories, the so-called indigenous 
educational centres, with that of schools, 
colleges and modem teaching methods. Since 
education has an intrinsic 1 elation with cul- 
ture, the need for an anthropological 
approach to the education in tribal areas has 


been highlighted. The present study evolves 
an educational anthropology with concep- 
tual facts and processes. In short, the book 
throws light on levels of educational deve- 
lopment among the tnbals of Chotanagpur, 

K.L Luthra □ 


Just published 

Fourth All India Educational Survey 

Price 

Rs, 99; I 30; £ 10 00 


The ncert has biought out the present feature as a result of a survey conducted as 
on 30.9.1978 covering all recognized schools from primary upw'ards to junior 
colleges. It contains wealth of information regarding the availabiJity of schools in 
rural habitations covering all types of rural population, management of schools, 
enrolment of children in rural/urban areas, etc. A salient feature of the survey is the 
information about the availability of educational facilities m all habitations pre- 
dominantly populated by the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, enrolment 
among these communities and number of teachers belonging to these communities, 
The present publication contains a comparison between the third All India Educa- 
tional Survey (31 12 73) and the present survey (30 9.1978) 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

' 7 /£ invites articles jpapers on the impact of 
ekcational research on classroom practicesi 
policy decisions. Specific examples where 
this impact is apparent may be given. ■ ' ' 

General Editor' 




1 



Research and the Classroorn 


T 

IME and again a question is posed to the educationists ; What 
is the impact of rcseaich of classroom teaching? While the spirit of asking this 
question is undeniably Just, the tone needs to be a bit mild and informed. It is 
like asking a question : We gave you ten rupees to buy goods and services what 
did you bring us back ? Very relevant question, indeed ! But the answer is very 
small tangible materials. Perhaps wc tend to forget that research in education is 
not comparable to industrial research or medical research. If industrial research 
has a few centuries old history and the medical research history as old as the 
civilization itself— the same cannot be said of education. The history of educa- 
tional research is of very recent origin It has neither been of fundamental type 
nor has it covered much of methodological ground. We merely know by now 
that classroom behaviour is largely dependent on its setting and social climate. 
We also know that classroom behaviour is dependent on the school climate as 
such which in turn means administrative climate. We have learnt to analyse 
social skills of students and a bit about how does one learn or tire of learning. 
A few studies do tell us about the learning patterns of the first generation learn- 
ers In fact, we aie still gathering information about the numerous aspects of 
classroom behaviour and trying which of the methods are successful either in a 
formal or non-formal situation We have yet to finalize whether or not to make 
a definitive recommendation in this regard. 

In a fluid situation like ours, and with lack of definite information the im- 
pact on research in a common classroom is difficult to assess. But surely experi- 
ments are on in various fields and departments of education. The textbooks have 
improved— their printing , get-up, etc. are positively better than what they once 
were. Teachers are getting better orientation to teaching than before and the 




Indian ization of Education and Philosopljy 

A Critique 


W,A. SiDDIQUI 

lecturer, Regional College of Sducoflon, Ajmer 


T 

J-N THE sphere of education 
today our'academicians are striving hard after 
clarifying, specifying and even justifying the 
concept of ‘Indianization’. If somebody, out 
of cariosity, asks : Is the concept of Indianizaf 
tionnot very similar to the notion of .what we 
already know as ‘aculturation’, ‘enculturu: 
lion’, or ‘resuscitation’ ? The answer is norm- 
ally given in. negation “No, this' is some- 
Ihing, different from .what we usually mean hy 
these terms,” 

Then, what does exactly 'Indianization’ 
mean '1' There arenas many conflicting and per- 
plexing answers and explanations'to thiS' ques- 
tion as there areispecialists in the field. In the 
opinion of some modernists, “Indianization is 
aolliing but a ‘fad’, or a ‘catchword’ that has, 
however, been imported in the educational 
spheres from political circles and represents, a 
typical characteristic mode of expression.’ 
Others, .who ^matter in., some, socio-political 
arena, would say that “it is i more ionless' an 
etlogistic terrn u^ed for emitting our antense 


nationalistic feelings,” Another .group of spe- 
cialists, while taking cue from, a line of 
Indian thinjeers and reformers guch.as Sri Auto- 
bindp, R.N. Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, J.L 
Kehru.Dr, Radhakrishuaji, Dr. Iqbal ap.d many 
others, exert that ‘Indianization’ is ^ot any 
new term Jhjs, has be.en einpha|ized for.lopg 
by.ournationalleaders. Audi in,uttermg such 
exhortative phrases, the purpose of our great 
leaders was mainly to inspire the entire nation 
to confide in and have, a .reverence for old 
traditions, habits, customs andcuitqrp of Ifidia- 
While analysing then-concept pf. ‘Indianh,, 
zation’, anothei- problem, ts oftpnjaiserJ .that . 
‘Indianization’ (according to tfie pfopoupder.^- 
of this theory) is not tO‘be .eqnated:yvith the - 
term ‘nationaJism’ or, ‘nationalization!,, ah, , 
though 'the 1 nationalistie feeling or- ^6.-s,p,jfjt , 
of patriotism tacitly worksi there,- !Ind,tpi?^ - 
tion’, according to its proponen|s,.-pjiftli|aisi?e^[ 
what is charffcterisinaliyl iti.its;aatpre 
and form.* Th'uSi frflm"thpii? asae5tK)nSi’0i“f-i 
mayiilogiealiy draw 
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1. That, Indianization is an activity of 
resuscitation v/hich believes emphati- 
cally in reviving the old culture, 
customs and traditions of India. 

2. That, Indianization adheres to dis- 
criminating what IS ‘really Indian’ in 
its purest form from what is ‘un- 
Indian’. 

3. That, Indianization as apiocessmay 
be applied to any situation which 
needs to be IncUanized, May be it is 
a political, social, psychological, or 
exclusively an educational one. 

Thus, in its literal meaning, the concept of 
‘Indianization’ along with its main objectives 
(stated above) culminates in the theoiy of 
‘revivalism’ or regression. Indianization, as 
opposed to the theory of liberalism and uni- 
versalization, believes m the philosophy of 
conservatism. And, thus, with this meaning 
and clarification in mind, the term Indianiza- 
tion may further be studied in the speeches 
and writings of our great national, political 
and social leaders. Although they made a 
vigorous use of this term, at the same time 
they differed in its interpretations on the basis 
of their differing philosophical views. 
Certainly, when' Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru 
or Dr. Radhakrishnan spoke about ‘Indiani- 
zation” they never meant the same Indianiza- 
tion what commonly we have been hearing 
from the modern revivalists of our time. (The 
authdl is often scared when he beholds that a 
great number of academicians are making use 
of this terrh without any prior serious thought.) 
On this very thesis, the author, therefore, 
asserts, that Indianization now ought to be 
cohsidered mainly from two philosophical 
viewpoints' : (i) Indianization -^the Gandhian- ■ 
way, and (it) Indianization-^from the reviva- 
lists’ point of view. 

■' T would, now, due. to 'my own logical 
re'a'sons, prefer to base my further discussion’ 
in (his |iaper’in the li^ht of fhe.Gqndbiqn way 


of Indianization; for I understand that what- 
cvei our country needs in the name of Indiaai- 
zatioii today, that is a liberal and progressin 
Indian outlook emanated in our glorified joji 
(as we sec in a countiy like Japan). The idea 
IS further elaborated in the words of Dr 
Radhakrishnan ; 

For a nation to grow the people must have 
a knowledge of having worked together in 
the past and the will to work together in 

the future National feeling is sustained 

by the love of the land in which we live 
the historical traditions we inherit and the 
hope for a common future. We remember 
the past, are alive to the present and work 
for the future.i 

Thus, the impact of the Gandhian way of 
Indianization may be seen later m the prolific 
writings, in the thought and actions of out 
intellectuals and academicians who embraced 
the Gandhian outlook and cairied his great 
mission in the length and brerdth of this vast 
country. To name a few ; Dr. Zakir Husain, 
K.G. Saiyidain, Huinayiin ICabir, Shriman 
Narain, and many others have, time and again, 
impressed the Gandhian philosophy upon 
every aspect of our Indian life. Pfof. K,G. 
Saiyidain, while consideiing the programme 
of national reconstruction and tacitly discuss- 
ing the problem of Indianization. elucidiates* : 

This is, in fact, the inspiration of our entire 
programme of national reconstruction,., In 
dealing .with this problem ,we have to 
reckon with the pull of opposing forces of 
revivalism and modernism, which operate 
in every sphere of oui life. In this battle 
we have to .adopt a critical, rather than a 

Radliakrislman, The Present, Crisis in Failh, 
110, Hind Pocket Books, Delhi. 

“K.G. Saiyidain, Education, Culture and llu 
Sbeial Order, Chap. 5, Asm Publishing House, 

WS - ' , 
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doctrinaire approach to both, with greater 
emphasis on the capacity to meet the new 
challenges. There are some valuable 
elements of our cultural heiitage which we 
must guard and cherish with solicitude but 
we should also have the resolute courage 
to discard whatever is reactionary or obs- 
curantist and stands in the way of our 
going forward, 

la the opinion of the author, thus, and the 
views upheld by our distinguished thinkers, 
such expressions as Tndiainzation’, ‘flindus- 
tanizatioiT, ‘Nationalization’ or ‘Moderniza- 
tion’ should be used and employed in a 
guarded manner. Particularly, iu education, 
which IS characteristically an abstract process 
of human development, a universal concept 
of knowledge expressions like ‘Indianization’ 
or. so to say, ‘Hindustanization’, seem neither 
desirable nor logical. What we actually 
mean, when we intend to speak such terms, 
is to impress upon our countrymen 
that We no longer want to work under the 
situations which are altogether of different 
origin, not belonging to this land, and whose 
roots are lying somewhere in alien countries. 
Certainly, such a view is amendable. We 
must be proud of what our country has 
cherished m the past and ‘work together for 
the future’, But never in a way that all be- 
comes a mockery. Let us now take up the 
specific problem of Indianization of teacher 
education. 

Indianization and New Teacher 
Education Curriculum 

While the process of Indianization is at 
all levels of education -being pondered upon, 
the teacher education in our country can no 
more be an exception, or remain in ‘isolation’. 
It is, after all, the teachers who are our nation- 
builders and without then shouldering res- 


ponsibility with the rest of nation, neither 
can education be Indianized nor the educands. 
So, with this educational commitment to the 
nation, our top educationists, academicians, 
and experts in the field of teacher education 
engaged themselves in discussing this issue at 
large. Experts in the field came forward with 
a plethora of literature on chiselling the grand 
educational model and make it truly Indian. 
Thus, the courses and curricula of teacher 
education were reviewed and revised. The 
contents of the courses have either been alto- 
gether changed or ‘Indianized’. 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that, presently, a great deal of refoimative 
work in the sphere of teacher education has 
been proposed by the National Council for 
Teacher Education. The nctb in its preamble 
of the report on Teacher Education Curri- 
culum observes®; “The existing system appears 
to be static and rigid to cope up with the new 
national goals. It provides the student-teacher 
very little awareness of the role education can , 
play 111 transforming the present Indian 
spciety into a truly democratic, socialist and 
secular society that we wish to build up in this 
country” In such a manner the Council ex- 
presses its allegiance to the national goals in 
general and the corresponding ‘new goals’ for 
teacher education in particular. But, no where, 
in its framework, the Nci^ has used or high- 
lighted the phrase, ‘Indianization’, as it is 
now, time and again, being used and empha- 
sized by several educationists (Recently, 
some authors have come up with such inter- 
pretations in the leading Indian educational 
journals.) 

Undoubtedly, the role of the nctb is 
commendable in so far as it has brought 
considerable changes in reconstituting the 
curriculum for a new programme of 


’‘Teacher ^ducalian Cuiriculum; A Framework, 
Para 1-2, NCERT, 1973 
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teacher education in the country. This 
may be further stressed that while making 
such proposals m its framework, the major 
and most important objective before the 
NOTE was to produce a migue model of 
teacher education at the national level— a 
model which may partly look 'task-oriented’, 
and partly scholastic but mainly to suit “ihc 
changed political and socio-economic situ- 
ation in the country.” 

But, the sad aspect of this whole exercise 
was that while revising and reconstituting the 
'philosophical and sociological foundation’ 
segment (A popular foundation course of 
education offered at B Ed. and M.Ed. in our 
teacher training colleges), the specialists of 
this particular working group of the note, 
failed to produce a better model. Whether ■ 
did the widespread spectre of ‘Indianization’ 
or ‘modernization’ not allow them to think 
seriously over this valuable content, or just 
for fear of schism they threw out the philoso- 
phical segment, and, thus, renamed it as 
'Teacher and education in the emerging 
Indian 'society', 

In the light the above observations, the 
author now wishes to offer his comments 
categorically, viz. (i) the course (philosophi- 
cal and sociological) which has now been re- 
named and short-formed as teis, and (i7) the 
views expressed by some educationists ap- 
praising and interpreting this particular new 
course with an emphasis on ‘Indianization’. 
This is as follows : 

■ 1. The' 'very title of the course ‘teacher 
and education in the emerging Indian 
society’, does itself not represent a 
complete and comprehensive picture 
of the whole content The title at 
first sight seems to be a topic or sub-’ 
uiiit of any' larger unit. Moreover, 
the short form of this course this, as 
inscribed by some educators, ridicules 
the whole seriousness of this subject- 


matter Some of us, oilt of their 
creative humour, may prefer to spen 
and pronounce it as ‘tease’, 

2. Coming to the contents specific of this 
course, one does not take much time to 
discern that either there is too much re- 
petition of the same topics or the short 
topics distributed under ‘modules’ and 
‘practicum’ almost carry the similar 
problems related to ‘society’ or ‘com- 
munity’ In the name of philosophy 
probably the course makers have 
made a very indiscreet use of such 
terms, as ‘concept of good life’, 
‘values and aspirations’, ‘democratic 
social order’, ‘Indianization’, ‘na- 
tional development’, ‘equality of edu- 
cational opportunities’, ‘better life’, 
and so on. 

Obviously, one can say at a glance that‘ this 
newly designed course is for anything but not 
for philosophy, nor even leading to a course 
of foundation of education This author has 
certainly not been unmindful of' this fact 
that such a course should not be conducive to 
the emerging Indian situation, or that it 
should be unnecessarily loaded with unin- 
teresting and irrelevant theoretical and philo- 
sophical postulates, nor does he oppose the 
idea of ‘Indianization’, ‘modernization’ or 
‘functionalism’ in education. What is, in 
fact, urgently felt ■ here philosophy being the 
most wanted segment of a teacher education 
programme has not been given due cognizance 
in the new curriculum for teachers. 

When the author makes a critical evalu- 
tion of this newly proposed content it is found 
that experts of this particular working group 
have probably done away with the Course of 
philosophy in edncationf‘just because of their 
craze for Indianization^ Here the acolaiming 
words of Seshadri are mteresting'to' note; 

By,, denying a separate 3 tatps,for pl^jlo-' 
sophy of education as a disciplin? th; 
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i NOTE has done great service to putting an 
end'to the miscellaneous exhortatory talk 
about education that is cuiiently being 
paddled as philosophy of education and 
' thereby opening avenues for fresh thinking 
on the Indianization of education courses.* 

Thus a veiy few pertinent questions come 
up : Why did we not think of bringing any 
Improvement in the existing segment of philo- 
sophy of I education couise which has long 
been m practice in our teacher training col- 
leges ’’ Why did we overlook the tact tliat 
units of 'Study containing philosophical topics 
111 this course were dealt by those immature 
teacher-educators who, could not even spell 
the word ‘philosophy’ correctly Last but not 
the least, '.why did we not realize that the 
study of a philosophic discipline at .(he level 
of Bachelor and Master of Education was an 
added experience to our prospective teachers 
to think critically and encounter numerous 
educational problems reflectively. 

Probably the experts of the working group 
might be having weil-worded answers in 
defense of their arguments, But a unanimous 
thinking of a large number of insightful 
teacher-educators in the country is this that 
the new course content replaced by the prac- 
tising foundation course of philosophy, of 
education conveys nothing but to gathering 
faets and infonnatiou about present day 
Indian society or community. If, however, 
the objective in the proposed course was to 
give high weighlageto, the prevailing -Indian 
socio-economic conditions, then, accordingdo 
sorne educators, this could have been done 
Otherwise, by givipg, at least 50 per pent 
weightage to philosophic coptent as we have 
been having in the present syllabus, Butj the 
author of the article ‘Indianization of philo- 
sophy of education’, who is after justifying and 
hying to impress upon his readers tha,t the 

*C, Seshadri, Indianization of Philosophy ofEdu- 
eation, Journal of Indian Education, VU, I. May 1981 


note's -new course in reference is an ‘Indiamz- 
ed couise of philosophy’, or say, that this has 
potentiality to be Indianized tn such a manner, 
creates a lot of confusion and chaos m the 
minds of those who know clearly what these 
concepts, ‘Indianization’, ‘education’ and 
‘philosophy’ mean and are all about. 

Can Philosophy of Education be Indianized ? 

In the light of this overall , view . about 
Indianization, its meaning and philosophy, the 
NICE’S proposed curnculum for teacher edu- 
cation and Its newly designed , courses known 
as TBis, we will now pointedly discuss hoW' far 
were justified in saying that concepts like -'phi- 
losophy’ and ‘education’ can be Indianized or, 
for that matter, 'philosophy of education’ can 
be so Indianized As, recently, some such 
disparaging efforts have been made to popu- 
larize the idea of ‘Indianization of philosophy 
of education’. In this connection Seshadri 
pleads the case of Indianization of philosophy 
of education in the following maimer : 

Indianization of this subject [philosophy 
of education) is to be conceived . on the 
lines of what the National Council for 
Teacher Education [NCTE) has said on 
this subject m connection with psychology. 
On this view Indianization of phiJospphy 
of education should mean not a refusal to 
take the due note of the critical, and.gnaly- 
• Heal method of modern philosophy which 
has had a world-wide influenqe on, issues 
' which arise in the distmctly Ipdian social 
and cultural context in just the. . same -way 
as Indianization of science.® 

Seshadii, thus, instead of majting,his .o-hjec- 
tives clear as what, specifically he pjeaiis by 
.‘Indianization’ and how philosophy of tcd^iioa- 
tign,.can he, Indianized, ujakes seyeifal icqhtra- 
dictorjs assertmtts jn tfie above, ^t^tq^aent ,aiid 

®ibid. 
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amalgamates Ihe whole issue. His first view 
that Indian ization of philosophy of education 
IS to he ‘'conceived on the lines of what the 
NCTE has suggested in legaid to a course of 
, educational psychology" admonishes in other 
words, that whatever the NCTB has done in 
Indianizmg the new couise of psychology will 
also he justified in a couise of philosophy, 
irrespective of this fact that both these dis- 
ciplines differ much in so far as their educa- 
tional objectives are concerned. Moreover, 
this type of admonition is nothing more than 
a forecast, since both these new couises are 
yet to be ‘tried out’ in our teacher training 
colleges. 

Further, Seshadn has suggested in his 
article referred to above that in Indianizmg 
the philosophy of education, we must not 
forget to take refuge in the “critical and ana- 
lytical method of modern philosophy which 
■has a world-wide influence", and so on. This, 
to my mind, is another way of de-Indianizing 
things what in the name of Indianization we 
wish to do. If we are looking towaid Western 
countries for their method, their approach in 
dealing with our ‘philosophy of education’ 
then how we can be certain in not teaching 
our students their ideas, iheir philosophy. Pro- 
bably, Seshadn is oblivious of the great 
labours made by our ancient and modern 
philosophers in the field of analysis-synthesis 
or logic. Thus, Seshadri, who is pleading with 
the “analytical method of modem philosophy” 
because it “has a worldwide influence," or it 
may be helpful iu Indianizmg our course of 
philosophy, has made an ill-advised statement 
which is rather uncalled for m our present 
context. 

Conversely, we should stress, now, that 
whatever devices and methods we have dis- 
covered or can discover from our own cherish- 
ed past, we must revive and apply them wisely 
to meet the challenges of the present. I never 
mean here that for sake of Indianization w'e 
should reject whatever seems alien or foreign 


to this country. We should rather welcome 
the new vistas of humau knowledge and wis- 
dom, and discoveries made in other parts of 
the woild But, at the same time, we should 
safeguard ouiselves not to be too dependent 
upon that this countiy does not belong to, or 
forgetting what already in abundance is here. 
Let us, now, before considering the case of 
‘philosophy of education’ properly, make a 
brief assessment of the words education and 
philosophy in their barest possible foims. 

Education, as said earlier, being necessari- 
ly auniveisal concept, a process of human 
development, a central concept of know- 
ledge, neither it is Indian nor American. It 
is only a system that discriminates between 
Indian and American, Japanese and Chinese 
education. Thus, on this logical ground it 
would be absuid on our part if we ignore 
completely the very characteristics of this 
universal process of education and go on 
fighting for a thing which in reality does 
not exist. What, m fact, may be ludiani- 
zed or pass through the process of Indiaiiiza- 
tion that is the educational system of this 
country and not education in itself. 

Similarly, philosophy like science, as most 
of my colleagues would agree, is an activity of 
finding truth in the cosmos. It is a univeisal 
search for reality. Thus, in its barest possible 
form, a philosophic or a scientific phenomenon 
can never be distinguished as Indian or 
Western. It is, in fact, a philosophical and 
scientific system which may be either ‘Indian’ 
or ‘Western’ or be labelled as ‘Vedic’ or 
‘Gandhian’. To quote the words of a great 
Indian patriot, Lala LajpatRai: “Truth is 
neither local nor national nor even interna- 
tional. It is simply truth”®. Further, while 
cautioning his countrymen against the grow- 
ing orthodox tendency and narrow outlook, 


‘Lala Lajpat Rai, What Do We Mean by Natio- 
nal Education 7 Publications Division, GOI, 
1966 



|,jasks: “Aiewe going to lejcct the science 
and philosophy of the Western scientists and 
pliilosophcrs, because the discoverers of these 
sciences and wi iters of the book on philosophy 
liippciicd to be non-Indian” Thus, with 
lliis claiification m mind about the bioad 
concepts of ‘education’ and ‘philosophy’, we 
sliould further investigate whether ‘philo- 
sophy of education' can be Indianized. 

'Philosophy of education’, so long as this 
phase happens to be a combination of two 
brand independent concepts like ‘philosophy’ 
ad ‘education’, cannot be Indianized Philo- 
sophy of education, as some authois have 
iiiistakeiily understood it, is never a commo- 
idj' which can be exchanged, iransformed or 
wmieil as and when one wishes to do so. 
Philosophy of ediicaiion like its attributing 
fcclois isuniveisal in Its charactenstics and 
dims to an analytical treatment of the pio- 
Ihts and processes of education Thus in 
llicir etymological meanings, as these words 
Hand for, neither ‘education’ nor ‘philosophy’, 
noi even 'philosophy of education’ can be 
Indianized, 

I am not against the idea of Indianization, 
nor do I wish to see that a course of philo- 
sophy of education ought not to reflect the 
ncli aspects of our Indian culture and thought. 

I would rather love to have all this and more 

II philosophy, in education. But certainly, 
not in a manner as it is haphazardly being 
done today. Further, I am also aware that 
Ibis impassionate analytical exposition 
and the bare facts put here may be highly 
disappointing, particularly, to those who are 
after ‘Indianization of philosophy of educa- 
tion', But the facts remain facts, they can- 
lol be hidden or masked just because of one’s 
own liking for a certain thing and disliking for 
Ihe other. Thus with this view of the 'philo- 
sophy of education’ in mind, let us ratiocinate 
[or a rationale whereby the Indianization of a 
CDurJe of philosophy of education could be 
suitably possible. 


Indiant'iaiion of Philosophy of 
Education Course 

Witliout any over-simplification of the 
facts, we can fuither stress that whatever has 
so fai been thought of by our educationists in 
teims of ‘Indianization of philosophy of edu- 
cation’ this must now be directed toward 
Indianization of a course of philosophy of 
education As discussed eailier, neither ‘edu- 
cation’, nor ‘jihilosophy’ nor ‘philosophy of 
education’ can be Indianized. It is only an 
approach, a system, a method, or a course 
which can pass through any present mould. 
Thus, to Indiaiiize a course of philosophy of 
education would, in other woids, mean to 
Indianize our own contents as we wish to put 
it in a syllabus. Secondly, the method or 
approach with which we shall be able to im- 
part the knowledge of the content to our 
learners m a manner that we deem fit In this 
connection probably, the author'^ of an article 
‘Philosophy of education : An Indian ap- 
proach’, seems to be much closer to sense the 
under-discussion problem in its right perspec- 
tive Although, the view expressed in the^ 
above aiticle has been vehemently criticized by 
Seshadri in his aiticle ‘Indianization of philo- 
sophy of education’ in the following words : 

‘ Indianization of philosophy of education 
does not mean a working out of the aims, 
curriculum and methodology of education 
based on classical, metaphysical, epistemolo- 
gical and axiological concepts and theories as 
has been suggested in a recent article on the 
subject,” However, Seth, while agreeing 
with the former author’s point of view, would 
say that Indianization of philosophy of educa- 
tion necessarily means all that what she in a 
modest way has stressed in her aiticle, 

As a matter of fact, efforts of this and 
other similar nature have been carried out by 

*Kirti Devi Seth, Philosophy of education : An 

Indian approach, Indian Educational Review, 13, 

1, Jan, 1978 
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experienced educators in the past, to have a 
balanced content containing philosophical 
and sociological units in the foundation course 
of ' education (such a course is at present in 
practice m our teacher training colleges), But, 
however, results of this whole valuable exer- 
cise could not attain a country-wide apprecia- 
tion. Not because the course was ill-coiiteud- 
cd, ill-conceived ' and imbalanced, or our 
course makers were oblivious of the quantum 
and quality, but because the course came into 
the hknds of those who neither did appreciate 
the content, nor could they employ any desir- 
able add insightful technique or approach by 
which this valuable exercise may prove to be 
a lively and successful venture, 

In contrast to this view, thus, to allege 
(some authors in their recent articles have 
ulisuccessfully tried to probe) that our present 
course of philosophy failed to be ‘functional’, 
^progressive’ and conducive to the' ‘present- 
day socio-economic conditions of our country’, 
or, as Scshadri remarks, because of “adding 
on a new ‘ism’ or school while leaving the 
course itself intact and unchanged’’, and so 
on. Such allegations are baseless, and m fact, 
reflect the incomplacent and adverse attitude 
of these authors toward this subject in view. 
Conclusion 

While summing up, it would suffice to say 


that unless the problems and issues concern, 
iiig education aie taken in their right perspec- 
lives, nothing fruitful 'can come. ’ In' case of 
‘Indianization of philosophy of education' 
the author has piesentcd a detailed dlscusshn 
to prove that neither would it be desirable not 
possible ill a way as this has been visualized 
by some of our sensitive authors. ‘Indianiza- 
tion of philosophy of educulion’ is only tlieii 
possible when significant portions' of him 
philosophy are given their due place in a come' 
of philosophy of education And, the teacki- 
educators who would teach this subject are 
sufficiently oriented toward adopting sMk 
approach or approaches to impart the wisdom 
and knowledge of this subject, With these 
words the author feels obliged but apologelic, 
too, to bis friends whose views, due to utmost 
academic urgency, have been included in this 
article for criticism or appreciation. 

Finally, what, in fact, now in the name of 
Indianization is largely needed that is a follli 
in our country's glorified past, and with this 
faith we go ahead in exploring new vistas of 
human knowledge and wisdom which, indeed, 
are more important today than even oar 
material and scientific advancements, And, 
thus, we proudly can say: This is our Mu, 
this is our wisdom]' and this Is our educctlml 
system. D 
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Relevance and Development 
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T 

HE purely literary education 
with 'English as medium, of instruction intro- 
duced by the colonial government in India 
ms designed to provide clerks for the govern- 
ment, prepare people for white-collar jobs 
rather than to stimulate skills and increase 
the productivity of native people. Gandhiji 
rightly foresaw that such a system of educa- 
tion not only isolated the educated from the 
masses and created class distinction but what 
was worse, it made education a powerful 
vetiiclei for- exploitation of uneducated villa- 
gers, I In those days, the ancient village 
organization— Its political, economic and 
social , sys,tem— was being destroyed by the 
■Bnlishers, Goods' manufactured abroad were 
being dumped in the villages. The life of the 
villagers was utterly disorganized. i Having 
lost their occupations they felt helpless while 
isifking .steadily into , poverty, .Unemployment 
toddespair. The educated were interested 
®iily jin their iself^advonceinent and did not 
illPther .about. the ppor. '.Further, English 
“tiliiQationididlthe least to 'remove social. ievUs 


like untouchability, casteism, commtina'lism, 
hypocrisy, tyranny, etc. which were increasing 
day by day. In Gandhiji’s (1950) wotds : 

The present system of, primary education 
was devised by the foreign government 
without any thought of the economic 
advancement of the country, It only brings 
into painful relief the patlietio superstition 
that we cannot carry on the alfairs of Indl^i 
except through men with English degrees 
or possessing a knowledge' of English. 

In a sehse ’.the. “edupation given by the 
foreign government wasi necessarily Jife, dest- 
roying” (Gandhiji 1950). 

Gandhiji strongly believed that the only 
way of saving the nation was toj relate educa- 
tion to village needs to ifevive ;the economic 
life of villagers. He thought that the educa- 
tion should he, based oh rural needs. iThe 
iphild should be trained ito', become a producer. 
■The education should be self^siippoitmgMiere 
'intellect trained. la^imupbiias the 
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hands. Instead of education being academic 
and in foreign tongue, it should be impaited 
in mother tongue, improving the productivity 
of the student through development of handi- 
crafts and relating education to real day-to-day 
life needs of rural folk. It is through these 
ideas that Gandhiji hoped to revive the 
economic and cultural life of the nation and 
develop a new system of education. Theie 
was one more important factor which led 
Gandhiji to advocate education through 
medium of handicrafts. In a labour surplus 
country he was against large-scale fdctoiy 
manufacturing and wanted to base economic 
life on small-scale village production. He 
developed the philosophy of basic education 
or new education, Nai Tallm, which would be 
imparted to all. 

By education Gandhiji meant “an all round 
drawing out of the best in child and man, 
body, mind and spirit” (Sinclair 1975-76). 
He believed that' literacy is not the end of 
education nor even the beginning of educa- 
tion. It is only one of the means whereby 
men and women can be educated. In this 
educational philosophy, labour formed an 
integral part of daily life of the child and 
adult alike. The entire ideology of basic 
education is rooted in the quest for physical 
labour, non-violence and love for freedom for 
the lowest and the lost. Gandhiji said : 

1 hold that true education of the intellect 
can only come through a proper exercise 
and training of the body organs like hands, 
feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. In other words 
an intelligent use of the bodily organs in 
a child provides the best and the quickest 
way of developing his intellect, mind and 
body together (Sinclair 1975-76). 

The concept of basic education was not by 
any means borrowed from western educational 
thinkers, it was rather found on ancieht values 
of work, truth, (noii-violeuce)J’;i and 


applied to individual and social needs 
Gandhiji offered it as his last and the best con^ 
tribution for the creation of a new sociil 
Older of his conception. The philosophy of 
basic education was advocated by Gandhiji 
after testing it for full thirty years and put- 
ting It to actual practice in small groups. 

The Nai Talim in the opinion of Gandhiji 
should lead to the following results ; 

Our sense of frustration would give place 
to hope; our penury and starvation to a 
sufficiency of means to maintain ourselves; 
unemployment to industry and work; dis- 
cord to concord It should enable our sons 
and daughters to learn to read and write 
and know along with it a craft through they 
will acquire knowledge (Gandhi 1950). 

The philosophy of basic education was thus 
grown out of the atmosphere pervading the 
country in its villages. It was designed in 
response to the needs and aspiration of the 
inhabitants in India’s villages. The imme- 
diate aims of basic education ipcludedthe 
following : 

— to restore and enhance the quality of 
life in the villages of India 
—to provide the rural people with low- 
cost technologies which would make 
them economically self-sufficient and 
ensure even the poorest familly a meal 
— to improve health through dietary 
reform, sanitation, etc. 

— to eradicate the evils of untouchabilily, 
casteism, communalism and to restore 
purity of spirit to religion and religious 
festivals. 

Gandhiji believed that orthodox education 
both alienated young people from the life and 
work of their local community and 'tended 
also to render them physically unfit- 
again literacy, i.e. learning of books, acquisi* 
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tlon of intellectual knowledge and useful 
manual work m various crafts are not different 
thougli they may seem so 
Basic education is meant to generate in the 
country a right atmosphere for productive _ 
work, It IS meant to transform children into 
model villagers. It develops both the body 
and the mind of the child. It is self-suppor- 
ting, as the child learns a craft to a sufficient 
degree of skill that he can support himself by 
his earnings. All basic school pupils would 
like to do some agriculture as main or subsi- 
diary and would thereby learn improved 
agiicultural techniques They should, thus, 
obtain their general education through a craft- 
centred curriculum To quote Gandhiji 
(1950) : 

The new scheme is claimed to be based on 
sound economics, for all education will be 
thiough the medium of a craft. It is not 
education plus training in a craft, but it is 
all education by means of a craft. 

Progress of Basic Education (1938-1976) 

Gandhiji conceived education as an instru- 
ment of social reconstruction in totality— 
politically, economically, morally and spiri- 
tually. The programme of basic education was 
launched for the first time in 1937-38. 
Gandhi’s twin concerns were to bring elemen- 
tary education to all the villages and to avoid 
unfortunate situation where educated youths 
come to despise manual work and were some- 
times pysically ill-prepared for it. The basic 
education was essentially a child-centred 
education evolving the principles of learning 
by doing and earning while learning. It rela- 
ted education with the life of the child and 
the community and stressed the importance of 
inculcating moral values of truth and Ahimsa. 

The scheme of basic education as outlined 
by Gandhi was discussed at length by the 
eminent educationists at the Wandh^ 


ence on 22 and 23 October 1973 Appreciating 
the far-reaching potentials and impact of the 
scheme, the conference entrusted the task of 
preparing curriculum and developing a 
National Basic Education Scheme to a com- 
mittee headed by Dr Zakir Hussain. The 
committee prepared a report on National 
Basic Education which was accepted by the 
Congress in March 1938. The first institution 
of basic education, the Vidya Mandir Training 
School was opened m nearby Wardha m April 
1938. Unfortunately in 1940, the Congress 
ministries resigned and in the following years 
on account of mass arrest of basic education 
workers, a number of basic institutions were 
closed down. With the return of Congress 
ministries m 1946, the basic education prog- 
ramme was again taken up with vigour. But 
again with the death of Mahatma Gandhi the 
implementation of basic education scheme 
received a severe blow. The values and aspi- 
ration of pre-independence period were sud- 
denly forsaken. After independence, there 
was a sharp change in the perception of people 
and the socio-economic and political realities 
strongly favoured the maintenance of status 
quo Gandhian educational thought received a 
mere lip- sympathy from the statesmen, educa- 
tionists and planners. Even some staunch 
supporters of Gandhi felt that “basic educa- 
tion was the education which was good for 
the children of the other people." It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the emphasis on 
basic education kept on waning in successive 
five year plans. 

It may be noted that initially in the First 
Five Year Plan, the Planning Commission 
placed a strong emphasis on the basic educa- 
tion. It recommended establishment of eight- 
year full-fledged basic schools with the neces- 
sary provision for adequate land, initial equip.- 
ment and other capital expenditure. It also 
stressed that opening of ordinary primary 
schools shogld, be kept to a minimum 
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evqr, the progress by the end of the First Five 
Year Plan, was veiy slow. The number of basic 
schools increased from mere 1,751 in 1951-52 
to 10,000 by 1955-56 By the end of the 
Second Plan this number increased to 
38,400 In the Third Plan a two-fold policy 
of orienting all schools towards the basic 
model and slowly converting more schools 
.to a I full basic model was adopted. The 
plan provided for the conversion of 
about 58,000 ordinaiy schools |to basic 
schools. No progless figures in tliis respect 
are available In the subsequent annual plans. 
Fourth and Fifth Plans, there is no mention of 
basic education programme. What happened 
to the rate of .basic education is, thus, any- 
body’s guess, In the Fourth and Fifth Plans, 
the emphasis on ' free and universal, primary 
education, elimination 6f wastage and work- 
orientation of the currieulum has been laid 
down. 

Implementation Problems 

Therq aie, no two opinions amongst the 
educationists about, the soundness, efficacy apd 
suitability of basic education progiamme in 
developing countries. In fact, the educationists 
like Dewey considers the system of basic 
education developed by Gandhiji as one step 
ahead of all the educational systems of all 
times. Yet the system met a death-blow in the 
very limd of its origin. Some of the main 
factors responsible for this may be enumera- 
ted as under. 

(I) In the post-independence period the 
necessary political support required for im- 
plementing the programme Was coinpletely 
lacking. One may identify two groups of 
politicians wlio though shared stiong support 
for the basic education programme, yet 
allowed it to meet its natural death. The first 
group of politicians consisted of those who 
were somehow interested in the basjc educa- 
tion programme, developed a guilty conscience 


towards the whole spirit of Gandhiji because 
of theii own acts of omission and commissioa 
The second group of politicians included 
hypocrites who propagated the ideas of 
Gandhiji without any understanding In public 
they posed themselves as the ardent followers 
of Gandhiji just with the purpose of makint 
a political capital for themselves, i 

(ii) It appeals that at no stage serious 
thinking was given by educational planners 
and administrators' to implement the basic 
education scheme m its totality. The approach 
followed by them has been fragmentary and 
half-hearted without proper follow-up, re- 
sulting in the self-defeating of the purpose 
and the failure of the entire scheme. 

(iii) The stress on heavy industry and 

science , based ^ on western-oriented modern 
techniques in the' sphere of agriculture and 
industrial sector in the Five Year Plans dis- 
couiaged the promotion o'f local technology 
and indigenous skills which Were ,key com- 
ponents in the basic school education which 
aimed at increasing local skills and producti- 
vity. Gandhiji’s model of education was 
based on the principles of village autonomy 
and self-sulRciency whereas our planners 
-followed a different strategy of growth which 
heightened the differences between urban and 
rural areas and instead of digging put these 
disparities it created a stiong bias ui favour 
of urban living. i , , 

(iv) The basic schools, wherever developed, 
were limited to , primary stage only. Some 
states merely changed the names of primary 
schools as basic primary schools witljont 
changing the course contents, method of 
teaching, etc. The pew institutions were sel- 
dom pro.vided wiith. Requisite equippient, raw 
materials, and trained teaghets. EjV,en,,in 
Gujarat where Gapdhi’s values, apd basic 


‘B S Goel, Ediicationfil thought in cf/niempbrol'f 
Iniiia 



gAndhian thoughts on basic education is 


education was looted moreifiimly than any* 

I where else, the basic schools suffered from a 
number of deficiencies. One of the surveys 
conducted by the ncbrt in late sixties obser- 
ved that in Maharashtra most of the institu- 
tions wore not well-equipped with legard to 
staff, accommodation, raw materials and other 
equipment. Only 50 per cent of the institutions 
were reported to have trained qualified siaff 
23 per cent had sufficient raw material, 26.6 
per cent had adequate accommodation and 
32,3 per cent of these had adequate equipment 
(Sinclair 1975-76) 

(v) Gandhiji’s concept of basic .education 
was a kind of life-long education as he aptly 
said that the Nai Talim would extend “from 
the moment of the conception to the hour of 
death ” In his scheme of Nai Talim, pre-basic, 
post-basic and adult education foimed an 
integral part of the educational process He 
never meant to confine basic education to 
primary education only. It was unfortunate 
that the educational planners and administia- 
tors interpreted the basic education as a kind 
of primary education only. It was, therefore, 
natural that the parents who were interested 
in giving their childien higher education, 
developed a strong apathy towards basic 
education The basic schools were considered 
inferior to ordinary primary schools and the 
students from these schools received a second- 
class status. The basic education became 
prematured terminal one and those who opted 
for these schools found it difficult to seek ad- 
mission to higher education They also faced 
difficulties m securing jobs in modern sector. 

(vO The sudden death of Gandhiji in 1948 
also contributed to the neglect of much-needed 
action of support to basic education by the 
educationists, politicians and the public. 
Gandhiji would have resolved the growing 
second-class status accorded to basic educated 
students in respect of access to higher studies 
and employment. He would have turned the 
tables and seen that the students of basic 


schools received prioiity in the matter of 
access to higher education as well as to em- 
ployment as compared to students of ordinary 
schools. Ill fact, this called for a radical 
change in attitudes and institutions and struc- 
ture relating to education making higher 
education institutions the context of courses, 
etc. functional rather than certificating insti- 
tutions It also called for a total change m 
the attitudes and preferences of employers as 
they need not go by pure academic qualifica- 
tions and certificates of the candidates but by 
their relevant training necessary for specific' 
jobs, 

(vi7) Until 1976, education, particularly 
the elementary education, was a state subject. 
The states followed different approaches to- 
wards educational development which was 
moie influenced by the demands of privileged 
sections of population rather than the masses. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that educational 
system In the post-independence era continued 
to further the interest of privileged classes 
and it did not cater to the requirements of 
weaker sections, Gandhiji’s philosophy of 
basic education was for masses in which 
people from all walks of life should have 
access to minimum learning needs ensuring 
healthy development of mind, body and the 
soul together. 

Conclusions 

It has been unfortunate that the National 
Scheme of Basic Education was never given a 
fair trial in the country. In the eaily years of 
independence, it was implemented in a half- 
hearted manner. The basic schools mostly 
existed in names only and the curriculum 
methods of teaching followed in these schools 
were devoid of the basic philosophy, content 
and spirit of Gandhi’s views on education. 
There are no two opinions about the fact that 
the system of basic education as conceived by 
Mahatma Gandhi and later on developed by 
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the iialional educationists was sound and the 
only way for social and economic upliftment 
and emancipation of rural masses and socially 
and economically deprived classes. The whole 
teaching technology lequiied foi imparting 
basic education was inexpensive, indigenous 
and the teaching contents were essentially 
relevant and catered to the social needs. 

]^o doubt, the success of the piogramme 
calls for a total support from politicians, 
administrators, planners, educators and 
community-parents and peer groups, etc, 
Gandhiji’s philosophy of basic education was 
levolutionaiy one and it could have been 
implemented only by taking radical steps and 
following a total approach. There are insta- 
nces where the scheme achieved grand success 
when followed in totality. For instance at 
Jilia in Mchsana district, the Gandhi Asharm 
Trust started seven basic high schools and 35 
basic primary schools for a group of 28 
villages set up on a government waste-land. 
Adopting a functional time-table, an integra- 
ted approach to education, the schools were 
flee from the obnoxious problem of wastage, 
di op-outs and stagnation, The pass percentage 


of the students in the school was as higli as 
80 to 90 per cent which doubled the peicent- 
age of pass-outs for the state as a whole The 
students helped in bringing out over onehua- 
dred acres of land under irrigation. One 15 
impressed by the simple living and high think- 
mg of the villages there. The entire Asba® 
represents a successful example of Gandhiji’s 
rural reconstruction programme through 
education which is worth trying. 
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A Case for Social Philosophy of Education 
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■^^OST accepted areas of study 
in pWlosophyj viz. moral philosophy, political 
philosophy, linguistic philosophy, analytic 
philosophy, etc. have been seem to have some 
bearing on educational philosophy. However, 
with some rather rare exceptions, philosophers 
of' education have generally neglected the 
area of social philosophy in their work. The 
literature is strangely silent on social 
philosophy and professional associations seem 
not to include ‘social philosophy’ m their 
proceedings. Today, teachers seem to have 
no social philosophy upon which to rest their 
pracfice'. The' primary emphasis of teachers’ 
prep'iraiion programme has been upon address- 
ing the needs of the individual child. This 
seems to have swung their attention away 
from social concerns. 

Even in the field of philosophy, social 
philosophy" ' seems not to have caught on 
Mendel whO' argues that the philosopher has 
historicailly been thought to be aloof ftom the 
affairs of society. He writes ; 

lUi all ages, itheie has been a tendency 


to emphasize the dubious or misty role 
of the philosopher in relation to 
society in general. It does very much 
seem as if the philosopher had not such 
deep roots m the world as the average 
man, even if it is no longer possible 
for him to detach himself from the 
world in the fashion of a pure contem- 
plative, withdrawn to a hermit’s 
solitude.i 

Philosophers, though very much members 
of society have often been regarded as having 
nothing to contribute to the understanding of 
social affairs, This is not so, A philosopher 
needs to be detached from the mainstream of 
society and its affairs in order to be able to 
look at it objectively. This seems to have put 
him and his ‘social’ philosophy on the exterioi 
of the mainstream of life, putting it on the 
back seat, The philosophy of social science 


'Gabriel Mendel, Man against society, Henry 
Reguery Co., Chicago, p. 103 1962, 
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seems to have taken the I'l out seat RucJiici“ 
sets forth the notion that social philosophy is 
less worthwhile an endeavour than the philo- 
sophy of social science. Social philosophy, he 
maintains, focusses upon alternative views ot 
desirable social systems oi societies, whereas, 
philosophy of social science does not. Social 
philosophers are noted for their efforts to 
argue in favour of a particular social system, 
Rudner cites Plato’s Republic as the paradigm 
case of social philosophy atwoilc. To this 
hook may be added Hobher’s Lecialthen, 
Locke’s writings on governments, Rousseau’s 
Social Contract and the writings of Maix, 
Marxists, socialists and non-socialists 
(Rudner, pp 2 and 3). 

Rudner goes on to stress that social 
philosophy has been "more overtly noimative” 
than philosophy of social science. This is to 
say that while philosophers of social science 
deal with normative matters, they lack the 
strong strains of advocacy that marks social 
philosophers, In addition, the problems 
dealt with by the two philosophers are dilferent. 
While social philosophy is concerned to deal 
with substantive issues (e.g, the worth of a 
particular social system), philosophy of social 
science looks to methods (e.g, the logic of 
theory construction, testing theories, etc.). 
We are led to believe that for these leasons 
we ought to study philosophy of social 
science rather than social philosophy (Rudner 
pp. 3 to 5). 

Another factor that may have contiibiited 
to the relegation of social philosophy to the 
background rhay be the rise of positivism and 
linguistic philosophy. In these movements, 
the individual human and his language became 
focal, society was dealt with as a function of 
human discourse. Thus, the emphasis upon 
reform, innovation or transfoimation of 
actual concrete social states of affairs was 


sRichard Rudner, Phiksophy of social science, 
Prentice Hall, Englewood Clitfs, N.J., 1966 


nullified by inquiry into the investigation into 
the ‘talk about’ such matters. 

Social philosophy was not always so 
neglected In an eia when all academic 
philosophers seemed to be ignoring concepts 
of culture and society, John Dewey seems to 
have formulated quite a substantial philosophy 
of education. The core of this position is to 
be found in five writings most of which were 
written between World War I and IL 
Democracy and Education (1916), The Public 
and its Problems (1927), Individualism OW 
and New (1930), Liberalism and Social Action 
(1935), and Freedom and Culture (1939). 

Social philosophy is found scattered 
throughout Dewey’s writings, though no 
systematic efforts seems to have been made to 
collect it under the canopy of social 
philosophy. Dewey’s writings are temporally 
conlextual and he speaks of ‘democracy’ and 
‘individual freedom’ and ‘liberalism’ in 
differing connotations m different writings, 
No attempt seems to have been made by him 
to set forth a final solution fpr society’s ills, 
His concern was for a development of appro- 
priate attitudes toward social life and toward 
inquiry His contribution is in focussipg 
upon the raising of questions before solutions 
can be found, Dewey seems to have reacted 
to classifical and contemporary political and 
social philosophers rather than enacting hi? 
own scenarios. He rejected the traditional 
monistic, absolutistic and idealistic social 
philosophies of Kent, Hegel, Locke and 
Hobbes. From these critical views, perhaps, 
his social philosophy can be constructed. 

Dewey warned of the effects qf World Wat 
II. He saw it breeding a conscio,usness of 
the fact that America was lacking ‘‘an integ- 
rated social sense and policy for our, county 
as a whole, irrespective of class and .sections’ . 
His solution for tfiis aimlessness was ,|to,, be a 
new form of nationalism. - Here he 
to reconstruct the idea of nationalism so as 
to stress compatibility with th'e' diversf 



cultural straiHS ' in America. Dewey placed 
(he school at the forefront of this socio- 
'jultural unification, It was the task of the 
(diool to teach youth for this new national- 
ism. 

■ Throughout Dewey’s philosophy we see a 
response to the ' actual conditions Amertcan 
democracy faded in the early nineties. The 
problems that he addressed (immigration, 
industrialization, urbanization, economic 
depressions, etc.) were characteristic of the 
limes. He was a true social philosopher of 
education owing to the fact that he saw 
education playing a central role in framing 
the social problems and markably of means 
for their solution. 

Social philosophy of education,, if such an 
area can be marked would be a fruitful area 
of study. It could answer questions pertaining 
to some of the areas of the realm of values, 
the concept of human nature and the concept 
ofthe socio-cultuial. Such an area of study 
would be concerned with the normative 
dimension (i.e. the recommended slate of 
affairs) and would focus on education as it 
relates to the social and normative. What 
we would be after in social philosophy 
of education is some intellectual moves which 
would scrutinize educators to the role of 
values, conceptions of human nature, and 
Bocio-cultural as they might function m a 
social setting. Whereas traditional philosophy 
of education deals with such matters, it is 
from the standpoint of the generalized in- 
dividual and not society. 

Social philosophy of education ought to 
display the fundamental role values play in 
shaping social life. Schmmacher observed: 

All human activity is a stiiving after some- 
thing thought of as goods, pjie ‘goods’ of 
various societies have differed. 

Viewed from a sociological and historical 


“B.F. Schnmraacher, Small f; tisaatiful, Harper 
UdRow.N.Y., p. 95, 1973 


standpoint this variation provides an expand- 
ing knowledge base that proves fascinating. 
Thus, one of the first goals of a social 
philosophy of education would be to describe 
alternative values in a variety of social 
contexts. 

But, mere description is not philosophy. 
It 15 important to analyse such value positions 
comparatively Such an analysis implies 
evaluation It would entail evaluating values 
cross-culturally over time. Educators would 
need to make judgements, based on phi- 
losophically approved procedures, relative to 
the various values found operating in societies 
around the world. For instance, viewed from 
the educational perspective the interest is one 
of interrogating the role of euculturation and 
socialization relative to values. How does 
education function iii the values process^ How 
should values be instilled m human beings? 
What is the worlhwhileness of prevailing 
institutional settings as they seek to inculcate 
values in youth? The focus being the social 
rather than the individual and the efforts 
would be to distinguish a single or personal- 
istic view from a social standard or maxim 

Another area of enquiiy social philosophy 
would help m is human nature. Beneath 
energy effort for the improvement of society 
is to found a conception of human nature. 
Alternative conceptions of human nature 
frequently underwrite educational methods, 
theories and philosophies This is related in 
position taken by thinkers and educationists. 
Those, for instance, who take issue with 
radical behaviourism do so, often, because 
they are disenchanted with the views of human 
nature that are assumed in this position. It 
is possible to locate various categories of 
defimtious of human nature influenced by the 
culture context or by the ethos of an age 
The ‘biological’ man, the ‘psychological’ man, 
the ‘theological’ man, the ‘mechanistic’ man, 
the ‘nuptic’ man are all conceptions which 
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are manifestations of a culture and time. 

' Social philosophy of education may also 
aid in exploring the societal arrangement. It 
would deal focally with the kinds of education 
that are compatible with alternative societal 
arrangements as well as the function of 
education in bringing such alternative struc- 
ture into play, Sociological analyses make a 
good study of the aforesaid but do not include 
prescriptions or recommendations of the kind 
social philosophy could provide. For 
instance, while the concern with schooling as 
a type of educational operation has been 
historically and empirically studied, its ill- 
■effects and benefits revealed and alternatives 
suggested, no value syndrome has been 
adopted to make pronouncements for the 


future. Social philosophy Would help here. 

Further, in the study of the, culture con- 
cept what culture components ought (o be 
made part of the curriculum is a philosophic 
question, what knowledge is of most worth 
and what knowledge is appropriate for 
institutions of society to attempt to teach. 

In this article the attempt has been at 
tentative mapping of areas in education which 
could benefit from social philosophy, These 
remarks are first efforts, further refinements 
and more study could reveal the contents of 
such a domain of inquiry in more, detail, 
These seem, however, to be evidence enou^ 
for the pursuit of social philosophy ,iof 
education, a viable part of the general field, of 
philosophy of education. n 



Value-based'Education 


V. S. Mathur 


' ' F 

, "PUCATiON is perhaps the 
oldest andi the most important social, activity 
siacethe inception of man and the blessed 
hsve been those who have had the privilege of 
looking after the all-round development of 
Ijic ypung. With the passage of time both the 
quantum, of knowledge and the number of 
seekers of knowledge has gone up and today 
education is recognized as the birth -right of 
every child born in modern society. Our 
constitution emphasizes the need for equal 
educational opportunities for all. This na- 
tuially has resulted in a race between quan- 
tity and quality and unfortunately quality has 
been the loser. The impact of this phenome- 
non where quality ' in education has been the 
worst sufferer, has been tragic and today we 
find ourselves in the midst of a national crisis 
inainly perpetuated by the crisis of character. 
There has been an utter absence of any value- 
.baspd education in our institutions as well as 
in out homes and in our other social institu- 
tions. All moral and social values have' been 
debftspd, ' ' ‘ , 


Excellence 

If education is accepted as the lever of all 
national progress, we must expeditiously 
evolve programmes and projects that should 
boost up ‘excellence’ and help ifoprove the 
situation in which the nation finds itself to- 
day. India has a long tradition of good 
educational philosophy. Our history and our 
culture are manifest with deep 'philosophy as 
expressed in our old scriptures and in the 
wri ti ngs ' of our • great sages, Even nearer our 
own times we have' had the privilege' of bene- 
fitting from the rich and. deep thoughts giyen 
by sages like Mahatma Gandhi, Vivekanand 
and Shri Aurobindo, These good ithings, 
however, seem to have passed into oblivion 
and wb’find ourselves: amidst a mad and reolq- 
less race for sheer material gains throwing all 
decency to winds, 

'No doubt a lot of lip-sympathy -ai'd some 
resources have gone into the so-called deve- 
lopment of Indian, education, we seemito.be 
drifting away from rather than^gettingmear^ 
the cherished igoals, The ipresent system 
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education (it can hardly be called a system) 
which came to us 1 50 years ago through ex- 
traneous imposition, has little to contribute 
towards the correct orientation, as the ex- 
perience of the last 35 years of independence 
has shown. Introduced with the narrow aim 
of preparing some people for the junior gov- 
ernment jobs in the administration, it should 
have been abandoned and a new national 
system evolved based on our present needs 
and on our future aspirations. What we have 
is simply a rehash of what had been existing 
through the years. Simple and useless arith- 
metical re-adjustments, tinkering with syllabi 
and textbooks and above all a wholesale im- 
portation of foreign models seem to charac- 
terize our educational programmes after indi- 
pendence, Another erroneous and wasteful 
idea that only imposing structures can house 
good education, has been responsible for the 
erection of highly imposing and luxurious 
.‘monuments’ specialjy in our places of higher 
learning at exhorbitant cost, while other more 
important sectors of education like primary 
education, have been denied even the mini- 
mum facilities. The single-teacher piimary 
school is a disgrace to any nation. 

looking BacJc . 

‘ To my mind the best strategy can be to 
look back over the pages of our cultural his- 
tory and to dig out' the wholesome and' the 
■best to -weave into' a worthwhile pfograrntpe 
■ of national education with firm loots in the 
native soil. There has been no dearth, of 
‘ideas and ideals in education in oui country 
and dur history is replete with admirable pro' 
grammes taken in hand by our old ‘Gurus’ 
through the .years. Wei have only to, recap- 
ture the spirit behind some of them and bring 
about a fusion between the'old and the new. 
In fact the. new can best 'emerge only out of 
‘the old, hnd certainly not in^isdlation, ’ 


The GuTukul 

Of the many systems followed in India at 
the various stages by our saints and sages, the 
Gurukul system seems to have a lot of poten- 
tial to enrich _the modern concept of 'tru^j 
good educa^on, I 'fteTthat this 'is onesys. 
tern which can provide strong and valuable 
foundations for a worthwhile programme of 
Indian education needed so much by the 
ailing millions, 

The word ‘Gurukul’ combines two sigai. 
Scant words, i.e. ‘Guru’ meaning the teacher 
and ‘Kul’ meaning the famiiy of the home, 
denoting thereby that a scl^ol or an edflc^ 
.tiona l group can best serve the purpose of 
education if it takes the shape of a famiiy 
presided over by the teacher. This spirit of 
belonging to a group or an institution is vital 
to the process of real learning. Perhaps the 
original ideal may not be possible to have in 
'that measure in our present circumstances but 
certainly, an attempt could always be' lhade 
to gradually, but surely towards a situation 
where ihany of our inhtitutions at all levels 
may be residential. In any case the environ- 
ment in ah educational group needs ''to be 
oriented towards the Gurukul orientation and 
there should be a deeper rapport and stronger 
bonds of affection between the leathers atfd 

'the taught. ' ! i ' 

‘ ■' 

-The Five Concepts 

In order to recapture the GprukijI spirit, 
we. have fo understand the five basic concepts. 
The Guru was not, an intellectual of the 
highest degree but he looked upon his abdign- 
ment as a mission of faith and love. He. led 
a life of ‘voluntary poverty’. And theif main 
concern in life was learning arid teaching, 
The teacher today iS a very different Indi- 
vidual and, therefore, the first requisite is to 
incplcate in our teachers, and would-be tea- 
chers the high ideal of service and cr 4 a't) 0 ii 

•i ' . -f 
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notwithstanding their claim to better material 
comforts. , , 

Then there was the principle to have an 
unostentatious atmosphere specially during 
Ihs learning years of an individual’s life. 
The present craze for expensive education 
defeats tt\e very spirit of common brother- 
iood amongst the students and the teachers ■ 
and has sadly brought about some sort of 
caste system. Knowledge should be wi thin 
the easy reach of every child of the nation, 
without putting any undue burden on the 
parents. This will mean a complete rever- 
sion of our piesent policies where money 
sdems to be the most important multiple 
Every individual poteutial has to find a fruit- 
ful soil for its nourishment and growth, and 
above all for bringing about a proper mental 
attitude. A teacher should not exercise any 
distinction between his pupils just as a father 
or a mother treats all their children alike and 
usually pays more attention to the weaker 
ones. 

The atmosphere in an institution has to be 
such that the children forget their castes and 
the social position of their parents in the 
sacred precincts of the school. It was, there- 
fore, very relevant that in a Gurukul all chil- 
dren lived alike, dressed alike and spent their 
days alike. It was perhaps due to this atmos- 
phere that our history seems to be full of 
examples of friendship between the rich and 
the poor. The proverbial fiiendship between 
Lord Krishna and Sudama is a shining exam- 
ple of the spirit that prevailed in a Gurukul. 
The equality of opportunity and treatment are 
basic for the proper development of a child’s 
mental, emotional and spiritual potential, 

Another characteristic of the Gurukul 
system which we can imbibe is the idea of 
‘Tapasya’ meaning ‘endurance’ and ‘ hardt- 
hogjiL Life in a GuiuEul was ‘hard’ and 
the basic idea was that it is through fire that 
pure gold emerges. A person to whom hard 
work and sacrifice are playthings, never look 


helpless and frustrated in later life under 
any circumstances, and his love for others can 
never diminish. Hard work is a great equalizer. 
If the development of virtues is our aim then 
luxury is a bad teacher. The Sanskrit word 
for student was ‘Brahmachan’, i.e. a person 
who leads a life pure and simple without any 
temptations, In such an elevating atmosphere 
the present phenomenon of students’ rebellion 
and violence would become a thing of the 
past If a student’s life becomes synonymous 
with ‘Tapasya’ which a famous psychologist 
has described as ‘systematic and heroic asceti- 
cism’, the emerging end-product should be 
pure, heroic and worthwhile. 

Character Motivation 

Character is the greatest saviour of destiny 
and it was, therefore, natural that a lot 
of stress was laid on character-building in the 
Gurukul system. Al l education led to the 
building UP of charact er. The entire atmos- 
phere in a Gurukul was oriented to this high 
aim, The futility of mere literacy was 
accepted and education was synonymous not 
with literacy and examination scores, but 
with the development of personality. It was 
more possible to achieve this aim in a Guru- 
kul because it was of a purely residential 
nature. However, what can we do today is 
that students spend longer hours than hither- 
to in the fruitful company of their teachers 
and their colleagues and the school ceases to 
remain a five-hour affair. Education should, 
m the mam, aim at the development of a 
complete man, body, mind and spirit. 

It is very interesting to note that training 
111 sex which is completely taboo today in our 
institutions, formed an important part of the 
Gurukul system. The teacher or the Acharya 
as he was called then, took upon himself to 
understand and solve the problems of a 
pupil’s sexual life and as a result the child 
did not develop any inhibitions or any com- 
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plexes Sucli aii orieatation in sex is very 
DEcessary to develop tight attitudes for the 
'proper direction of the sexual instinct 

Eplhsm 

' With these basic multiples in the back- 
ground, ve could initiate the child into the 
three'R’s and acquisition of knowledge and 
■skills with greater success and depth, In the 
heginningofthe present century, an^^t 
was made to revive the oJd^jjurjkul system. 
SomTlucTmsti^^ opened m the 
different parts of the^ country, But for want 
of sincere workers and due to the indifference 
of the foreign government, most of th«e 
either languished or relapsed into routine in- 
stitutions, 

Today the need for good education has 
become even more pressing than before. 
Modetn^science and technology have thrown 
up more ' problems than they have solved. 
The craze ofhrute materialism seems to be 


eclipsing everything that is noble and saerel 
in human personality, And to me -the ' oilj 
remedy lies in the evolution and practice of 
an educational system' which finds its roots 
in the very fundamentals of human lifeato 
in the national soil. Only such a systemidf 
education can radiate happiness and mentil 
contentment. 

The present renewed emphasisjuurorat 
education is, therefore, not only relevant hot 
verylnuely. However, there is a, danger of 
move relapsing into a gitntnic and a mere 
slogan. The orjgBlatioi-hasJa^mP^ 
integral part jf education, at jjl levels of 
growtFind fus ed into the ed ucational process 
in a subtle manner, There seemsio be, how- 
ever, no relevance in making out' separate 
syllabi aud separate books on moral educa- 
tion as is being done at many centres of .edu- 
cation today. The whole programme, bol 
inside and outside the classroom, has, to, he 
properly oriented, Q 
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NDi Atoday is p assi ng thr^ gh 
a grc_a_t crisis, oXclianacter-m-alniQatRlLip]jeies 
of life. Never rigour histor y has t he re bee n 
a greater need for value-oriented education 
than today, Over-emphasis on formal educa- 
tion directed towards acquisition of know- 
ledge and passing of examinations for 
economic gams, with little or no atten- 
tion to value formation as an integral 
part of the educational piocess, is responsible 
for the present critical situation. The essen- 
tial function of education for developing the 
integral man, by drawing out the best in him, 
body, mind and spirit, for social living m a 
society, free from all kinds of exploitation 
and injustice, has been lost sight of at all 
stages of education. Social living in this age, 
which is nlarked by tremendous scientific and 
technological advancement, has resulted in an 
explosion of aspirations for achieving material 
goals. These m their turn have brought about 
a corresponding decline in human, moral, 
spiritual and ethical values. Material advance- 
ment has also brought about tensions, con- 
flicts, competition, social distances, alienation 
and rivalries . These ate nothing but manifes- 


tations of violence of one form or the other. 

The present system of education has enab- 
led man to control the external forces of 
nature and improve the conditions of his 
material exrstence to some extent, but in spite 
of these spectacular scientific and technolo- 
gical achievements man is not happy today. 
He is a victim of negative passions like hatred, 
racialism, violence and jealousy. In the midst 
of material prosperity that technology has 
given there is a sense of frustration aud inse- 
curity leading to tremendous exploitations 
which has resulted in deprivation and poverty 
amongst the masses. 

It is politics which determines the pattein 
of social life today. Indeed, politics cannot 
be separated from life. But fundamentally 
the political problem is a problem of charac- 
ter. A critical study of history and contem- 
porary social problems and issues reveals that 
man is at the centre of all political and social 
problems and his character is the product of 
education that he receives in the institutions 
and his interaction with the environment in 
which his education takes place. Both the 
institutions and the environment are control- 
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led and influenced by political forces and 
piessures Then again, man who is the mon- 
arch of the external world, is a slave of his 
own inner world of emotions and passions. 
In the modern man there seems to be no 
harmony between the outer life of his actions 
and his inner life of emotions This loss of 
harmony results in loss of character and 
consequent eiosion of values m social, econo- 
mic, leligioiis and moral spheres of his life. 
The task of value-oiiented education is, there- 
fore, to bring about this harmony between 
exterior self and inner self and to keep it out 
of the clutches of so-called politics. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted a synthesis of 
the sciences of the west and spirituality of the 
east, The Education Commission in 1966 
leiteratcd the same approach : “If science 
and Ahirasa join togethei m cieative synthesis 
of belie! and action, mankind will attain a 
new level of purposefulness, prosperity and 
spiritual insight’’, We have utterly failed to 
bring about this harmony of science and tech- 
nology with Ahimsa or non-violence. In non- 
violence lies the spirit of India, for there 
cannot be any non-violence without love for 
mankind. Some people may argue by saying 
that human nature is innately aggressive and, 
therefore, non-violence is a myth. But does 
not education offer a possibility of controlling 
aggressive behavK,ur of man by developing 
properly an inner regulatory mechanism so 
that, iirespective of the theory regarding the 
innate versus the acquired nature of aggres- 
sion, one can have some hope for mankind? 
In a value-based system of education another 
task of education, therefore, is to generate 
love for mankind by bringing out synthesis 
between knowing, doing and feeling, by 
coordinating and integrating the use of head, 
hand and heart in the educative process 
The story of our modern age is steeped in 
discord, conflict and fear. The power relea- 
sed by science can destory mankind unless 
jiuman relationships are guided by spiritual, 


social and inoial values Science gives us 
power, but we need values of life, like love 
compassion, and regaid for mankind in order 
to nse that power the welfare of self as well 
as of mankind . 

It is increasingly being realized that mere 
intellectual power and productive capacity to 
produce wealth for removal of poverty are not 
enough to promote social welfare. Centializ- 
ation of knowledge as well as of material 
wealth leads to exploitation of mankind, and 
exploitation is violence and is inhuman. Out 
young people should not only know facts of 
life, or facts of science or facts of culture 
but should develop a desire to let others know, 
They should know not only to possess or to 
produce but should develop an attitude to 
give, and give with Sraddha, as Swamiji 
wanted, “wanting nothing in return”. Our 
young people should inculcate Sraddha, regard 
for self as well as for the human race. He wants 
us to cultivate the heart, “because through the 
heart the Lord speaks’’. That means develop 
Ahimsa, develop love. Swamiji says, “Love 
opens the most impossible gate”. If that is 
done there will be no violence. If education 
fails to help in the proccess of such a cultiva- 
tion, what education is that? Education 
devoid of such values is no education. In 
order to cultivate love, you need not only to 
feel, but to act with feeling at the same time, 
The task of education is to generate love for 
mankind. 

One of the powers that education gives is 
the capacity for decision-making -making 
correct decision at the correct moment, Every 
individual has to make decisions in his 
personal and social life. Correct decision 
making needs development of abilities lo 
think and to reason, mingled with v<iliic- 
judgment. Correct decision-making, there- 
fore, is a value-based process— not merely a 
mechanistic exercise based on experience and 
reasoning. 
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There is thus a strong case for imparting 
valae-onented education. But there are a 
number of questions which confront us in 
[his context. What is a value? What are 
(he right values which are to be inculcated 
today? Which ones are most urgent today 
and for all times. Is there any timelessness 
in value formation ? Can values be cnlture- 
ffjj—true for all men, all societies and for 
all times and at all stages of human develop- 
menf^ How can values be transmitted? Why 
has there been a value crisis in education? I 
do not propose to consider these questions 
seriatim, nor do I piopose to present a detailed 
discussion on them in this brief note. Even 
then let me take up the last question first— the 
reasons for value crisis. It seems that in 
modem times education is concerned more 
with means and not so much with ends. It 
also appears that there is dichotomy between 
the two. Although we tend to agree that 
education aims at drawing out the best in 
human child— his body, mind and spirit— or 
at helping him in the process of his self-reili- 
zation, or in the process of manifestation of 
inner perfection in practice we do not tend to 
have done that, We are mainly concerned 
with acquisition of knowledge as an end. 
Knowledge is also considered a'l a means to a 
narrow concept of end, an end wirch is defi- 
ned in terms of economic gams. Even if 
knowledge is considered as an end in educa- 
tion, the process of acquiring it has not been 
consideregl' important. In the process of know- 
ing, th^ learner has not been liberated as 
Tagore and Vivekananda wanted, knowledge is 
him. One can easily see how an 
emphasis on knowledge as a goal, in terms of 
icontent, erm lead to cramming as the method 
/ of learning, and lecturing and note-writing as 
the methdds of instruction. The relationship 
of acquisition of knowledge in educational 
institutions with passing an examination for 
gaining an economic power has been a harm- 
ful development in modern 'times,^ Such an 


approach to education helps in the creation of 
a competitive social, order. In recent times 
two important components, viz. work educa- 
tion and social service have been intoduced 
into the school curriculum. These aie indeed 
value-based concepts quite in keeping with 
the educational ideas of Vivekanauda and 
Gandhiji, but the way they aie being imple- 
mented by attaching hierarchy in importance 
to other curricular subjects not only frustrates 
the ends for which they have been introduced 
in the curiiculum, but also demonstrates our 
lack of concern for these values and even 
rejection of the inherent values by the school 
and the society in reference to scholastic sub- 
jects This kind of negative attitude to these two 
important curricular areas will perpetuate an 
exploitative and competitive society, because 
one of the mator goals of work education and 
productive work and socal service was the 
development of sensitivity to social justice. 
Gandhiji was concerned with developing an 
understanding of cooperation and dignity of 
labour as ends in themselves, not just as 
means. This is because Gandhiji was aware 
of the fact that a non-violent social order can 
be based only on cooperation and sharing and 
on the participation of all men iii the produc- 
tive process of the society as an end in itself, 
so that labour, and particularly labour with 
one’s hands, could be accepted as a value by it- 
self. Both Gandhiji and Swamiji were emphatic 
about the purity of ends and means. Swamiji 
said, 'T have been always learning great les- 
sons from that one principle, and it appears 
to me that all the secret of success is there; to 
pay as much attention to the means as to the 
end”. In education, therefore, we need to pay 
equal attention to the product as well as to 
the process 

If we dig into our past, it will be found that 
the pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness, has 
been our guiding priniciplb of life down 
through the ages and that values are embodied 
jQ our religions, According to Tagore, a tqaq 
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of religion “must exist for Man the Great and 
must express him in disinterested works, in 
science and philosophy, in literature and ait, 
in science and worship". To him religion 
consists in the endeavour of men to cultivate 
and express those qualities which are inherent 
in the nature of Man the Eternal, and to have 
faith in him. Tiutli, freedom and beauty are 
the qualities of the Eternal Man. To Gandhi 
Truth and God are the same concepts and 
Vivekananda saw tlie Divine in man. According 
to Froebel, “human nature, like the spirit of 
God, is ever unfolding its inner essence”. 
The qualities which express this inner essence 
have been regarded all through history as 
trinity -“truth, beauty, goodness; knpwledge, 
love, seivice”; or in the words of Whitehead, 
“activity of thought, receptiveness to beauty, 
humane feeling.” Human thought has never 
regarded this trinity of ideals as separate and 
unrelated goals. It sees them as elements of 
harmony. Wholeness of living unites truth, 
beauty and goodness in symphony. 

Philosophically considered, what all these 
great thinkers appear to point out is the need 
to emphasize the universal values and similar 
characteristics of alt religions for the sake of 
the unity of all humanity. Values may be 
conceived and defined by different thinkers, 
different nations in different ways. To avoid 
a conflict in perception we in India can adopt 
a practical approach. For practical purposes 
the sources of values for us can be traced in 
the preamble of our constitution which ensures 
social, ecnomic and political yujrtce, liberty 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, 
equality of status and opportunity, fraternity, 
assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the nation. 

Thus on the basis of these fundamental 
^ghts we can identify our national values as 
democraay, secularism and socialism. Educa- 
tion for citizenship in India should be concer- 
ned with the clarification of our thinbng 
these values gnfl fh? strengthening of 


our practices and faith v/ith regard to these 
ideals as a way of life and living. A careful 
and close scrutiny will lead us to discover that 
these basic national values are founded on the 
bedrock of ‘love’ for mankind. 

Gandhiji also gave us a set of values which 
he practised in his own life and he was of the 
firm conviction that these values, if inculcated 
in oui young people through education and 
practice in their daily living, would help them 
experience the unity of the individual self 
with the universal self, which is the ultimate 
goal of all value formation. These values, 
VIZ. truth, non-violence, love for mankind, 
equality of mankind, fearlessness, freedom, 
democracy, self-help, respect for all religions, 
purity of ends and means, honesty, self-disci- 
pline, self-restraint and cleanliness of body 
and mind, unity of thought and action, form 
a firm ethical and spiritual base. These values 
are not only consistent with our own cultural 
heritage, but are also of pragmatic importance 
for solution of our diversified contemporary 
problems of life m our homes and society. 

, Swamiji also wanted “life-building, man- 
making, ' Character-making assimilation of 
ideas”, Hp said, “if you have assimilated 
five ideas and made them your life and charac 
ter, you have more education than any man 
who has got by heait a whole library. ..the 
end of education is man making”. Obviously 
Swamiji emphasizes ffie need for personaliza- 
tion of values which direct the overt behaviour 
m personal and social Hying. To him the 
very essence of education is.,concentrail]Oi) of 
mind, not pollection of facts. - “If I had to 
do my education once again, J would not 
study facts at all”, said Swamiji. Thus the 
entire superstructure of Swamiji’s Concept of 
man-making education is based pn 'Tallies; 
and love for mankind is at the hard co^e of 
these values For, to him and his 
l^an and God are indivisible. 

, ^o\y can this education for, valueii fe? 
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inparted? Can an examination-ridden cum- 
ciilum give these values? What basic changes 
iiithe curriculum and the processes of teach- 
ing and learning as well as in the organization of 
institutions are needed for value formation’ Is 
asocial regeneration, a pierequisite for trans- 
mission of value? Do we have the teachers 
(3 impart value education’ For imparting 
nan-making education Swamiji wanted aland 
(if teachers-teachers who must not teach with 
illy ulterior selfish motive, for money, name 
or fame, Teachers’ work must be simply out 
)f love, out of pure love for mankind'at laige, 
laid Swamiji. 

We must have to find out solution to these 
problems, if wc want to survive this crisis of 
values, If we do not succeed, there is no 
hope far mankind, Finally, values cannot be 
taught through formal or direct teaching. 
They can be inculcated only when the school 
provides for activities and experiences inside 
and outside the classrooms which promote 
responsibility, cooperation, honesty, fair-play 
and self-control. Activities bringing about a 
close cooperation between school, home and 
community will go a long way to bring about 
value-oriented education which mere textbook 
education cannot give, Education for values 


has to be based on the idea of supremacy of 
reasoning over anything else and not on dog- 
matic and unintelligent conformity. Students 
should, therefore, go through the process of 
reasoning and develop competence in reason- 
ing out solutions to life’s problems. So long 
as man is guided by impulses rather than 
reasoning, man is likely to be self-centred and 
exploitative, 

In this paper I have raised a number of 
questions and have not ventured to suggest 
solutions, This is not an easy task We 
need to build the concept of man, man of the 
twentieth century and the century that is 
universal man in terms of the values which 
he will cherish, This is the necessary 
first step for giving shape to Swamiji’s 
ideal of ‘man making education’. Instead of 
cherishing so-called middle-class-and elite- 
forming values, let us inculcate through educa- 
tion those values which bring us closer to the 
underprivileged, deprived and alienated masses 
and so that we derive strength to work for 
them. Let us take the challenge of value-for- 
ming education even within the framework of 
the present curriculum, and the unfavourable 
socio-political enviionment m which the 
school system works, n 
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Litxle attention has been 
given to the development of the qualities, 
techniques and specialities required for teach- 
ing, by the, educational planners, administra- 
tors and teachers concerned with teaching, 
The word ‘profession’ though used several 
times in teachers’ training syllabi at different 
levels, yet the qualities and other characteris- 
tics of a professional have not been recognized 
by any professional organization. Teachers 
working in primary and secondary schools 
regarding themselves below the standard agree 
that the teaching services should be developed 
into a profession It is significant to note ; 

1. What attention has been given to the 
concept of 'teaching profession’? 

2. How useful is this concept for tea- 
chers, schools, children and their 
guardians ? 

3. What do they mean by the term 
‘teaching profession’ ? 

Profession is given higher and more dignified 


meaning than occupation and it denotes 
eminent social prestige. It is due to the fact 
that persons engaged in professions are highly 
qualified and least concerned with family 
systems. Professions are attached with higher 
cadres of society on the basis of social prestige 
while occupations are attached with low cadres 
of society. Hence, profession gets the status 
of the people, recognized by the general 
public. 

Meaning of Profession 

Scanty literature on ‘teaching as a pro- 
fession’ has yet been created. In such a 
situation the question of its publication does 
not arise. The administrative officers have 
also not regarded teaching as a profession, 
but have included it in social services. General 
people regard ‘profession’ and ‘professional’ 
in an ordinary sense. Profession generally 
means working in an occupation for a long 
period. The training period ftr an occupation 
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js the shortest, for e;(ample, the work of truck 
driver. Social prestige is not included m this 
meaning. On the other hand, in order to turn 
an occupation into a profession, the training 
period has no effect. The barbers have been 
doing the same occupation for centuries, but 
it cannot be called profession. It is believed 
[liat each profession has its own scope, per- 
sons engaged therein follow a particular 
language-style, have their own behaviour 
patterns and specialities Their traditions and 
customs can be learnt fully by local persons. 
Jn a profession, particular efficiency and skill 
ate achieved as a result of intellectual train- 
ing. 

Is Teaching a Profession ? 

For a long time, that is, befoie the twen- 
tieth century, teaching was regarded as a ser- 
vice and not a profession, The teachers taught 
children with a spirit of dedication and the 
society was held responsible for their liveli- 
hood. On the basis of regarding teaching as 
a service, the relation of Eklavya and 
Dronacharya, Arum and his Guru, Krishna, 
Sudama and their Guru Sandipana have found 
an eternal place in the history of Indian edu- 
cation It is now to be decided as to whether 
teaching can be called a 'profession’ on the 
basis of the above facts ? if not, what efforts 
are yet to be launched in this duectiou. 
According to Vaish ; 

There is other factor which distingui- 
shes teaching from other professions An 
administrative officer wants to carry out 
Jus decision immediately and wishes to 
know the results as early as possible. Same 
is the case with a doctor who wishes to 
know quickly the effect of his/her prescri- 
ption. On the contrary, the process of 
education puts forth the results after a 
long period of time, meaning thereby that 
education produces far-reaching outcome, 
so the teacher is neither interested in mea- 


surmg the effect of his teaching as early as 
the teaching comes to an end, nor ,he is 
worried to achieve soon the target by some 
way or the other. Where the emphasis is 
laid down on knowing the results quickly 
the person concerned should be involved 
totally m it. But in teaching the teacher 
is indifferent in view of aims and means 
comparatively considering its far-reaching 
effects and as such teaching carries a sacred 
place. Hence in comparison to other 
traders, the teacher occupies an important 
role in society. Professionalism guards the 
social interests observing the rules and 
traditions of the society.^ 

There is one year’s syllabus for a graduate to 
get admission m the teaching profession. The 
syllabus for primary teachers is of two years, 
but one year is utilized by correspondence 
course. The couise of PTI, child teacher, 
craft teacher, montessori, kindergarten ind 
cosmic training is of one year’s duration. 
Eleven years’ school education is essential for 
eligibility of admission therein. The post- 
graduate course is also of one year’s duration. 
On the contrary, the training is optional in 
the teaching of subjects like music, drawing 
and home sciences. Teaching technique, 
psychology and social values are to be 
developed as minor or subsidiary subjects at 
the graduate and postgraduate level training 
syllabuses and such a system can be con- 
sideied for primary teachers. 

Duiing the last five-seven years, univer- 
sities like Kuruksbetra, Gauhati, Calcutta, 
Agra, etc. have adopted two years’ courses for 
the post-education syllabuses, but- with , a 
different aim By accepting education as a 
discipline, its postgraduate courses have been 
developed just like other subjects, but it is npt 

^Anil Vaibh, Social respoti 5 ibi|ily of the teacher, 
Shivi'a Putrika, Directorate of Primary and Secon- 
dary Education, Rajasthan, Bikaner, Vol 20, No. J, 
Nov. 1979, p. 221 
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neceSsaiy lhat these syllabuses should develop 
teaching skills and efficiency. Four years’ 
degfee’*c!ourses’in education were staited by 
the' lJcERT ih' the Regional Colleges of 
Educatioii but theSe courses weie suspended. 
Only the Uttar Pradesh government conl’ened 
L.T. after one year’s training which was also 
discontinued. ' This degree can also not be 
called ‘profession’ on the basis of other 
criteria. In case teaching is to be included in 
the professional category, the training period 
is to he' increased. Development of pre-degree 
courses deserves prominent place in this 
direction. The period of degree courses can be 
increased after enrichment and postgraduate 
courses also have great potentialities of 
ennehmeht. Other short-term courses should 
also be reconsidered and if they could not be 
extended they 'should be stopped. 

The quantum of knowledge of psychology, 
social values and teaching methods distin- 
guishes a teacher from ordinary citizens and 
on this ground teaching can be recommended 
to be a profession like medicine and law, 
Objectives of education and syllabus have no 
direct relation with the public men, but how 
the schools are educating their childien, 
definitely touches their inteiests, They can 
also differ with the schools. If teaching is 
made a profession like medicine, closely 
connected with special techniques and skills, 
it IS just possible that the general public 
would not be able to discuss the matter with 
the schools. 

Nobody is in a position to accept 
that teaching is a technical job like medi- 
cine' and law because teachers shirk from 
the responsibility of taking up this technical 
job, Teachers are often heard saying that 
they can teach any subject. They are at a 
loss to understand how this comment has 
shoeked 'the tendency of cieating teaching as 
a profession. 

Training has been recognized as a passport 
or licence for teaching since long, but the 


mstitutc giving recognition is different from the 
institute giving iccognition to medicines and 
law in as much as thia is an autonomous 
institute, powerful one, and can cancel the 
recognition if requisite level is not attained 
This agency detennmes the teims and con! 
ditions of lecognition, makes changes and 
amendraenls. In 1955 when shortage of 
teachers was felt, it was fulfilled by means of 
conducting short-terms courses. In some 
cases, what to speak of training, even nndei. 
qualified teachers were recruited. Such 
instances had been occurring in maths, science, 
home science, di awing and music subjects! 
Such teachers can be traced in far-off and 
inaccessible areas or backward/scheduled 
caste/scheduled Iribe majority areas, but such 
examples are not found in medical or law or 
engineering fields. There is no agency m 
India at piesent which can give recognition to 
teaching profession. There is one National 
Teacher Education Board and reacheis' 
Education Boaids in some slates which were 
set up as pel recommendation of the Kothari 
Education Commission ( 1964 - 66 ). Their con- 
stitution and working procedures should be 
organized in such a way that they might be 
entrusted with responsibility of recognizing 
teaching professions. 

Teachers’ organizations are functioning in 
almost all the states but they have leniaincd 
entangled with transfer policies, benefits and 
improvements in pay-scales and have done 
nothing in the direction of recognizing teach- 
ing as a profession. Indian Institute of 
Public Administration or All India Manage- 
ment Association and their branches in states 
can be extended. Recruitment m a profession 
should not be permitted by states biit it 
should rest with the professional organizations 
so as to keep up the quality of work and 
remain neutral to bureaucracy. If the work 
falls below average level, proper arrangements 
for cancelling the permission should be 
provided. 
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The chief surgeon in the medical profession 
allows his newly appointed associates to 
accompany him during an operation and 
makes him efficient in his occupation, but 
Ihtre is nothing like this in education field. 
On his promotion to the post of supervisor 
officer the teacher begins to consider himself 
as an'offlcer and not a teacher His sympathy 
towards teachers comes to an abrupt end. In 
order to develop teaching as a profession, to 
jet recognition for it, the change in the 
ideology of officers is a must. 

Persons engaged in a profession can main- 
tain the high level of work by working in 
accordance with the moral code. The per- 
mission of teaching is cancelled when the 
moral code is violated If any teachci, in 
Ihe opinion of other members of the pro- 
fessional organization, violates the code, his 
membership should be discontinued. The 
professional organization determines the work 
level of its members and violation of code. 
The education codes have also been framed 
in all the states of India. There is a provision 
of penalty for violation of code, The bar 
necessity is that the code should be obeyed 
strictly. 

There is a direct and personal relation 
between buyers and sellers in medical and law. 
Much has been written on this aspect ni 
educational 'sphere also. Personal guidance 
and teaching are burning problems, of the 
present times. The teachers woik in terms 
and the students of the school hours. The 
member of the team and the students of the 
class have their oWn needs and special charac- 
teristics, Each child is different from the 
other. Here the ' question arises— if each 
child is taught according to his needs, the 
teaching task becomes difficult. It is to be 
remembered that individual teaching and 
direct and personal contacts are not possible, 
but efforts in this direction should be in- 
variably launched. In order to turn teaching 
into a profession, the size of the class should 


be the smallest or the number of students in 
the class should be the least so that the 
teapher can contact the students as and when 
the necessity arises. It is hereby argued that 
there are many clients demanding the services 
of a doctor and a lawyer and more customers 
indicate moie degree of success. They treat 
each client on the individual basis. As an 
exceptiqnal case, teachers demand group- 
guidance like a medical psychologist. 

Remuneration m the form of pay for 
services are common in medical, engineering, 
law and teaching, but the question ‘who 
determines the remuneration T arises In 
allopathy and law, it is decided by the parties 
conceined or professional organizations, ,in 
teaching, it is decided by the government, like 
other services. The teachers’ organization 
gets it increased by the government through 
pressures or compromise from time to time, 
In some states, acts have been framed by the 
constituent assemblies. In the situation of 
their violation any of the two parties can 
appeal to the courts of law. Remuneration 
should be determined in the form of pay, As 
the qualifications and working capacity of the 
teacher increases, his remuneration should 
also increase in the same proportion. In 
medical, law and engineering, it depends upon 
their consumers as to whose services are to be 
utilized? Is it possible in teaching? If yes, 
it may be possible that a ceitain institution 
may be crowded by the students, others may 
be awaiting for a single student. In such a 
situation, it may have to suffer too ,much 
economic difficulties, It can be seen in 
actual practice in some proportion Some 
guardians desire to admit their children m a 
particular institution, not only because it 
adopts a special education method but there 
may be some causes behind it, e.g. highly 
qualified teachers, well-equipped libraries, 
uptodate laboratories, beautiful playgrppndj, 
etc. Erom this view, teaching can be called 
a profession to sotne extent,' 
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Powerful Professional Organizations 

Any medical practitioner is an ordinary 
doctor and a member of professional organi- 
zation first and than a ent specialist or a 
heart specialist. It is also true in the cases 
of persons engaged in law or engineering, but 
it is not so in teaching, The teachers engaged 
in teaching are divided into two types of 
organizations -gazetted and non-gazetted and 
consequently their voice loses weightage and 
becomes unimpressive. There is no uniformity 
in the teachers’ opinions. When a teacher is 
transferied from primary classes to secondary 
classes or is promoted from lower to higher 
pay- scale, he forgets the spirit of nearness or 
closeness of the previous life. They after 
promotion do not mind the interests and 
benefits of the teachers running in lower pay- 
scales. Some subjects are supposed to be 
difficult ones, such as English and maths. The 
teachers of these subjects form their separate 
orgauizatiou and consider themselves as 
separate and important entities. They con- 
sider themselves more recognized as compared 
with other teachers teaching subjects like 
craft, agriculture, drawing and music. The 
interests of the teacher community as a whole 
disappear from their minds. 

If teaching is to be converted into a 
profession, all the teachers should forget 
the distinctions of status, pay and subject 
importance and be united into a professional 
organization and necessary characteristics 
shoiild be developed. All the teachers should 
be the members of the same organization and 
be affiliated to it. Such type of vast literature 
should be produced and changes and additions 
in the teachers’* training courses should be 
made so that teaching should not be con- 
sidered negligible as a profession. 

Evaluation 

In view of the above-mentioned discussion, 


there seems to be two central subjects to te 
discussed and carried put ; 

Distinction between teacher and honi 
teacher in cultural , traditions and 
working procedure. 

The control of teachers’ organizations 
upon the working conditions and cif- 
cumstances socially approved. 

The close contacts of guardians with the 
educational institutions is the only source of 
these tasks. An ordinary citizen knows that 
the good teachers occupy an important place 
m school. The teachers and teachers' otga- 
nizations are also agencies along with the 
government to affect education. All concerned 
will agree that all persons have started taking 
interest in school' activities. This interest 
may prove to be good or bad. 

The effect of activities and culture on the 
child’s achievements'has been recognized since 
long. In big cities, these relations do not 
develop and the scarcity of cordial relation's 
in originating a number of new problems,' 
The distinction between teachers and non- 
teachers and distinction between the wOrkins 
conditions and circumstances cannot be said 
to be appreciable because these social relations 
affect the learning of the child in the long fun. 
As far as education is under ' the govern- 
ment control, the decision of the government 
on syllabus, appointment of teachers, theit 
salary, new institutions or its upgradatiod, 
etc. is the only working force^^hich makes, 
the development of lela Lions of teacher and^ 
students in the form of buyers and sellers^ iiot. 
only difficult but also iiupossible. Tha 
government appoints , the teachers, , but dha, 
teachers’ voice cariieS|no weight vyhile admitt- 
ing in schools. Neither the children npr tj^a 
guardians do exercise any power , in , tfie,, 
determination of pay of the teachers. , As far 
as personal relations , are concerned, ,;tlieiF,' 
come least chances .of their deyelopmefl|:. j. Pfl,; 
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I; otlsr tmiii stmtaWoii ii at i- fc above disctssiot that teachitg shoolii be 
iiiljit pioblati. After tie's appoiitneit recogiized as a probioi or tot or pro- 
j I teacher, if his performce is of heto fessioiilm is good or bad it teacliig At 
(udsrd, it II very dicilt to remove him attempt should be made touiiderstaidboij 
lithe jovernment service as a teacher. It the teachers are sufferitg from the vienpomt 
HI he possible it attoiomots schools but of class teaching. On the cootrarj, vihal 
j( principle of staidardWot «1I wk' heoefits they cat derive-ihelhet ecoiomic, 
jit Mt celt it is dotbtfiL If the teacher editcatioial, social or any other! What betels 
IdetehiselfiitoaiiiititutioMOt oily ^mbegiveitothestudettsafter gettng the 
|[ staidirdiaatioi but the problem of recogiitioi of teachiig as a profession I 
peratioi is also solved. Watever type the betel may be of it mil 

lie aithor does tot meat the best from be itiliaed for the student commtiily. D 
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HE 200th anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Froebel on 21 April 1982 is an 
occasion for the German Democratic Republic and all Member States of Unesco 
to honour the memory of the great German educationist. Froebel was one of 
the leading representatives of the progressive bourgeois approach to the science 
of education, and the treasury of educational thought has been greatly enriched 
by his work Friedrich Froebel played a prominent part in determining the 
development of educational theory and practice in his time. 

His theories and his attempts to put them into practice were rooted in his 
empirical criticisms of the prevailing education system; they bore the stamp of 
his democratic bourgeois background. This is particularly true of his ideas on 
the general education of men and of nations, the all-round and harmonious per- 
sonal development of all members of society and the universal right to education, 
He made valuable contributions to the science of education, for instance through 
his ideas on the aim of education, the fundamental importance of the child’s 
active participation in the educational process, the nature and organization of 
educational content. Froebel’s views reflected the social needs of his time. He 
had realized that the teacher’s task always consists in educating children 
primarily for living hn the present’ and for meeting 'present needs’ and ‘present 
demands’ as they arise ‘at a specific time, in a specific place and m specihc 
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circumstances’. He was aware of the close connection between social develop- 
ment and education; recent research has shown that Froebel sympathized with 
democratic petty bourgeois forces, but this is not to say that he dissociated him- 
self from democratic revolutionary demands and objectives. On the contrary, 
being possessed by an illusory enthusiasm of enlightenment and a blind faith in 
the unlimited power of education, he harboured throughout his life a Utopian . 
belief in the feasibility of radical reforms. Although, of course, these hopes 
were disappointed, Froebel’s achievements were so lemarkable that he is rightly 
ranked with Peslalozzi, Herbart and Diesterweg as an important representative 
of classic bourgeois pedagogics. His ideas and practial work m the field of pre- 
school education won him world renown. 

Friedrich Fioebel (21 April 1782 to 21 June 1852) lived at a time of great 
social change in Germany He played an active part in important historical 
events for instance in the Napoleonic wars in 1813-14 when he served in the 
Lutzen rifle corps. Bourgeois revolutionary forces began to emerge in his life- 
time under the influence of the French Revolution and the pressure of popular 
democratic movements He witnessed, on the other hand, the restoration of 
reactionary aristocratic rule in the German states and saw the promising begin- 
nings of educational development curbed and reversed. Although Froebel did not 
often comment on current events, his whole work reflects his interest and involve- 
ment in social progress. With almost four decades of successful activity behind 
him, Froebel declared in a letter written in 1848. ‘If you examined the essence of 
my educational activity you will see that, for a whole generation, I have been 
teaching and, educating children for the republic’s sake, I have been preparing 
them for (he exercise of the republican virtues. 

Froebel hoped that a marriage concluded between politics and pedagogics on 
the basis of their common human values would ensure that ‘the whole German 
nation will do as the whole body of German educationists and teachers does 
today and not only take an interest in German education for the people and 
its sound theoretical foundations’ but also ‘play a truly active and constructive 
part therein’, so that education would become everyone’s business. 

By insisting that a system of universal education should be accessible to all 
German children, Froebel promoted a democratic approach to educational 
policy and found that this accorded with the national need for a better educated 
population which had arisen as a result of Germany’s rapid industrial and 
scientific development, Froebel conceived of universal education as an 
alternative to the traditional elitist education. Because his Utopian ideas 
l*^d hirn to overestimate the real historical possibilities of his time, he thought 
that it would guarantee the enforcement of the right to education. But at the 
same titoe he gave a wider interpretation to the concept of universal education, ' 
viewing it not only as education for the people but also as education by the ' '' 
people; iu the sense that tfid people would participate in the educafiOh'of’tHti 
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rising generation and the whole of education would be bound up with the life , 
and activities of the people. That was a far-reaching democratic demand which, 
like his whole educational policy and programme, was well ahead of his time. 

No wonder, therefore, that during Froebel’s lifetime obstacles were placed in his 
way by reactionary forces seeking to discredit his ideas on universal education 
and education for the people, After many years of dedicated effort, he was 
obliged to stop the educational work he had been doing at the school at Keilhau, 
which he bad directed from 1817 to 1831; his schools in Switzerland were 
constantly under attack and kindergartens were finally prohibited in Prussia in . 
185f and in other German states thereafter. 

In Froebel’s view, the object of universal education (today we tend to speak of 
general education as the basis for further education) was to enable every child 
to develop a well-rounded personality, and not to prepare children at an early 
age to occupy their allotted place in society or to train them too soon for a 
particular profession. Tn the final analysis, the education of man can have 
only one basis, 'one aim and one purpose: the all-round development of the 
individuabthrough educational methods specifically designed to foster his 
threefold poivers 'as an active (creating), sentient (feeling) and intelligent 

(thinking) . . . being.’ " 

.1 ’ ^ , 

This is the only way of laying the basis for the child’s future activity in life and 
fot occupational specialization. According to Froebel, the all-round develop- 
ment of the personality is possible only if the educational process succeeds in 
‘forging unbreakable links between thinking and doing, cognition and action, 
knowledge and ability, providing both ‘the human body and the human mind 
with an all-round comprehensive education in keeping with man’s innermost 
nature’. This means that none of an individual’s aptitudes should be neglected 
because they are thought to be worthless or insignificant and all aspects of the ■ 
child’s personality should be assiduously fostered since a true education leaves 
no gaps and knows no limits but is a lifelong process of perfecting the 
personality. ' 

Given, the aim of developing a well-rounded personality, educational content 
should reflect the diversity of human aptitudes and poWers. The curriculum that 
Froebel drew up was representative of all the foremost social and cultural 
concerns of his time-^'art’, ‘science’, ‘training m methods of exploiting natural 
resources’ and in the ‘simple and more complex processing’ of the products thus 
obtained, ‘a knowledge of natural substances and forces’, ‘natural history and 
the history of mankind and of nations; mathematics and languages’, ‘No subject 
of .study that is relevant to man’s basic needs should be, excluded.’ Froebel 
soijght to carry out this ambitious educational programme in his schools, as is 
shown by their tirnetables and attested by former pupils and visitors. He attached 
fejBK^st jrpporlance to laying somjd foundations for montuk physical 
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aesthetic training and set great store on the teaching of languages, natural 
sciences and mathematics as part of a wide-ranging, useful general education. 
What he demanded was that his pupils should be equipped with ‘a comprehensive 
stock of thoroughly assimilated knowledge and the confidence to make use of that 
knowledge in their daily life, so that they aie able to cope with any situation 
and meet any challenge, in other words, that they should be capable of ‘further 
developing their powers in any field of activity they may choose’ ‘It is only 
through the application of knowledge and learning that we can really confirm 
and expand what we have been taught.’ 

There is a direct connection between Froebel’s democratic idea of involving the 
whole population in the educational process and his insistence on the need to 
make education relevant to everyday life, on the oneness of school and life. He 
considered the relevance of knowledge to life as an essential criterion to he 
applied in selecting educational content and a crucial pre-condition for the full 
development of the individual’s aptitudes and poweis, ‘Just as education, teaching 
and training and their subject-matter must never be dissociated but must be 
visualized as being so closely interlinked as to form an integrated whole, so 
also should education, teaching, training, school and what they stand for never 
be separated from life; still less should they come into conflict with each other, 
for school and life, knowledge and action are bound up together,’ 


This statement of what Froebel demanded of education implied criticism of the ’ 
conditions prevailing m the school of his day, their alienation from life, their 
insistence on the memorizing of lengthy religious texts, and their use of discipline 
and cramming to enforce blind obedience to the reactionary authorities. 

In opposition to this, Froebel based his educational theories on the idea that ' 
man develops his powers through his activity and that the educational process : 
must accordingly be rooted in ‘doing, working and thinking’. The ^h ole of his 
education system— including pre-school education-is based on the 
the children under the guidance of their teacher. ‘To link doing and thinking 
and to teach children to link doing and thinking .• this is the source of al ^ 

productive education.’ 

The luSrSX- ' ' 

Ucrvelopme child's truly human qualities and the elaboration of a 

satisfactory all-round education’ 

’ ■ ■ 1 .+ +iiA value of activity for character formation led him to 

T'’ W SrfotroV^tvt-t""^^^ 'cc-i-S wo,k.ug-have their O^U;, 
show how all form Y revealed the many ways,, 

special significance for the attention to their necessary interaction in the, 

Su’SMout'piocess and pointed out that the, could contribute to the suepes, 9(, . 
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attempts at the all-round and harmonious development of the personality. . 
‘Thus, worlf, instruction and play aie to foim an indivisible whole which will 
beconte a sound basis for a contented, eneigctic, enlightened and happy life.’ , 

'Froebel always saw education as a reciprocal process affecting both teacher 
and student, a process in which the teachei, guided by educational piinciples, 
influences the development of the whole person mainly through many different 
activities, a process of including both student and teacher to make a conscious 
effort to change themselves. A true teacher and educator must always be capable, 
simultaneously, of ‘giving and taking, uniting and dividing, dictating and giving 
way, acting and enduring, being strict and indulgent, firm and adaptable’. 

Friedrich Froebel’s greatest achievement undoubtedly lies in the field of pre- 
school education. Within a few decades, his idea of kindergarten, as expressed 
both in theory and m practice, had spread thioughout the whole of Europe, the 
United States, Japan and many other countries. Froebel took up the ideas on 
pre-school education developed by Comeniiis, Rousseau, the Philanthropists, 
Pestalozzi, Oberlin, Owen and Fourier. From the practical experience that had 
been gained in day-nurseries he drew new conclusions of great historical 
significance. He was already advanced m years when he worked out his theories 
on pre-school educator. In so doing he anticipated latent needs, since Germany's 
rapidly expanding industry had to be supplied with additional manpower, and 
one way of doing this was to employ women as well as men m the production 
process, Froebel founded the first ‘kindergarten’ in 1840— the word was coined 
m tlfe same year — and thus took the first decisive step towards the fulfilment of 
his educational mission. His work is of historical importance because the entire 
education system was reorganized thanks to his determination, and universal pfe* 
school education became in accordance with his views, the foundation and 
substructure of a homogeneous system. As his nephew, Julius Fioebel, once wrot4 
he thought of the kindergarten as ‘simply the substratum of an edifice of ideas, 
objectives and means so constructed as to encompass the whole education of man 
from earliest childhood to an advanced age’.J Froebel’s thinking went far beyond 
the views widely held in his day regarding the significance, aim and duties of 
day-nurseries and their prevailing practices. He worked out a comprehensive 
and detailed system of pre-school education which met practically all of the 
demands of his time, but which is admittedly difficult to grasp because his writings 
on the subject pursue many metaphysical traps of thought, In his view, the 
object of pre-school education was to enable the small child to become an active, 
sentient and intelligent human being. The ‘Universal German Kindergarten’ 
should be an ‘establishment f or the all-round care of the growing child’ and should 
provide every child with ‘all-round guidance for his all-round development’. This 
should he done by means of the activity best suited to a child of that age, ngpely 
play. Froebel perceived play not only as the principal activity of the pre-school 
cliild, but also as a ‘mirror of life’ that gave ‘the child a glimpse of the world jfor 
which he is to be educated’, “ Play, according to Froebel, always served a pprppge. 
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He saw it as the expression of the child’s innermost being, the reflection of his 
aptitudes and creative powers, which were revealed in the way he ‘processed’ a 
material or used an implement during play. 

Every activity, every act of any, individual, even of the smallest child, is the 
expression of a purpose proceeding, fiom a relationship with something which has 
to be handled or represented. But in .order to feel this urge the individual, and 
especially the child, usually, needs a material, a separate, speciflc object, even if it 
is only a little piece of wood or stone, with which it can make something or 
which it can turn into something. 

j 

1 

When the child is playfully active, when he ‘processes’ a material with a specific 
end in view and uses an implement for a particular purpose, he acquires the ability 
‘to develop all his powers and aptitudes as freely as is appropriate at the stage 
he has reached in his life and education’. On the basis of this conclusion, 

Froebe] worked out a self-contained play system, the principal feature of which 
was the handling of spheres, cylinders and cubes. Using the ‘gifts’ he had devised 
and various other materials, the child was to develop his mental and physical 
powers in the various games, discover the world and its inherent orderliness. It 
was through play and in play that the child’s personality could be fully developed 
in all its aspects, and therefore play ‘should not be a haphazard activity, it should 
not be left to pure chance’. It is clear that Froebel’s ‘gift’ system was influenced 
by the contemporary state of knowledge in the fields of natural sciences and 
mathematics, with which he was well acquainted. Many of Froebel’s ‘gifts’ can 
still be used to help pie-school children to discover the world. Having been 
rationally Integrated into modern views on the educational process and its 
objectives, they are successfully used to this day in the kindergartens of the 
German Democratic Republic.® It should be borne in mind, of course, that if it 
IS applied onesidedly, as it has been by many of his successors and disciples, 
Froebel’s play system also encourages certain tendencies towards a formalistic 
organization of the educational process in the kindergaiten. 

Even at the infant and kindergarten Stage, children should be able to assimilate 
all kinds of information, with the help of the ‘child leaders’ (later : 'kindergarten 
teachers’) who introduce them to the world around them and to life in society. 

The subject-matter chosen by Froebel for the kindergarten syllabus shows that 
his first consideration was to lay the foundations for mental, physical, moral and 
aesthetic development. He stressed the need to bring out every child’s 
individuality and to take great pains to prepare all children for their future life m 
society. Froebel’s writings are therefore a source of valuable guidance for the 
social education of even the very youngest children. Having observed Froebel’s 
practical work at first hand, Diesterweg described it in the following words : ‘A 
child’s best plaything is another child. In the kindergarten the child lives in 
close association with other people ; only in this way can he be prepared for 
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living in society. In his play, the child can and should live in advance his whole 
future life instinctively, without realizing that he is doing so.’ 

Friedrich Froebel was a pioneer of pre-school education for all the children of 
the nation. This progressive idea was taken up and propagated during his 
lifetime and in the second half of the nineteenth century by many democrats for 
instance by Adolph Diesterweg. Froebel’s ideas were carried beyond the frontiers 
of Germany by democrats who emigrated after the failure of the 1848-49 
icvolution, for instance Johannes Renge and his wife took them to England and 
Carl Schurz and his wife and Adolf Douai took them to the United States. “ 

Douai founded a German school in Boston in 1956, adding a kindergarten to it 
latei on. His book entitled The Kindergarten . A Manual for the Introduction of 
Froehel's System of Primary Education into the Public School was published in 
New York m 1871, and a Japanese version was brought out in Tokyo in 1876. It 
was due to this book that Froehel’s ideas began to be disseminated in the United. 
States and Japan. 

In the last third of the nineteenth century representatives of the German labour 
movement became interested in Froebel’s humanism and defended it against all 
one-sided interpretations. This cause was taken up, for example, by Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, one of the most outstanding figures of the German labour movement 
As editor of the newspaper Die Gliechheit, Clara Zetkin helped to make Froebells 
theories more widely known, and especially his ideas on play and its importance 
for the development of the child’s personality.’ 

Froehel’s ideas have found a home m the German Democratic Republic. His 
heritage has become an integral part of the socialist approach to education and 
his work has greatly simulated both the science of education and its practical 
application.^ Educationists of the German Democratic Republic gave expression 
to their appreciation of Froebel’s work and their fruitful interaction with his 
legacy in commemorative ceremonies in 1952, 1957, 1967 and 1977, Froebel’s 
bicentenary will be yet another occasion for studying his enduring achievements 
in gi eater depth and continuing his work at a higher level. 
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Educating the Gifted 
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T 

HERB have been good many 
child prodigies who made significant contribu- 
tion to society. John Stuart Mill whose iq 
was estimated to be more than 180 could read 
Greek at the age of four. Charles Dickens 
tried his hands at writing a tragedy when he 
was only seven. Issac Newton, while he was 
yet a child, used to make working models of 
water-clocks, wind-mills and other intricate 
machines, James Hillier, inventor of the 
electronic microscope, tore down the new 
telescope his father had bought him only to 
reassemble the parts. As against a few names 
we know, there must have been a large number 
of geniuses who passed out into oblivion 
without attracting notice of a teacher or a 
parent, The question that confronts us today 
]S‘ Should we allow such gifts to perish or 
should we do something to salvage (he 
situation ’ 

Our committal to democracy implies that 
each individual child should be allowed to 
grow at his or her own differential rate of 
growth. We need to concentrate our efforts 
yo httrness the talents of each whether it b? a 


backward or one with a superior intellect, 
The present educational system is ill-equipped 
to cater for either, Lack of concern for the 
gifted children is, m the ultimate analysis, a 
national loss the extent of which is not possi- 
ble to quantify. In the USA little interest 
was in evidence till the end of the nineteeuth 
century. It was only after the second decade 
of the present century that a good deal of 
research was mounted opening up opportuni- 
ties for the gifted childien. While Terman and 
his associates earned out their research pro- 
jects in California in the West, Professor 
Hollingwoith experimented with her gifted 
children in New York in the East. These psy- 
chologists made a major contribution in 
awakening nation-wide interest in the educa- 
tional programme of a gifted children. 

Wc, m our country, have done little to 
identify the gifted, much less to arrange for 
their schooling. A few public schools per se 
might be taken for catering to their needs, 
but that too not on any scientifically planned 
basis. The lamentable lack of concern for the 
intellectual minority ig attributable to meteri- 
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jious values we attach to our concept of 
jemocracy. The Plowden Commission Report 
(1967) on primary education in England called 
it an “egalitarian suspicion” and noted that 
"at the outset giftedness meets with irrational 
obstacle,. The schools have a responsibility 
towards these children which must be taken 
seriously We cannot afford to waste their 
talents.” Even though there is a positive 
correlation between the high income and 
superior intelligence, giftedness cuts across 
social stratifications- 

Not only a high score on general intelli- 
gence as revealed by the traditional tests, bilt 
special abilities of a high order not necessarily 
associated with superior intelligence quotient, 
should be interpreted as constituting gifted- 
ness, These special abilities or talents may be 
in arts, music, science, mechanics and leader- 
ship, etc. There has hardly been any agree- 
ment as to what iq level would earn classifica- 
tion among the gifted population. It may be 
as low as 120 and as high as 200 depending 
on the quality of intake at any particular 
school in any particular community. American 
schools have catered for the gifted population 
as per their own norms not conforming to 
any mutually agreed standard. However, 
children testing 183 IQ and more could eani 
for them the accolade of ‘genius’ while those 
testing between 140 to 183 Iq as those ot 
superior intelligence. 

A popular superstition about the gifted 
used to be that they might be having a poor 
physique and a maladjusted personality. 
Hollingworth showed through her researches 
that they aie children with a good physique 
and a well-balanced personality endowed with 
the capacity to make their own adjustment. 
Some of the common traits of these children 
are that they are given to a high degree of 
inquisitiveness and reflections about morality, 
the right and wrong aspects of various issues. 
They learn quickly, perform difficult meutaj 


tasks, comprehend relationships quickly and 
tend to he original Credited with a good 
memory they are keenly observant and res- 
pond quickly, Usually they are two to three 
years in advance of their peer groups in regard 
to scholastic as also non-scholastic abilities. 
Terman' has come to the conclusion that m 
case of a six-year old child testing 180 iq the 
intellectual level may be as high as that of an 
eleven-year old, but his physical development 
may not be accelerated by more than 10 per 
cent and social development by not more than 
20 to 30 per cent ' 

Paiticularly in cases of children gifted 
with a very superior intelligence (iq around 
180 dr more) adjustment problems do creep 
in. Such children by virtue of their highly 
superior giftedness tend to feel isolated. 
Frustration and anxiety colour their creative- 
ness. But there is little evidence to support 
the oft-repeated assertion that stresses within 
the personality are a source of creative drive. 
If suitable steps are not taken to carnalize the 
creative urge or provide the much-needed 
guidance, chances of personality maladjust- 
ment or neurosis are increased. 

Catering to the curricular needs of these 
children can be attempted in various ways 
One method is to accelerate the learning pro- 
giamme by a year or two. Such a device 
might produce social adjustment problems as 
a result of difference in the age of the peer 
groups Normally such an acceleration' is 
^ limited to the earlier part of childhood before 
adolescence sets in, because the chances of 
maladjustment are minimal at that stage. The 
other device more commonly employed is en- 
riching the curricular programme within the 
class itself, a practice which obviates the 
difficulty of social adjustment. It is also 
argued that heterogeneity in such a class leads 
to a more useful democratizing process and 
fostering of leadership qualities, However, 
critics of such an arrangement assail the prac- 
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tice by alleging that brighter children’s learn- 
ing IS not really accelerated and that there 
are greater chances of uiider-achievement. The 
Education Policy Commission of the USA 
had besides the above two, recommended a 
programme of special elective courses for the 
gifted children as also general ability group- 
ing, the latter being possible in really large 
size schools where such a grouping is feasible. 

Whatever the strategy adopted in the 
arrangement of curricular programme there 
IS an inescapable need for providing guidance, 
both personal and academic. Motivation has 
also to be provided to these children in vari- 
ous ways m a consistent manner so as to 
develop their inherent capabilities to the ful- 
lest extent. Directing them to sources of 
learning (library is only one), coordinating 
the efforts of the teachers so as to meet the 
child’s academic and other personality needs 
and exploiting expertise available in the 
community aie essential factors in the learn- 
ing programme of the gifted child, 

The role of teachers in the education of 
these intellectually superior children is a 
challenging one. Not only is he to play an 
important part in the early direction of the 
gifted, he is to be concerned with their scho- 
lastic as also non-scholastic development in a 
significant way. He has to evince qualities of 
patience, sympathy and understanding and 
should possess a wide range of interest, flexi- 
bility of approach and an unusual proficiency 
in teaching of a particular subject. As future 
development of the child’s talents are as much 
his concern as the present, it is necessary that 
he allows the child the maximal opportunity 
to develop his creativity without burdening 


him with the weight of his own knowledge, 
He has to ensure in his children a capacity of 
self-learning and profiting from the exisimg 
resources. This concept of teaching-learning 
process ensures learning even after leaving 
the formal scats of learning. Depending upon 
the nature of strategy adopted for educating 
the gifted the teacher has to play his own part 
in fostering talent While engaged in the pro< 
cess he should also take into account the 
parents whose attitude towards their children 
can appreciably make or mar their progress, 
The etchings of a talented child may be 
frowned upon by an ignorant parent and en- 
couraged by a thoughtful one, A liaison with 
the parents can be of immense value. The 
teacher has to display an equal concern for 
eliminating stiess and strain from the mind 
of the child so that his pi ogress is unimpeded. 
The teacher’s responsibilities would thus 
consist in (i) modifying the curricular pio- 
gramme in a way that more challenging sub- 
jects aie included and m providing more 
opportunity for creative work, (ii) helping 
them to take up research-oriented projects, 
(111) providing them a rich environment to 
enable self-directed work, (iv) forming infor- 
mal groups of effective and smooth learning, 
and (v) providing opportunities in social en- 
vironment to make use of available resources, 
The growing expansion in the field of 
education ever since the independence and our 
increasing concern for the masses has largely 
been responsible for a corresponding neglect 
of the gifted and it is time the educational 
administrators recognize the need for harness- 
ing their talents for the common good. Q 
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A 

■^nimal behaviour can be 
broadly divided into two categories : (/) ins- 
tinctive and {a) intelligent, though it is certain 
that no behaviour is without an instinctive 
root nor IS totally unintelligent. ‘Sex’ is also 
one of the instincts which lies in the sphere 
of emotional behaviours associated with male- 
female relations and is based on the anatomi- 
cal and physiological difference between the 
male and the female. “Sex must be considered 
an integral part of normal human living to 
be utilized, in building a complete and a 
balanced individual and family life, and m 
building constructive, satisfying, personal, 
home and community relationship” (Kirkendall 
1950: 1). Instincts are innate propensities to 
certain seemingly rational acta performed 
without conscious design. According to Dale, 
an instinct is regarded as an inborn tendency 
which impels the person to react inaparticular 
way to a definite situation or object, without 
either having had any previous teaching or 
experience or possessed by any idea of the 
goal to he achieved by the action, brought 
about by instinctive impulse. During some 
physiological condition, . some of the instincts 


become manifested such a,? in hunger, sexual 
maturity, pugnacity, etc, (Dale 1971: 98-99) 

Man is a social being and he differs from 
the beast in his intellectual development which 
compels him to condition his instincts in a 
socially acceptable way and intelligence helps 
him to design the framework in which instincts 
can be conditioned. Conditioning of sexual 
instinct is a life-long process. Sex and sexual 
behaviour are affected by the society in at 
least three ways : 

1 . The manner which parents and tea- 
chers in home and school teach about 
sex to an individual. 

2. The legislation through which the 
society tries to implement its mores. 

3. The general public opinion which pre- 
scribes do’s and don’ts to its members 
for sexual behaviour. 

The task of the home and the school is to 
socialize the child to fit into the society, but 
in our society sexuality is suppressed, result- 
ing in unharmonious and unspontaneous 
development of the child. Through legisla- 
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ture’s control, interest in sex and sexual beha- 
viour aie channelized into the married life 
and pre- or extra-mantal talks or interest are 
completely tabooed, The society also contiols 
the behaviour of its membeis through public 
opinion and mores. Diiferent degrees of sexual 
permissiveness exist in different societies and 
at different tunes in the history, Mythology 
and literature are full of stories of such per- 
missiveness to which we expose the children 
and adolescents. They are on the other hand 
reared to respect the existing mores of the 
erstwhile society, This discrepancy in what is 
expected and what they read in mythology or 
literature creates dilemma and frustiation 
among the adolescents. Added to this is the 
lack of knowledge of the functioning of sexua- 
lity, with the result that adolescents many 
times suffer emotional strain. The adverse 
attitude of the society towards sex matters 
and the incapability of parents and teachers 
to impart right kind of sex education add fuel 
to the file which results into maladjustment 
of individuals. The bieaking of joint families 
and increase m nuclear families deprive child- 
ren of opportunities to obscive sex-roles of 
family members, 

Meaning of Sex Education 

Sex education stands for the' protection, 
preservation, extension, improvement and 
development of the accepted standaids of 
ethics of a society and also the mbnogainic 
family. Sex education not only includes im- 
parting instruction concerning facts of sex 
and reproduction, as biological or physiolo- 
gical principles, but it also means a compre- 
hensive and progressive process of care, 
guidance, adjustment and formation of right 
• attitudes. In December 1944. a conference of 
educators was held m the Office of Education 
in the United States of America to discuss 
sex education, In this conference, sex educa- 


tion was considered synonymous with social 
hygiene and this teim was preferred with the 

following definition: 

Social hygiene education is conveniently 
described as instruction which includes an 
imdcnstanding of physical development 
mental health and veneral diseases, the 
social and psychological phases of human 
relations as they are affected by sex, guid- 
ance in matters related with sex, undei- 
standing putterns of conduct, building of 
sound basis for marriage and family life, 
constructive community living, assumption 
of social responsibility and any other 
matter relating to normal association be- 
tween sexes (Kirkcndall 1950; 57). 

Due to the adverse attitude of the society, lack 
of proper knowledge about sex matteis, and 
excessive piotective feeling of parents toward 
children, sex is considered taboo in the society. 
As soon as ‘sex’ is read or heard, people per- 
ceive it as something connected with genitals 
which IS dirty and filthy and similar to a 
process of excretion of waste products. 

Social Aspect of Sex 

In our society, both sexes do not mix freely 
with each other. In school when boys and 
girls are passing through the adolescent age, 
they are interested in mixing freely with each 
other in order to understand the difference in 
their personalities. Although it is a natural 
instinct, they aie scaied of the elders’ eye, and 
consequently they become defensive for their 
reputation. They become hostile and aggre- 
ssive and these emotions usually lead them 
toward maladjustment, in school, at home 
and in society. 

Some parents lead their children to believe 
that sex and sexual expressions arc shameful. 
Girls are probably more amenable to this type 
of' indoctrination, because they are more de- 
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pendent on their paients’ afifection. It is often 
blended with a threat that parents will not 
Jove them if they persist in sexual behaviour. 
The legend of promiscuity would be attached 
to them very easily, reducing their value in 
the marriage market. Many adult women are 
ashamed to admit that they have ever looked 
at their own genitals or having had any sexual 
thought. Fear of diiect punishment, whether 
physical or mental, creates guilt feelings re- 
garding sex. In our culture, girls are more 
suppressed than boys and standards of being 
a mce girl are drilled into their minds. Al- 
though many girls believe that they are free 
from such nonsense, most of them mould their 
sexual behaviour according to the social inoies 
and are thus inhibited in varying degrees, even 
within the context of couitship, marriage and 
family life. 

Learning about sex has three outcomes, 
viz, acquisition of knowledge, development 
of wholesome attitudes, and improvement of 
behaviour; and these result in a better adjust- 
ment, Kllander thinks that “of the three 
education outcomes of sex education, the 
most important one to achieve the goal is the 
development and practice of desirable beha- 
viour” (1970 ; 21), 

Impact of Sex Education on Social Adjustment 

Religious families oflen emphasize that 
sex is, something too sinful and offensive, It 
has always to bo suppressed. Saints and other 
holy m?n give sermons on the value of abs- 
tinence 'even in married life. Examples of 
saints like Ramknshna Paramhaus, Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Ramtirlha and others are 
quoted time and again to support celibacy. 
All these lead many people with sexual pro- 
blems to think that they have done something 
very sinful while actually they might not have 
done anything of that nature. 

Social adjustment enables a person to live 
in . harmony with the ruembers of the society 


in a healthy way by developing favourable 
attitudes, Russell (1976) has discussed many 
aspects of sex and sexuality with reference to 
marriage and its impact on adjustment of a 
person within the institution of marriage. 
Arthus (1947) explored this field with reference 
to children. He presented his viewpoints with 
the help of numerous case studies, which show 
that lack of sex knowledge and adverse atti- 
tude toward sex may develop neurotic, intro- 
vert and hysteric personalities. 

When a person does not feel relaxed m his 
environment, he grows tense slowly. Conse- 
quently the tension reaches its highest level 
and at this critical point of tolerance, his 
tensions are channelized in various ways His 
behaviour deviates from normal. Anxiety, 
frustration, neurosis, hysteria, infenouty 
complex, schizophrenia and other abnormali- 
ties are different ways of channelization of 
the tensions which are reflected m the beha- 
viour of the individual. These behaviour 
disorders vary in their severity, types of sym- 
ptoms, and causes of development and range 
from simple maladjustment to deteriorated 
psychosis. Disordered behaviour in an adoles- 
cent arises when the person’s inability to solve 
his conflicts leads to a helpless and incapaci- 
tated condition of varying degrees of severity. 
This helplessness results directly or indirectly 
from obstruction in participation and com- 
munication, It involves a breakdown in social 
learning and it arrests or retards personal 
development within the area of conflict. 

The Immediate Impact 

In the beginning of adolescence, every boy 
and girl has a natural curiosity to know more 
about sex and comes across some misconcep- 
tions about sex and sexuality which results 
into worries and conflicts because norms of 
behaviour vary in different cultures and sub- 
cultures, What is proper in one culture is 
improper in another culture. This is more 
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true in a fast changing society like ours, ih 
which there is a co-existence of many sub- 
cultures In schools also, children represent 
many sub-cultures, because of 'which we' sec 
many discrepant forms of behaviour among 
the children, The conflicting norms of beha- 
viour of different children along with the 
vaiiation in the expectation of family'hnd 
school create abiding conflicts in the adoles- 
cent (Kirson 1952 ; 7-S). 

A number of misconceptions regarding sex 
and leproduction exist m the adolescent boys 
and girls which create worries in their minds. 
Some of these misconfceptions arc as follows: 

1. A girl becomes pregnant if a boy 
kisses her. 

2. The birth of a child takes place 
through the navel, 

3. The fetus sleeps all day and picks the 
night to stait kicking. 

4. A pregnant woman must eat for two. 

5. Veueral diseases can be cured by hav- 
ing coitus with a virgin. 

6. Flowers will wither and pickles would 
spoil if a mtustiuating girfor woman 
touches' them or if her sfiadowfalls 
on them. 

7. Ebb and flow of nienstruatiou are 
contiolled by the moon. 

8. Menopause puses insanity iii many 
women. 

9. The age at which a man IS most likely 
to molest kids is after sixty 

10. Hystciactomy ends the sexual life of 

a woman. • > 

11. Only filthy and dirty boys have noc- 
turnal emmissjons. 

12. The first instance of sexual intercourse' 
or , child-birth will .be so painful that, 
one cannot go through with it. 

13. One may beget a deformed child as a 
result of masturbation, 

14. Any kind of sexual bebjiviour indica- 
tes maladjustment, ' 


15, A pregnant woman’s thinking and 
behaviour affects those of the child to 
be bom 

Ignorance as is evident in these misconceptions 
sometimes causes a feeling of worry and con- 
cern and even infeiiority. Gals are more fre- 
quently ignorant than boys The middle class 
lays greater emphasis on the visible expre'ssion 
of romantic love, on duty, on ambition, on 
thrift and on good manners than does the 
lower class The latter permits freer expres- 
sion of thcaggressivc and sexual impulses, as in 
fighting and extra-mantal intercourse, whereas 
the middle class encourages the inhibition of 
aggression and its siiblimation in forms like 
ambition and economic competition (Nimkoff 
1952: 58) 

A girl is not able to cooperate with the 
school environment due to the feeling of 
guilt, shame or fear. The feeling of guilt 
produces a true psychic need for self-punish- 
ment whereas the fear originates from the 
possibility of condemnation. Guilt derives 
moie from the inner quality of the person’s 
conscience. Shame relates more closely to 
what society c.xpects of one'. The adolescent 
is readily tom by the conflicting requiVem'enls 
of his familial and extra-familial relations. 

Long-term Impact 

Life originates from the W6nib of the 
mother, Sex education imparted at school 
will have a long-term effect A favoilrable 
attitude developed at school will enable a girl 
to adjust and adapt properly to family life. 
Sex education develops confidence for the 
preparation of m'aniage and family life. 
It will remove misconceptions about child- 
birth and menopause. The giil will be able to 
adjust to pre-natal and post-natal' depreSsioh, 

It will help a girl to assume social 'fei'poh'ii-' 

bility and in the matter relating to ‘fiofmal 
association bietween sexes, she wiff^'n^V'h’ivfe 
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guilt feeling that sex is filtliy In India, 
frigidity in girls is generally due to lack of 
Irnowledge and adverse attitude fixed during 
school days, Being future mothers, they can 
contribute to a greater extent to the imptovc' 
ment of society, The most impoitant contri- 
bution which parents can make toward the 
proper adjustment of their children to sex is 
to make their marriage happy and home emo- 
tionally stable, The foundation of a desirable 
adjustment lies in security, happy sunounding 
and a sense of being loved and accepted Deep 
emotional conflicts and personality disorders 
almost certainly result iii unsatisfactory icla* 
lions With other persons, 

The value of early sex instruction for after- 
life is shown by Katharine Davis’s extcmsive 
investigation among married women. When 
divided into two groups accordingly as they 
regarded themselves as happily or unhappily 
married, it was found that 57 per cent of the 

happy 

hstfuctipn in early life, but only 43 per cent 
of , the unhappy group had the same G. V 
Hamilton’s result based on smaller data 
shpwed that 65 per cent of married women 
^ho received such instruction were in the 


gioup whose sexual relations were adequate 
but less than 35 per cent in the inadequate 
group (cited in Havelock Ellis 1963 : 25), 

The child-reaimg must reflect the under- 
standing of the psychological and physical 
needs of the child and render supeifluous any 
critical competition between the needs of the 
child and the needs of the parents, 
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[rt a cate study of a particular university where the 
centralned system of libraries Is In vogue. Leaving 
the name of the university it mil vivify the pros and 
pons of the centralized system of libraries In a uni- 
versity, Fintlier, the author feels, It will give a dear 
picture to a professional in library science and a 
layman in the field of libraries. It w(ll also give art 
idea to those who want to follow tbis system or not. 
It IS under no cost la defame or cilllcize the unl- 
versily.] 


T 

said in the five laws of 
library science that “library is a growing orga- 
nism”, But in my view the educational insti- 
tution like a university is also a growing 
organism. Because in this scientific age every 
discipline is being developed very rapidly, 
For instance, two decades ago, the so-called 
Science subjects like geophysics, microbiology 


and bio-cheinistry are only the by-products of 
geology, biology and chemistry. But now they 
have grown to such a size which have paved 
the way to be recognized as independent 
faculties, Likewise, every minor discipline 
even in technology and engineering are also 
being developed in geometrical proportions, 
When the growth of disciplines is like this, 
there will also be a parallel growth in publi- 
cation of knowledge of each subject-matter. 
To collect and organize the fast growing 
knowledge, a library is required. One among 
such libraries is university library and its 
subordinate libraries. 

Usually there are three-tier system of libra- 
ries in the universities : (/) university library 
at the top, (//) college library at college 
level in the middle, and (ill) seminar libraries 
attached to each department of subjects at the 
bottom level. Wherever there are college 
libraries, there are no seminar libraries. When 
there are seminar libraries without college 
library, the university has to grant some 
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amount for its maintenance and upliftment 
from its central or main fund. If tlie university 
(joes not like to do so, it will easily pave 'a 
path to the university library' to centralize 
them and have a control over their purchase 
of books and journals and process the same 
jt their leisure, This purchase, of course, will 
take place with the suggestions of the concern' 
ed heads of departments of each subject. 

V 

I Purpose of Centralization 

Why the university library suggests this 
proposal of centralization of seminars is to 
save the university authorities from over-ex- 
penditure on the maintenance of seminar 
libraries Though this system is meant to 
minimize the expenditure on purchase of books 
and journals and .the i expenditure on, the 
salaries of the qualified staff, etc. it is having 
its own merits and demerits. The following 
merits and demerits can be visualized and 
experienced in the centralized system of libra- 
ries at the university level. 

(a) Merits 

1. Staff : In a centralized system of libra- 
ries very few trained hands will be enough to 
the university library (where the centralized 
work of purchase and processing will be done), 
and further, each trained staff member will be 
entrusted with the processing work of two or 
three seminar libraries, so that the concerned 
staff member may have the work for the year 
long. This is how instead of each hand to 
every seminar library, one hand will be enough 
to look after the technical work of two or 
three seminar libraries. Due to this system 
there will be lot of economy on staff expendi- 
ture. 

2. Materia! economy i If it is not centra- 
lized, each seminar library will have to be 
provided with therelevent processing material. 
Each fellow in every seminar library will make 
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a waste of material in his day-to-day Work, 

If it is centralized, there will be a leU wastage] 
of material since one, man is looking after the 
two or three seminar libraries’ processing 
work. 

3. Bulk orders from one place : It is also 
easy for the publishers and booksellers to 
supply the required books and journals to pne 
place at one time without any delay and on 
one freight. 

4. Economy in adding, multi pie- copies of 
single title: If it is a decentralized system 
each seminar library will buy at least two or 
three copies of any title or prescribed boqk 
for the use of theip students and teachers. 
Sometimes each seminar may ten^ to add a 
reference material like yearbooks or ency- 
clopaedia, etc, , This is a mere waste in each 
seminar library and hence in this centralized 
system of purchase if it is genuinely required, 
the order will be placed or it will be cut down. 
The ultimate aim in this system is to avoid 
the duplication of titles since this system is 
meant to cut down the unnecessary expendi- 
ture in adding books to the seminar library, 

5. The position of the university librarian ; 
In a centralized system of libraries, the posi- 
tion and status of the university librarian will 
rise very high, since he is supposed to deal 
with complete fund in lakhs and will have 
overall supervision and contacts with all the 
heads of departments who will directly come 
under this centralization. 

(h) Demerits 

1, Centralization of many qualified hands 
at one place : Due to this system almost all 
the qualified staff will be m the university 
library, only to look after the technical work 
of seminars. lu this situation seminar hbra- 
., ties will be neglected, since they are managed 
by only book-bearers, lab-assistants under the 
leqtorer-in-charge. 
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X Aormal iday in supplying tliefstjnlfe^ 
Ms ip th^ smim Ikaiies ; Since the only 
one trained staff member at the university 
library will have to look after two or three 
seminar libraries’ work, there will be a lot of 
delay in supplying the suggested books to the 
semmar libraries, Due to this over-burden 
of work-load, etc, the required books will 
reach the seminar library after the seminar or 
the course is over, 

3 Poaillon of tk person h'/io Ms after 
tk mlntenance of the seminar llhmy : As 
already mentioned above, many seminar libra- 
ries will be under the immediate supervision 
of book-bearers in arts and social science 
seminars and lab-assistants in the case of 
science seminars under the lecturcr-in-charge, 
In fact they are not the trained or qualitied 
librarians. Hence the concerned' incharge 
cannot 'think over anything about the improve- 


ment of the library and even If he thipksofjf 

no one will come forward to help hiiniji 

funds since evepything IS cenlralizfd, 

4. Comspojidence : In the central 

system of libraries miiduoriespDndeiice'liii 

have to be made between the heads ' of | 

departments and with the booksellers orput 
shers on the part of university librarian, Ills 

will inciease the postage, time and energy, 
Conclusion 

To minimize expenditure on the seminsr 
libraries it is a sound system for a shortterm, 
But if It is continued for a long term tkcoti- 
cerned seminar libraries will not growing 
healthy manner and due to the lack of hined 
librarians in the seminar library, it will not 
function properly atid ' the teachers aad 
students will be put to a lot of inconvenbce 
in getting the books. n 
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T 

HE TERM ‘educational tech- 
pology’, has often been used to mean different 
Ikings to different people. To some, it may 
mean electronic gadgets and hardware like 
slide and film projectors, tape-recorders, vedio- 
players and computers, etc., for other educa- 
lional technology is simply another name for 
aildio-visual teaching aids like charts, models, 
educational toys, films and slides. Educational 
Ipchnology is, however, something more than 
mere teaching aids and gadgets. It may include 
leaching aids and electrical gadgets but is riot 
iyuonymous with either of them. It may seek 
kelp from machines or mass media like radio 
iud television but is not limited to it, In 
iddition to all these aids, educational techno- 
logy is characterized by processes, systems, 
management and- control mechanisms. 

Educational technology may be explained 
Js'ttell-plahned utilization of total resources — 
iiiman and material— for designing and imple- 
deniWg teadhifig-learliing schemes for clearly 


defined goals. Materials like books, machines 
or 'teaching aids as well as teachers form parts 
of the scheme or the system but they remain 
parts of It. The other aspects, e.g. maniier in 
which the systetas would be operated and’ 
study of 'the effectiveness of the systems are 
also part of educational technology, 

In accordance with the concept of manage- 
ment of learning resources for the achieve- 
ihent of defined goals, a variety of resources 
like teachers, books, audio-vidUal materials, 
mais media, etc. are utilized for maximizing 
learning throbgh educational technology. 'Tt 
follows that variety of strategies are heedfed 
to reach the groups which haVe or h'avb ‘not 
made use of the existing educational s^stehi, ' 

Mass Instructional Technology 

Technology hds helped in spreading edildh- 
tion to masses,' tvhlch was formerly dvail’able 
ohly'to'clas'sbs, Kndwledgb which WhSlavail- 
dble 'to feW by way Of dial'6|lle‘'tit' rare 
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writings was made available to large numbers 
with the help of printing. Printing machine 
is perhaps the most outstanding contribution 
of technology to education through which it 
became possible, for the first time, to educate 
masses. Hence, the teim mass-media which 
includes later inventfoils like radio and tele- 
vision for this purpose. Radio and television, 
are now increasingly being used for education’, 
of large iiumbei s. It is for educators to deve- 
lop necessary skills, habits and interests for 
continued learning from these media. 

Mass instructional technology m the. form 
of radio, television, and films is particularly 
suitable for very large but scattered groups of 
clientele. There have been radio-broadcast 
programmes on educational themes like clean- 
liness, hygiene, safety, biographies of great 
people, etc. for the enrichment of the know- 
ledge in general. There have also been attempts 
to broadcast instructional programmes relating 
to curriculum covered in schools and some 
studies have-been undertaken .and others are 
under way on the functioning of school broad- 
casts and telecasts by the Centre pf Educa- 
tional Technology, (pet), n.cert, New Delhi. 
On the recommendations of- the Working 
Group on Radio, set up, by i the- get some 
studies have beep undertaken in Jaipur afid 
Jalgaoiv etc, about school l?roadcasts involv 
mg their plh-nning, proAucfioii and utilization 
to find-out - factors that influence success of 
those pi:Gigra,mine5 pt impede them progress. 
Thp finfliiTEs of these studies have been shown 
the impact ( .of j radip-broadpast on school 
education., - 

I- Educational televismn is , used for sppple- 
menting, school - programmes in, place? like 
Delhi and Bombay, Television and radio 
broadcast some p'Togfhmrtics also for teaeShers 
weekly or fprtnigl^fly and during supmer.vaca- 
tiojis, The programme fpr women, ^jjw.prkprs 
and ,)mr^ Clientele on^ radio a, nd , television 
and lapguage.Iesspiis,pnrgdiQ,are ei^amples of 


their use for educating the masses u. 
Satel ite Instructional Television Experinl 
(site) a non-formal programme of its 

S' s-rr? 

The use of films m the formal as ivdUs 
iion-forma! stream of education is known 
eyeiyone. Some films on the theme of family 
planning programme to popularize the small 
ftmily norm and equip married couples in 
limit their families have been used in rural as 
well as uiban places. Films on the theme of 
citizenship education, ' health education for 
improving dietary and hygienic practices, en- 
vironmental education for preserving and 
improving the quality of environment, and 
social education for eradication of social evils 
are other examples of the use of films for non- 
formal education of masses, Three mam 
functions are performed through films ; (I) ins- 
trucHon, which may lead to gains in know- 
ledge; {il) mothation, which may affect oi 
Restructure attitudes and - values; and {ill] 
demonstration, which may lead to changes Id 
skill performance. These three function's are 
very important and, therefore, fiJms can go a 
long way in achieving the objectives. ' ' 

The effectiveness of films is dependent on 
their (/) content' (film vhnables); '(/i) '’the 
manner iii which they are used (ufilization 
Variables), ahd (III) the clientele towhomthe^ 
are addressed (audience variables).^' Film 
variables can be' taken care of hj- selecting the 
itititcrial' with Referende'to educatiPhal' objec- 
tives 'while utilization' 'Variables Would requite 
teachers to becbirie familiar with'tSe concept 

and implicaiibns'of educational technology. 

;rl 

Programmed" fnstfuctlonal Material 

The programmed materiajl is a_ carefully 
sequencecl material in the fqrm.of a sdrles,^ of 
questipns or st^atements. Jjt is prepa^yii' in 
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inch away that the successive questions are 
iismah steps from simple to complex, Such a 
fogramme is presented by teaching machines, 
books of Its two important charac- 

ledstics ate that itpiovides immediate feed- 
bick to an active learner; and that the learner 
taS his control over the pace of learning. A 
Icvi examples of utilization of programmed 
instruction material are given below. 

Afield study in functional literacy con- 
ducted by G.H, Jamison and reported in 
ispccts of Educational Technology VIII 
shows the effectiveness of programmed ins- 
Iruction in a functional literacy project. The 
functional literacy project was set up by 
Unesoo m collaboration with the Indian 
Government at Isfahan. The problem was to 
construct programmed instructional materials 
for use in the project and to evaluate their 
effectiveness. Programmed guides were pre- 
pared foe courses by inspectors. They were 
planned m the linear format which presented 
factual information about teaching procedure. 
The objective of the guides was that they 
could be used by people with no teachiug ex- 
perience. The content of the guide constituted 
five inter-related components ; technical, 
scientific, socio-economic, mathematical and 
literacy, Instructors were randomly assigned 
to two types of construction ; programmed, 
involving the use of new instructional guides, 
and the traditional. A test was constiucted 
for the purpose of pre-testing and post-testing 
the participants with information sampled 
from the instructor’s guides. The objective of 
these tests was to find out whether informa- 
tion from the various concept areas was being 
learned to the same standard. It stood out 
clearly from- the results that the programmed 
method of instruction was markedly superior 
to the traditional method- The programmed 
guide made up for the deficiency in professio- 
nal competency of the instructors, 

. ' Xhe ' development of a programmed read- 


ing system to improve basic comprehension, 
reading ability and the expressive skills for 
adult literacy is also reported by J. Leedham 
in Aspects of Educational Technology VIII 
by Baggaley, et al. (1975: 215). Such attempts 
are yet to be made in this country for non- 
formal education. This kind of need is evi- 
dent, for example, m the Farmers Functional 
Literacy Programme (fflp) in India which was 
designed largely for homogeneous groups of 
farmers for adopting and improving agricul- 
tural practices in cultivating high-yielding va- 
rieties of food crops as apart of national stra- 
tegy to increase food production. Functional 
literacy means any literacy operation conceived 
as a component of economic and social deve- 
lopment. It IS related to precise collective and 
individual needs differentiated according to 
the environment and to specific economic and 
social objectives. 

It IS a joint enterprise of all agencies in- 
volved in this developmental goal— the Minis- 
try of Education (for literacy), the Ministry 
of Agriculture (for training and demonstra- 
tions) and the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting (for the use of radio). Except 
the use of radio, no further attempts have 
been made to utilize educational technology 
in the fflp. A publication of the Directo- 
rate of non-formal education (1977:15) points 
out that the coordination between depart- 
ments and agencies has fallen short of the 
optimum, leaving a functional literacy teacher 
working in the isolation. It is the teacher in 
this kind of programme who needs help by 
way of feeding him with appropriate institu- 
tional materials. 

Multi-media Instructional Packages 

A multi-media instructional package has- 
several components in the form of printed 
and audio-visual material. It is a system of 
optimal utilization of available resources. As 
example of such a model of multi-media in- 
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stiuctioual package is the Open University iii 
the U.K. with its mix of correspondence 
courses, broadcasting, textual material, home- 
study experiments, computei-marked assign- 
ments, etc. Television, radio and other media 
are integrated into this teaching system, 

A multi-media instructional package was 
developed in India by the GET for training a 
large number of primary school teachers in 
science partly using satellite communication . 
On the basis of the ncbrt syllabus and the 
survey conducted regarding dilBciiIties of 
primary school teacheis in science, 12 topics 
were identified for developing the training 
package. Besides, the messages in pedagogy 
were also included in the package, This nitil- 
li-media iiistruclioiial package consisted of 
television programmes, radio- broadcasts, ex- 
periments in science detailed for teachers as 
self-instructional materials, punted study 
materials and tutorials by senior science tea- 
chers. The total programme was 12 working 
days. 

A study, undertaken to evaluate this pro- 
gramme, pointed out towards a positive gam 
m the knowledge of content and pedagogy. 
Gi eater use of teaching aids, attempts at per- 
forming experiments, and invo Ivmg children 
in the classes were found which suggested the 
impact of the training progiamme on the 
teachers, 

The Prospect 

The life-style of the people in the last 
three to four decades has changed tremen- 
dously, This is largely because of the ad- 
vancement of technology. Quick transport 
and means of communications have helped 
people to become more mobile, travel com- 
fortably and communicate easily, The avail- 
ability of electrical and mechanical gadgets 
have increased the oppoitunities for more 
entertainments, ease and comfort in life and 
lead a richer and better life. 


When other aspects of life have changed 
the educational system cannot remain aloof 
and remain the same as it was several 
years ago. It will have to take help from 
technology like several other fields have 
taken help for improving in their own area. 
This is, however, not the only reason for 
cieeping technology in education. , Explosion 
of knowledge is another reason which is the 
effect as well as the cause for more techno- 
logy to disseminate it, to lift it for one’s re- 
quirements and to require it according to 
one’s needs. Increase m population and, 
theiefore, needs of quantitative expansion and 
qualitative improvement are other pressing 
factors winch demand increasing use of 
modern technology in education. 

Then we have universalization of elemen- 
tary education and adult education. Our 
country is facing a big challenge of making 
education universal as well as relevant to the 
community accoiding to its felt needs so as to 
help people in improving their standards of 
living. The gigantic task of making educa- 
tion universal is clear from the number of 
illiterate person which has risen from 247 
million in 1951 to 446 million in 1981, 
According to the census of 1981, only 35.8 
per cent people were literate while 64,2 per 
cent were illiterate. The problem is more 
acute because these people mainly belong to 
rural areas, urban slums, tribal areas and hill 
areas and, therefore, it is more difiScult to 
motivate and hniig them to schools. Pro- 
gicss in these areas has fallen short of the set 
targets As the time passes, these tasks be- 
come more difficult and far-reaching A large 
number gets added to the category of illiterate 
than pass through the literacy programme 
each year rendering existing corrective mea- 
sures inadequate. Efficient plans and ways of 
their implementation are required for attain- 
ing desired goals in a reasonable length of 
time. Educational technology can greatly 
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[jlp planners and implementers in these 
lirections. 
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Silicon microchip 

BuTj before the benefits of the new teaching 
methods could be consolidated, and before 
computations of fractions could make way 
universally for the decimal point, the ubiqui- 
tous silicon microchip had risen on the hori- 
zon in the field of technology. Education is 
about to undergo a second revolution, this 
one unparalleled since Gutenberg’s movable 
type, The invention of the pocket calculator 
has, with one stroke, made obsolete the books 
of tables and the slide rule. Swifter, cheaper 
and a million times more accuiate, the pocket 
calculator is having a profound effect on the 
teaching of mathematics, even atpnmaiy 
school levels, iii the developed countries. 
Children are taking to pocket-calculatois like 
ducks to water. Much to their delight, a lot 
of drudgery has been taken out of mathema- 
tics. In addition, portable computers (now 
within easy financial reach of every home and 
institution) help kids with all kinds of mathe- 
matical problems, including geometry and 
algebra, in addition to the usual computa- 
tions. 

Society’s needs 

In the electronic age of today, when most 
humap activities, including sensory feedback 


and logic are fast being replaced by the migtly 
micro, occupations require greater degree of 
originality, insight, judgment, initiative and 
understanding Society is becoming extremely 
competitive, and there is a greater demand 
for those who are creative and have a highly 
developed problem-solving ability. 

A young man or a woman of the twenty- 
first century will be living in a “push-huttoa 
palace,” travelling between planets and engag- 
ing in activity unheard of today. Every sphere 
of life, home, work, school, leisure, and so on, 
will entail a programmed computer, His need 
for tinkering with technology and rational 
reasoning will be much greater than his coun- 
terpart’s today. Teaching of mathematics 
will play a very vital role in training his 
thought processes. Emphasis will have to 
suitably shift in schools to cater to the needs 
of a highly automated way of living of the 
future generations. 

India will fall in line, sooner or later. One 
of the aspects of tomorrow that requires seri- 
ous contemplation is the change in the mathe- 
matics syllabus, and subsequent teaching 
methods to fit in with the fast changing world 
of technology. 


[Shiunlu Dudeja : Hindustan Times, 17.1,)9!3| 
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Improving work educa don at general 
schools in the USSR 

To bring the content of instruction into line 
with the social functions of the school, with 
economic requirements and trends m the deve- 
lopment of culture, science and production is 
a major and constant task of education. Res- 
ponding to the decisions of the 26th Congress 
of the CPSU and the resolution adopted by the 
Party’s Central Committee and the ussr 
Council of Ministers on the further improve- 
ment of instruction and upbringing at secon- 
dary schools and preparing pupils for future 
work (1977), the Soviet school, which is 
expected to provide general, polytechnical and 
work-related education is making a radical 
turn towards improvement of work education 
During the term of studies, secondary school- 
leavers are expected to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of humanities 
and sciences, to develop skills for work in the 
national economy, and to come close to mas- 
tering a trade or profession. 

At the present stage of scientific and 
technological progress and under conditions 
of mature socialism, new work instruction 
curricula are required for all the forms of the 
general school To that end, the Research 
Institute of Work Instruction and Vocational 
Guidance, USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, has carried out theoretical and 
experimental research. Th s intensive research 
has been conducted for the past few years 
with due account taken of the experience gained 
in work education at the Soviet schools since 
its inception. The draft curricula were dis- 
cussed jointly by many teachers, specialists 
m teaching methods, scientists, and economic 
experts. The new work instruction curricula 
have been approved by the USSR Ministry of 
Education. They are based on the Marxist- 
Leninist ideas of polytechnical education and 
pomtiiiiinp education wijh productive work 


with due account of the outlook for the ussr’s 
economic and social advancement, As distinct 
from their forerunners, the new curricula 
provide a better educational, polytechnical, 
practical and vocational thrust for work ins- 
truction and have been somewhat lightened by 
the deletion of excessively complicated and 
less relevant material. The education material 
is logically consistent, with a good degree of 
internal continuity, at all levels of education 
(lst-3rd, 4th, 8th, 9th and 10th forms), Stress 
is laid in the curricula on socially useful pro- 
ductive work (specifically in the 7th, 10th 
forms) combined with education and oriented 
on communist upbnng. 

In the new curricula, work instruction is 
differentiated m the following way. In the 1st- 
3rd forms all children receive primary general 
work training in accordance with a programme 
applied throughout the country, In the 4th-8th 
forms, depending on the pupil’s wish and the 
school’s industrial environment, instruction is 
given in a particular type of work-technical, 
services or agricultural which corresponds to 
the division of the economy into three major 
spheres: industry, the services and farming, 
This makes it possible to prepare pupils for 
doing productive work in accordance with 
their abilities (10 hours during a school year 
the 7th and 8th forms). 

In the 9th and 1 0th forms the content of 
work instruction is differentiated according to 
the sectoral division of social labour; pupils 
may study according to their wish, for ins- 
tance, fundamentals of metalwork, power 
engineering, radioelectronic, field-crop culti- 
vation, mechanization of farming, etc, This 
approach enables them to extend their poly- 
technical idea of modern production and take 
part in specific work in the area of production. 
In the process of work education, specific 
didactical and upbringing tasks are solved at 
each of the above-mentioned age levels. At the 
§qme time, a scientiflc elaboration gf the 
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educational foundations of building a work 
instruction system lias made it possible to 
formulate universal tasks for foims . develop- 
mcnt of diligence and a communist attitude 
to work, high ideological, political and moral 
qualities of personality, and a careful and 
thrifty attitude to socialist property and 
nature, the development of work skills and 
habits and acquisition of scientific and techni- 
cal knowledge required for involving pupils 
in socially useful productive work which will 
bring them close to mastering a paiticular 
trade or profession; extension of polytechnical 
outlook and consolidation of the knowledge 
and work habits obtained duiiiig the study of 
the fundamentals of sciences and humanities; 
promotion of creative abilities for work in 
combination with preparednesss for practical 
work, extensive study of widespread trades 
and the shaping of stable occupational in- 
terest. 

In keeping with the tasks listed above, 
curriculum structure and contents have been 
developed so as to give due emphasis to pupils’ 
practical work and their socially useful pro- 
ductive labour (from 70 to 80 per cent of all 
the time devoted for instruction). The curu- 
cula name the knowledge and skills to be 
acquired by the pupils of every form and 
specify the content of scientific and technical 
knowledge, practical laboratory and produc- 
tion training work, and excursions, and re- 
commend approximate objects of useful pro- 
ductive Work At the same time due account 
is taken of the regional requirements, depen- 
ding on the specific details of the economic 
development of a particular region, as also 
an alternative approach allowing for a partial 
change of the subjects of practical work, 
excursions and objects of production work 
depending on the local conditions around a 
school, When such a change is made, the 
main part of the curriculum (about 80 per cent 
of educational material) should remain un- 
changed. This enables schools to adopt a more 


flexible approach in using their concrete 
opportunities and conditions m the multi- 
national Soviet State and meet the demands 
to work instruction that are universal for the 

country as a whole, In introducing and im- 
plementing the new cun icula schools receive 

extensive aid from the mam enterprises, 
collective or state-run farms and various esta- 
blishments and organizations. 

The leseaich institute has started experi- 
mental testing of work iiistiuction conducted 
according to the new cunicula This work 
will be continued through 1985 in various 
Union Republics, covering a sufficient number 
of schools and iiiteischool work instruction 
centres. The first stage of experimental testing 
of work instruction curricula has now been 
completed and tlie results of the experiment 
have shown that the principles underlying the 
new curricula are acceptable, but some of the 
study themes and practical laboratory assign- 
ments need improvement and an optimum 
balance needs to be established m the time 
devoted to the study of theoretical knowledge 
and that spent on practical work. The new 
content of work instruction help better to 
solve the common task of shaping a harmoni- 
ously developed personality 

(Abstract of Y A. Polyakor’s aiticle published in 
Innovation, Sept.-Dee. 1981) 


Indian Philosophy of Education: 

Some Issues 

India has a long history of not only philoso- 
phical thinking but of education as a social 
institution We had well developed univer- 
sities as early as the Buddhistic period. Our 
Ashram type institutions had even an earlier 
tradition. The main theme of study in these 
ancient seats of learning was ‘philosophy’. ’ R 
may appear to be strange that unlike West. 
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we in India, could not develop ‘philosophy of 
education’ as a distinct bianch of philosophy. 
The reason seems to he that Indian traditions 
never drew distinction between life and 
education and thus philosophy of life was 
philosophy of education. Education was 
considered to be an instrument for developing 
a cultured life and ultimately a good life 
philosophy also aimed at developing in man 
qualities of rationality, wisdom and spiri- 
tuality. At present, in the universities of 
India, we coniine to teaching of Westcin 
philosophies of education because we do not 
have any philosophical system pertaining to 
education, which may be called as Indian. As 
an apology to Indian educational philosophy, 
we either teach history of ancient education 
or teach about the educational thoughts of 
some Indian thinkers like Gandhi, Tagore, 
Vivekanand, etc. 

The present trend in Indian education is 
towards empirical or experimental researches 
and that too is a piecemeal treatment. A 
comprehensive view to solve educational 
problems and to develop indigenous system 
befitting to Indian conditions is very much 
lacking Therefore, the need of' the hour is 
to focus our attention on the following issues. 

Nature of Western Thought 

(0 The impact of Western philosophy of 
education on Indian system of eduation has 
gone so deep that it has lost its real and 
genuine temper. With this, a spirit of alie- 
nation has crept in. Consequently, it has 
resulted into a cultural or value conflict in 
our children and teachers Value system has 
undergone a radical change and there seems 
to be mischannelization of human resources 
Besides, if the focal point of education is 
accepted as the child and his natural growth 
even then, it will be unpsychological if the 
child is to be educated in a foreign frame of 


reference. For proper education, child needs 
to be conditioned or educated through a 
local and indigenous system having evolved 
out of a sound philosophy of education 
(ii) Western philosophy is indiscriminately 
matter- oriented whereas Indian philosophy is 
spirit-oriented Correspondingly philosophy 
of education drawn either from material 
standpoint or from spiritual one, has its own 
educational implications Western philosophy 
having base in matter, does not fit into the 
basic nature of Indian thought. Especially 
after independence, there has been a natural 
urge and need to evolve an Indian system of 
education around a common frame of refe- 
rence diawn from the spiritual core of Indian 
thought Indian national system of education 
having deep roots in Indian traditions and 
cultuie, should have been the work of 
educational thinkers after independence But 
we could not do so due to inertia and lack of 
confidence. 

(ill) In Western thought, child is accepted 
as a biological unit. His behaviour is treated 
at par with animal instinctive behaviour. 
Growth or development through education is 
taken as a process of training from animal 
behaviour to social behaviour But in Indian 
thought, child has been accepted as divine. 
The whole educative process is designed 
around this concept. It has entirely different 
educational implications in a system, Sri 
Aurobindo’s concepts of spiritual evolution 
is an example to this direction. Many issues 
related to these two traditions material and 
spiritual in philosophic thought and edu- 
cational process, will have to be thrashed out 
on the basis of empirical experience or other- 
wise, 

2. Nature of Indian Thought 

{i} Do we need to have an independent 
school of thought on Indian philosophy of 
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education in the midst of contemporary 
Western thought? Can a conceptual frame- 
work of IPE in the background of rich hciitage 
and culture be developed? As philosophy of 
life and the scheme of education are always 
drawn from a socio cultural background of a 
country so India having a rich cultural 
heritage, should have evolved her own model 
of philosophy of education. 

(/i) History has always been the testimony 
of the fact that Indian thought has been all 
embracing and encompassing. It had umveisal 
and eternal constituents of human thought 
without specifying any narrow demarcations 
of creed, religion and other man cicated 
differences. Mam attiibutes of Indian thought 
have been flexibility, evolutionaiy, psycho- 
logically sound, empirically tested and 
universal in appeal. 

(iU) There has been a singular emphasis of 
education commissions and committees on the 
cultivation and development of social, moral 
and spiritual values through school and 
university education. It evidently reflects the 
inner recesses of Indian thought in education. 
But this mere whispering in this context, 
cannot yield any tangible results unless con- 
crete consistent and coherent thought is 
identified in education. Sound Indian edu- 
cational system can only be structured when 
the real spirit of Indian thought is clearly 
defined and its components are delineated, 

(I'v) Ancient system of education had a 
local bias and social relevance, It could meet 
the natural, universal and eternal urge of man. 
In this regard, it can be said that Indian 
could not develop a national system m the 
literal sense, However, whatever educational 
system is in vogue, it does not fit into Indian 
temperament and attitude. It is because it is 


drawn out entirely fiom a different set of 
cultural values and human experience, 

(v) Six systems of Indian philosophy hive 
provided different explanations of man and 
his relationship with cosmos. But no edu- 
cational philosophy has been worked out of 
these SIX systems, Can we say that these six 
systems could only confine to the traditioni! 
thought and as such no philosophy of edu- 
calion can be drawn Or can we say that 
some fruitful attempts can be made to woik 
out a systematic scheme to this direction. 

(v?) Western general philosophy determines 
the philosophy of education or theory of 
education under fixed categories like ontology,' 
epistemology and axiology, Can we evolve 
an IPE from Indian philosophy on the same 
criteria or another criteria are to be fixed? 
This issue can be resolved while exploring the 
traditional categories of classification of 
thought of Indian philosophy under each 
system for developing ipe or a common 
criterion can also be accepted which may 
determine different aspects of iPE and other 
issues of educational like aims, curriculum, 
methodology, discipline and role of teacher 
(vii) Indian philosophy seems to be an 
abstract field of thought for a common man 
to understand and the same can be true of ipe 
for an average teacher. Can we develop a 
workable language in ipe to propagate its 
dimensions and principles to teachers so that 
they can understand them in a proper per; 
spective, A simple and intelligible language 
in this regard, can be developed. It will enable 
the teacher to revive and revitalize an Indian 
thought and put into practice. 

[Report by Dr. K.K, Sharma, DERS, NHU; 
Shrl R.K. Sharma, SIAE, Kohima and Shri L.K. 
Sinha, SCERT, Kohiraal □ 



Book Reviews 


TeichlnE of Science In Secondary Schools 

National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, 1983, ppi ix + 250 

The book has been prepared by a project 
team, consisting of some selected faculty 
members of the ncert, which was assisted by 
two British experts, Dr, C R. Sutton of the 
School of Education, Leicester, and Dr. John 
O’Head, Chelsea College, London. The three 
editors of the book are drawn from thiee 
mam disciplines of science, namely, biology, 
chemistry and physics. There should be 
little doubt in the minds of readers about the 
usefulness of the book which has been prepar- 
ed by a team of selected experts of the ncert. 

It is a practice in the teacher education 
colleges to teach the methods and techniques 
of teaching science in a theoretical framework. 
The curriculum framework for teacher edu- 
cation developed by the ncert recommends 
that the methods of teaching should be taught 
id the teacher education colleges along with 
contents of science which may serve as an 
illustration of particular methodology of 
teaching science. In the absence of suflScient 
well-designed illustrations, the methods of 
teaching science, as being taught in the teacher 
education colleges, become ritual. Experiences 


of teacher-educatots bear evidence that the 
entrants of these institutions for their pre- 
service training have extremely poor knowledge 
of the content of science which they are 
supposed to teach in secondary schools. On 
the other hand, the curriculum of these 
colleges presumes that the student-teachers 
know the contents and they will decide, the 
techniques and approaches for teaching the 
particular topics if they have knowledge of 
the underlying principles of the methodology 
of teaching science. The curriculum is 
science-based, this assumption has done more 
harm than good to the cause of science 
teaching in this country, The recommen- 
dations of the curriculum framework for 
teacher education to integrate content and 
methodology in the training of teachers 
deserve wide acclamation, 

Following the guidelines of the ncbrt’s 
publication, Teacher education curriculum^ A 
framework, the colleges of education in India 
revised their courses of studies for mservice 
training of teachers and made provision for 
teaching content and methodology in an 
integrated form, but the task of achieving the 
aim of integrated curriculum remained un- 
finished in the absence of any textbook clealmg 
with the matter in an integrated form. 
Inspired by the Science Teacher Education 
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Project (step) of Great Britain, the nc’BRT 
appointed the project team which prepared 
the book under review. The team has done 
good job in presenting only those units of 
science which are useful for secondary school 
teachers. The contents of each unit of science 
have been discussed in lelation to appropiiate 
methodology to bo used for teaching a 
particular content m a classroom situation. 

The joint sincere efforts of the project 
team have succeeded to a great extent m 
translating tlicoiy into practice. The fust 
two chapters of the book discussed some ideas 
on the nature of sciences and the aims of 
teaching science, The third chapter gives an 
outline for using the book and the lemaining 
24 chapters provide guidelines for work of 
student-teachers while they are in the colleges 
of education. Of the 34 chapters, 13 have 
been devoted to biology, 10 to chemistiy, and 
11 to physios. Almost all the topics to be 
taught to secondary school students have been 
included in the hook. It is heartening to 
note that the team has, with great success, 
dealt the content and its methodology m 
complete harmony. The integration of content 
and method has also been maintained at all 
the three stages of organization, namely, 
content, school activities and student-teacher 
assignment, 

In presenting the content, the objectives of 
a particular unit have been listed first. The 
relevant skills required for a particular unit 
have also been properly emphasized. After 
giving the mam concepts needed to understand 
the content, a check-list of the concepts has 
been presented and the reader, after going 
through the check-list, may consult the text- 
book, if so needed There is no doubt that 
the science teachers will find in the book 
ample opportunities to make the teaching of 
science extremely exciting and challenging. 
Not only this, there is also sufficient scope 
for ingenuity, imagination and improvisation. 

Xhe usefulness of the book has become 


moie pronounced by suggesting a number of 
assignments foi stiidcnt-teaclieis withm each 
topic. Judged from the existing situation, 
student-teachers in teacher education colleges 
vile away most of tlien tune in unproductive 
activities. Theic is little scope for improvi- 
sation and imagmalion in the existing teachei 
education curriculum in science. In such a 
situation, the suggested assignment will 
provide the student-teacher an opportunity to 
use their time in developing desirable skills 
and attitudes necessary for a good science 
teacher. 

A recent survey of the teacher education 
colleges has levealed that a good number of 
colleges do not have auxiliaiy tools for 
working with science. Nor do they have 
good leacher-educatois with good academic 
background in science Such situation is 
appalling and the success of this book will 
depend upon the availability of good science 
teacher-educators and other ancillary services 
for teaching science. 

R. P, Singh 

Head and Dean, Department of Educalion 
Patna Ummsiiy 


Letters to the Schools 

J Krisiinaimiilhy. Kiisluiamurthy Foundation 
Tiost Lid,, Madiiis, 1981, Rs. 16.00 

The book undei review is a collection of 
letters written by Mr. J. Krishnamurthy to 
schools managed by the Foundation bearing 
his name. These schools in India, USA, UK 
and Canada are all attempting to develop, 
according to him, “not only academic excel- 
lence but the cultivation of the total human 
being.” 

In a series of fortnightly letters from 1 
September 1978 to 1 March 1980, Mr. Ktishna- 
muithy expounds his views on a variety of 
topics which would be of interest not only to 
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teachers m the schools mentioned above but 
to educators anywhere who are conceined 
about the process of education As the title 
of this review may indicate the thoughts and 
ideas cxpiessed in hundred odd pages that 
constitute this book do not conform to accep- 
ted educational theoiy or puictice, Even the 
definitions of some of the teims used by this 
writer (e.g intelligence) may not find accep- 
tance in any foimal wntings in the field of 
pedagogy. Nonetheless, many who aie con- 
cerned witli education and teaching may find 
much to stimulate them though they might 
find little to agree with For those who have 
had opportunity of discussing or talking 
about various problems in small groups with 
Mr, J. Kushnamurthy (as it happens in gather- 
ings at Rishi Valley and I presume other such 
schools too), listening to him must have been 
about the nearest experience one could have 
of witnessing a demonstration of the Socratic 
method, Such a feeling for obvious reasons 
IS not encountered when one hears him at hjs 
public lectuies In these letters, the author 
seems to capture some of that flavour of a 
dialogue at the ‘Academy’. 

If education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of a wholesome personality, schools 
should help a student to flower naturally 
Narrow specialization, compulsion, peisuasion 
and all attempts at conditioning are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Krishnamurthy, necessarily 
restrictive or stultifying factors in this process 
of the natural unfolding of one’s potentiali- 
ties. Thus according to the author a flowering 
of individuals can only be possible in an 
atmospheie of freedom. This insistence on 
freedom is a recurring tlicme in many of the 
letters. It would involve a total abjuration 
of attempts to instil fear in students or the 
use of any foim of compulsion or persuasion; 
as a corollary traditional competition amongst 
them would also have to be discarded. 
Naturally these views will be quite alien to 
those amongst us who have hard and read 


about methods to motivate students by suit- 
ably modifying the environment oi using 
rewards and punishments with discretion to 
achieve this purpose, “We have been condi- 
tioned to accept the maxim that conflict and 
competition ensure growth and examples are 
cited to exemplify this, e.g, a tree struggling 
in the foiest for light, a new born struggling 
for breath, etc. We have accepted for genera- 
tions that there is no way of life bar that of 
conflict— hence a suggestion that life is pos- 
sible without it is rejected,” is Mr. Krishna- 
mnrtby’s answer to those doubting individuals 
who wonder if we can ever give up the tradi- 
tional methods of comparing students, grading 
them, rewarding and punishing them m order 
to promote efficient learning. 

The word “more” is always comparative, 
he writes, as also the word “better”. “Can 
the educator put aside all comparison, all 
measurement, in his teaching Can he take 
the student as he is, not what he should be, 
not make judgments based on comparative 
evaluations,” asks Mr .Krishnamurthy. He 
IS of the view that when teachers put aside 
comparison and measurement, then they can 
be concerned with the student as “he is” and 
hence the teacher-student relationship can 
assume totally different directions, “Love is 
not comparative — comparison and measure- 
ment aie the ways of the intellect and hence 
divisive. The whole atmosphere of the school 
undetgoes a change when there is no sense of 
competition, comparison,” he states in another 
letter. Educational theory and research 
assert that competition, assessment and 
evaluation undoubtedly have a role in the 
acquisition of knowledge; however, it 
may be debatable whether they are of equal 
value in the promotion of human relationships 
and the “art of living”, which Mr, Krishna- 
inurthy asserts, must be the responsibility of 
every teacher. 

In another letter he has posed the question 
as to why human beings do not feel responsi- 
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ble for others? Most humans are committed 
only to themselves accoiding to Mr. Krishna- 
murthy. Selfishness is manifested in a 
variety of human actions, striving for powei 
and status, for love and affection and any 
number of other activities. Schools often 
encourage these strivings for self-enhancement 
by emphasizing performance at exams, sports 
and all the other activities that they offei. If 
such tendencies are fostered in schools it may 
be difficult to develop a sense of responsibility 
for others and out environment And perso- 
nal relationships as a result may tend to get 
■warped and fragmented, confining themselves 
to cover groups or cliques or the selected. 

In answering the question why people 
conform to traditions, Mr. Kiishnamurthy 
says that it is usually due to these individuals 
seeking security. Even those who appear to 
be non-conformists by questioning exisiting 
customs, traditions and rituals often adopt 
other such modes of behaviour. He maintains 
that there are no "good" or "bad” habits and 
that all such behaviours as also indulgence in 
custom or ritual results iii a degeneration of 
the mind. One can imagine a number of 
parents and teacheis throwing up their hands 
in horror or exasperation on reading this. For 
after all, is not one of the purposes of infant 
and child training, the instilling of "good" 
habits ? To such a question Mr Krishna- 
murthy would probably reply, “One can do 
the same things everyday without it becoming 
a habit when there is an awareness of what is 
being done.” 

There would generally be more agreement 
with Mr. Krishnamurthy’s view, “that daily 
life is a constant process of learning and 
action in lelationship without strengthening 
the residue which is memory.” This opinion 
and the comment that, "Observation fiom 
moment to moment may be an alternative to 
traditional methods of learning,” may indicate 


his advocacy of discovery and enquiry methods 
instead of the more conventional techniques 
Again many teachers would with some justi- 
fication submit that heuristic methods have 
their limitations and may even be impracti- 
cable in the conditions which are encountered 
in the large mass of schools m our country. 

Few will dispute the contention that there 
has been a deterioration in the quality of life 
in this countiy and a consequent degradation 
in the standards and environment of our 
schools and other educational institutions, 
There are many who are of the opinion that 
this rot in our educational system cannot be 
set right by merely tinkering with its structure 
01 by providing a gieater quantity of inputs of 
all kinds; such individuals may be of the 
opinion that what may be required is a total 
overliau], such as would occur if there was 
an upheaval in the country similar to that 
which took place in Russia or China. Mr. 
Knshnnraurthy has suggestions for schools 
which provide an alternative method based on 
awareness by the individual or himself and his 
enviionment and a re-examination of tradi- 
tional learning techniques, His hope pro- 
bably is that even in a lotten world, "good- 
ness", even if it exists only in certain cases, 
may filter across a wider area. Considering the 
ineffectual results in this country of the filtra- 
tion theory when applied in the later periods 
of the last century and in the early periods of 
this one, there would again be many who would 
doubt the occurience of such a possibility. 
At the beginning of this review, it was men- 
tioned that there is much that many will dis- 
agree with in reading through these series of 
letters. But there is also much that could 
stimulate a re-examination of our lives and 
practices. 

D.S, Babu 

fiegwnal College of Education, Mjfsorf 



From the Librarian’s Desk 


Bellack, Alans and Hersen, Michel 

Research and Practice in Social Skills Tratnins^ 
New York, Plenum Press, 1979, pp. 358. 

The publication describes the nature of social 
skills, their role in psychopathology, and how 
they are assessed. Leading researchers in the 
field discuss the use of social skills training 
with various clinical populations as well as 
the current state of the art The volume 
identifies strengths and weaknesses in curient 
training programmes, citing numerous pro- 
blems, unanswered questions, and faulty 
conclusions. Future directions for research 
are also discussed. 


Blumberg, Rhoda Lois and Dwaraki, Lccla 

India's Educated Women' Options and Const- 
raints. Delhi, Hindustan Piiblisliirg Corporation 
(India), 1980, pp. 172, 

The authors have attempted to answer such 
questions as : What kinds of options are 
created for Indian women when they attain 
higher education ? How are they constrained 
by traditional role expectations governing 
marriage, education and work ? How do they 
react to their changing roles ? The authors 
have combined the findings of their 1 966-1 9^7 


study of Bangalore women graduates and post- 
graduates with new data obtained a decade 
latter They contacted almost one-third of the 
women they had interviewed. Unlike her rural 
sisters, the urban educated woman was a rela- 
tively new entry into the world of paid employ- 
ment in 1966-67 Despite her general accep- 
tance of customary norms and obedience to 
the family, the working woman was thought 
by many to be disadvantaged in the marriage 
maiket, By 1977, employed middle class 
women are as much taken for granted pheno- 
mena, and generally men seem to have deve- 
loped a craze for working brides The jobs 
held by sample members continue to be limi- 
ted, with teaching, medicine and clerical 
work. However, some women have attained 
the Ph.D and others are doing research. The 
largest proportion of the follow-up groups 
did marry; some are beginning to question the 
traditional household division of labour which 
puts double burden on the working wife. 


Ghosh, S.K. 

Women in Policing. New Delhi, Light & Life 
Publishers, 1981, pp. 155, 

The idea of women in police force seemed 
very strange in the past but today it has be- 
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come common place around the world. In 
this book the authoi provides an insight into 
the vital police work of women m 68 countries 
around the world. It analyses many issues 
surrounding the question ot whether or not 
woman are well suited to fulfil policeman 
roles. It coveis the statistical piofilc of the 
police woman, salaries, education, and the 
cultural noims, and psychological self-con- 
cepts that have produced the problem con- 
fronting the police woman. 


Judge, Ken (Ed.) 

Pucms hie Soda! Smkes London, Macmillan 
Press, 1950, pp. 175, 


It examines dispassionately objectives of 
charging for social services, the implications 
for different services of using them, and the 
consequent impact on the consumer or clients. 
The first three chapters provide an introduc- 
tory survey of a range of conteinpoiaiy pric- 
ing issues from education to water and local 
planning, and introduce some of the most 
important economic principles of pricing. 
The following three chapters consider diffe- 
reut aspects of the use of the price mechanism 
m representative public services, the transport 
sector, the national health service and local 
authority social services The concluding 
chapter considers some widely sustained 
universalists’ aigumenls about the validity of 
using means tests and charges to regulate the 
delivery of social services in geneial and 
reviews the evidence available from empirical 
testing of such piopositions in the context of 
all the school meals service. 

The publication provides a new and long 
overdue examination of the theoretical objec- 
tives and practical implications of using the 
price mechanism to pursue the goals of social 
policy. 


Locurlo, C M,, Terrace, H S, and 
Gibbor, John (Eds ) 

Aiiloslmpins and Comlwonwg Thpmy, 

Yoik, Academic Press, 19SI, pp. 313, 

The publication focuses on the comprehensive 
review of the impact of autosliaping on con- 
ditioning iheoiy Autoshaping constitutes a 
most dramatic advancement in experimental 
psychology in the past decade, a development 
that has piovided new opportunities for study 
of the interactions between Pavlovian and 
operant conditioning. Autoshapmg has also 
encouraged the development of original ex- 
perimental procedures and new theoretical 
models of conditioned behaviour. Autoshap- 
iiig and conditioning theory is organized to 
reflect this wide ranging influence. Separate 
sections evaluate the consideration of aiito- 
.shaping to our understanding of biological, 
associative and temporal factors in condi- 
tioning. Within each section, expeiimental 
developments since the inception of autoshap- 
ing research are surveyed in detail. Contem- 
porary theoretical ideas are examined m the 
light of these data, with discussion of several 
new models. Autoshaping and conditioning 
theory is calculated to help as a professional 
level leferencc for graduate students and 
psychologists interested in learning theory, 
animal behaviour, biological/evoliuionary 
influences on learning, 


Mehta, Usha, Billimoiia, Rosebeh and 
Thakkar, Usha 

Women and Men Voters; The 1977-80 Experi- 
ment. New Delhi, Election Ai chives, 198J, 
pp. 290 

The book reviews the performance and non- 
performance of the governments and also 
promises made by Congress-I paity in' 1980 
particularly with regard to amel'ioiatiou of 
the lot of women. It seeks to study. hoW and 
whyiall governments failed to redeem many 
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jftheir piomises with men and women. The 
foleoftlie President has also been discussed 
iBthis regard. 


Pjtliak, Jyoteeshwar and Sliaima, D.C 
Ciilhiial Heritage of the Dogras. New Delhi, 
Light and Life Publishers, 1980, pp. 177. 

fHB book highlights the heroic deeds of 
Dogras on various fronts during the two 
World Wars and their excellent role in defend- 
ing the country after independence It 
jtteiDpts to picsent a coherent and conjointed 
iccount of the history and culture of Dogras 
jiidto provide various nursing links and little 
tnown facts about Dogias. 


Pocock, Douglas C.D. (Ed.) 

Geogiaphy and Liteiatiire 'Essays 
on the Experience of Place London, Barnes 
and Noble Books, 1981, pp. 22it. 

It is a collection of essays written by distiii- 
juisbed geographers, each writing on a parti- 
cular theme, examining how creative writers 
have handled space and place and what geo- 
graphers can learn from a writer’s treatment 
I of the environment. The geogiaphers bring 
heir own perspective into the field of literary 
iiticism and attempt to add a new dimension 
0 the interpretation of literature. 


Sardar Patel Institute of Administration, 

Madras. (Ed.) 

Administration ml Politics in Modem Demo- 
cracies Allahabad, Chugh Publications, 1976, 
pp 356. 

The book is a collection of essays contributed 
by eminent persons like V. V Gin, Zakir 
Hussain, Chester Bowles, Paul Gore Booth, 
Ruthnaswamy and K.P S. Menon. They have 
shed light on different facets of administration 
and politics m India, viz. democracy, welfare 
state, planning, community development, pan- 
chayat raj, socialism, democratic administra- 
tion, dictatoiship, administrative systems in 
other countiies, personnel administration, etc. 


Shyamlal 

Caste and Political Mobilisation, The Blmgis. 

Jaipur, Panchsheel Prakashan, 1981, pp. 134. 

The publication focuses on the study of Urban 
Rajasthan Society built upon the pattern of 
social and political nobility among a lower 
cost— Bhangi— the community of scavengery 
workers, who live in the city of Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan The study covers the early efforts 
of scattered Bhangis to move first on social 
front and later on turned to political sphere 
which begins from 1923 and concludes when 
the Sixth Lok Sahha election was held in 1977. 
It records and presents socio-religions condi- 
tions of the Bhangis, development and orga- 
nization of reform groups prior to 1947. 

K. L, Luthra □ 
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EDITORIAti 


Futurology : a Science or a Hoax 


India being what it is things 
get easily muddled here, We have a long 
tradition of astrology —a deviant from as- 
tronomy. We love to know what would 
happen next, In an uncertain world even a 
little information is a big help, Even if what 
we have been told does not come to pass we 
take it that the cause lies not so much in the 
unpredictability of future but in the calcula- 
tions of the astrologer. It is all the more 
ludicrous when we start defending our astro- 
loger on one ground or the other. In Europe 
also astrology is catching on. Computers 
match horoscopes and a whole array of astro- 
logers are busy in their hocus-pocus. In al- 
most the same vein people have taken to 
futurology. They believe like George Orwell 
and H. 0 Wells and their tribe that future 
could be predicted. Through their tainted 
glasses they have tried to paint the picture of so- 
ciety to come and like their astrologer friends 
their predictions also went wry, But this 
has not deterred anyone because people con- 
tinue to behave as though nothing has really 
happened. In education too there are signs 
that futurology may become an important 
segment of perspective planning. The gov- 
ernment of India has also, it appears, taken 


these people rather seriously. They expect 
this cadre of people will be able to delineate 
future course of action But one suspects 
that like astrologers they may also project 
future according to their own level of train- 
ing and understanding. There is a possibility 
that one may not be able to draw a line be- 
tween downright speculation and scientific 
calculation. If at all the futurology should 
be a science of assessing future requirements, 
it IS desirable that one made a careful ana- 
lysis of trends and undertook manpower plan- 
ning knowing full well that the latter has also 
rarely come up to the real expectations In 
socialist democracies where special emphasis 
is laid on manpower planning futurology is 
really a part of perspective planning. Barring 
a few deviations their assessments are realis- 
tic. The unpredictable in their case constitute 
unknown variables. In fact what is so essen- 
tial is the ascertaining of these unknown 
variables Once they are determined the rest 
can be computed so e'ljsily. In the non- 
socialistic democracies of the West govern- 
ments engage themselves in measuring future 
needs through researches in the universities 
and their own specially constituted depart- 
ments. Education is a technique of human 
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engineering with whose help they piepare 
skilled citizens for tomorrow. They are con- 
scious of the fact (hat skills like goods and 
material are also saleable. Our education is 
still looking backward and drawing inspira- 
tion from an mncalized past. It has yet to 
come and me asm e up to the responsibilities 
of the present Therefore what we need 
to arrive at is the frame of ‘here and now’ 


The question of looking ahead does not arise 
at all, What then is the role of futurology in 

the Indian context? Whether a science or a 
hoax the entire issue is so irrelevant, Let 
us hope we realize this and prepare ourselVes 
accordingly, 


March 1983 


General Editor q 
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‘■-'PFECTIVENESS, implicitly, 
incorporates various connotations m its 
meanings. This concept, when analysed, 
unfolds various dimensions. As such, a 
study of effectiveness reveals vital issues in 
the understanding of human beings. An ideal 
effectiveness is always considered to be the 
apex of perfection to be desired and worked 
for by all of us in our respective areas of 
engagements. This utopian reach is chara- 
cterized by optimum levels of efficiency and 
productivity on the part of the workman. In 
psychological terms, it is the height of matu- 
rity and learning in the life span of an indi- 
vidual. At this stage, the person is capable 
of channelizing all his energies in hlS strides 
Awards the cherished goals. Moreover, by 
this time, ^e becomes cornpetent also to turn 
stumbling blocks into stepping stones to suc- 
cess. 

Effectiveness may be taken as one’s hold 
on the circumstances as well as on himself, 
befitting the, best of , his total adjustment. It 
is related to bis power of itii^fuencmg the 


environment. In this context, effectiveness 
is known to be spontaneously accepted preva- 
lence (dominance) of one’s personality by his 
co-workers, subordinates and all that which 
falls within the net of his ‘life space’, In the 
process of interaction, person’s enduring im- 
pressions left on others, bear testimony to his 
effectiveness In this realm, effectiveness is 
considered to be the finest trait of a person. 
As an attribute, it represents his personality 
in the best of his form. It stands for the 
style of our living. It is related to both the 
means and ends of our entire spectrum of 
activities and occupations The shape of 
things coming into being by virtue oL gur 
thoughts and actions are associated with our 
effectiveness in life. It is the yard-stick of 
our constructive thoughts, purposeful actions, 
mfiuential impact and successful pursuits. 
Briefly said, effectiveness is the index of a 
successful life. 

Teacher’s Effectiveness 
' The effectiveness of the process oi euneg. 
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tion has been squarely acknowledged to de- ]. Teacher 
pend upon the effectiveness of its teachers. It 


may not be construed m any way as an exag- 
geration to remark that it is the teacher’s 
effectiveness which is primarily perceived as 
the effectiveness of any system of education. 
It IS in this broad framework, that the ques- 
tion of teacher’s effectiveness comes under the 
purview of a detailed X-ray. The efficiency 
and competency displayed by teachers in their 
leadership roles evaluate their effectiveness. 
This leads us to enunciate that teachers’ 
effectiveness specifies their capability to work 
for the achievement of the aims and objec- 
tives of education and to further sttengthen 
their teaching profession in this endeavoui. 

The teacher involved m the process of 
education, entails along with him two essen- 
tial elements, i.e. pupil and the curriculum. 
The curriculum lays tlietiack on which the 
teacher guides the destiny of the development 
of children. As such, these three co^nstitue- 
nts enter into the phenomenon of interaction ; 
they act and interact with each other and the 
consequent product is credited to the effecti- 
veness of education. Teachers’ effectiveness, 
as noted earlier, is to be identified in his role 
and contribution to the product of education. 
It is necessarily determined by his person 
which is further conditioned by pupils and 
the curriculum. For a scientific probe into 
the teachers’ effectiveness, we shall have 
to simultaneously analyse all these three 
elements involved in the process of edu- 
cation. 

Determinants of Teacher’s Effectiveness 

It emerges from the preceding discussion 
that the following three elements should be 
examined as the determinants of the teacher’s 
effectiveness ; (1) Teacher, (2) Pupil, and (3) 
Curriculum. 


teacher himself, beyond any doubt? XTa 

dec.,„c ,„Ie people i 

e< e«,of p„ldi„p ,Pe teeche, al '„e L “ 

ble for whatever elTeetivenesa i, f„„„d 
piolessioii The teacher’s role may 

be studied under: (a) personality comu 

(ff) job satisfaction, “ 

(a) Persomlity components : In the teachina 
learning situation, teacher has been verv 
rightly lecognixecl to occupy the pivotal posi 
tion. Learning aims at the moulding of 
Students in a preconceived desiied direction 
This modification of behaviour is ultimately 

to be found in healthy attitudes, good habits 
Standard values, fine temperaments and as a 
whole in the sound character development of 
students. That is to say, learning is to facili- 
tate the students to imbibe a character which 
should reflect their personality as enshrined 
in the aims and objectives of schooling ie 
education. ' ' ' 


At least within the school periphery for 
the children, the teacher is the recognized 
organizer of learning environment aud stimu- 
lant conditions. They are expected to create 
the ‘set-up’ to enable the students to 'pick up’ 
the goals of learning. In this performance of 
their duty, very obviously, teachers can’t be 
succe.'sful, i.e, effective, merely 6y telling the 
students whatever is written in the books, 
Perhaps this telling business can be success- 
fully carried out by any one capable of read- 
ing the materials of prescribed course of 
studies. But the teachers ar,e’ stilled profes- 
sionals in education, whereas others consti- 
tute the unskilled labour force who have in- 
truded into the teaching profession. Teachers 
in the true spirit of their professional duties 
are called upon to make this ‘telling’ only a 
means to achieve the ends of chaiaeier build- 
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ing of their students. Truly, this is the great 
task facing them, which earns them the title 
of ‘builders of the nation,’ 

Character formation is a slow and steady 
process of assimilation of desirable attitudes 
and healthy values in one's personality struc- 
ture, This process is explicitly important for 
the impressionable minds of children in their 
formative stage of character development 
during school-going age. The inculcation or 
the modification of attitudes and values in 
one’s character is a matter of reinforced pra- 
ctice, The reinforced practice follows the 
nature of experiences one is exposed to or one 
comes across in one’s daily routine. More- 
over, the experiences are found to be more 
vulnerable and penetrating when they are 
actually provided by someone through Ins 
mode of living. The concrete and visible 
experiences are life-enduring. Bernard (1961: 
445) has rightly reniaiked : 

Each teacher must sec to it that individual 
■fesponsibility is assumed for tho enhance- 
ment of the profession Our first respon- 
sibility is to develop those peisonal traits 
that will count towards maximum effective- 
ness. Friendliness, enthusiasm, optimism, 
initiatives and resourcefulness are worthy 
of continuous cultivation. 

Teachers by virtue of their dominant posi- 
tion in the teaching-learning situation, leave a 
formidable impression on students, Their 
personality remains the mainspring of vital 
experiences for children. The effectiveness of 
teachers in the character formation of stude- 
nts, essentially depends upon the teachers 
own chtaracter. The truth of the maxim, 
‘Example is better than precept’ goes absolu- 
tely unchallenged and true here than any- 
where else Teachers need fundamentally to 
practise those traits which the society wants to 
instill amongst the upcoming citizens through 


the schools. To present children with a pat- 
tern of traits worthy of emulation, teachers 
will have to observe the highest, standards of 
conduct in public and private life. In this 
stream Adaval (1979; 89) may he noted wilt- 
ing as ; 

Teaching effectiveness cannot be judged 
m a vaccum. It is to be related to the 
achievement of goals, envisaged in terms 
of the aims of education embedded in the 
nation’s philosophy of life. A teacher’s 
success depends largely upon the capacity 
to reflect the national philosophy in his 
own life and action, and to initiate the 
child into it. 

Behaviour of teachers : Behaviour is the 
mirror of personality. It is the personality in 
action. Ryans (1960), after an intensive re- 
search in the field, has concluded 25 points of 
effective behaviour and correspondingly has 
arrived at the same number of points of inef- 
fective behaviour of teachers. Witty Paul 
(1950) has also analysed the behaviour of 
effective teachers as expressed in the words of 
their successful students, Kaul (1974) )ias 
studied the issue in the context of popular 
and unpopular teachers. Anand (1971) has 
studied the behaviour of teachers as liked and 
disliked by students. Perhaps the above-men- 
timied researchers have taken a leaf from the 
(Wrds of Bernard (1961 : 437) : , 

It is difficult to define the successful teach- 
ing personality. The problem is not ans- 
wered by resorting to precisely defined 
list of isolated traits. A more fruitful 
approach to finding the answer to the 
question is to abandon the trait concept 
and examine teachers at their work. 

The teacher’s relationships with his pupils 
are of prune importanee in effective teach- 
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ing. The research findings uniformly con- 
firm that sympathetic, kind, loving, affec- 
tionate and impartial behaviour of teach- 
ers towards the students establishes rapport 
with them and is a probable factor in 
teachers’ effectiveness. Teachers are required 
to be acceptable to their students. To be 
effective, teachers have to show due ‘respect’ 
for every child with concern for the unique- 
ness of each of them Conversely, rude, 
whimsical and unpleasant behaviour on the 
part of teachers, is a formidable barrier bet- 
ween them and their pupils. A constantly 
sound and warm altitude of teachers to stu- 
dents is essential for a purposeful learning- 
teaching situation. Working on the interests 
and aptitudes of students and initiating their 
motivation for learning, ensures teacher’s 
effectiveness. 

The teacher hns been very rightly seen as 
a group leader for students, He is to demons- 
trate his leadership role in the right spirit 
of democratic principles. Being sought by 
his students for guidance to make appropriate 
and accurate choices, plans and adjustments 
in their life, is an indication of teacher’s 
effectiveness. Once the teacher gains the 
respect and trust of students, his (teacher’s) 
effectiveness is fairly ensured. 

(c) Qualifications of teachers • (/) A teacher 
must possess the minimum of the required 
general qualifications. He should at least be 
a graduate for all levels of school teaching. 
However, the researchers have yet to establish 
the relationship betvveen academic attain- 
ments and teacher effectiveness. But, obvio- 
usly, a teacher who teaches, should be 
reasonably expected to have a good academic 
record to set an example for his students. He 
must be the custodian of general knowledge 
relating to various disciplines. He should be 
able to answer the diversified queries of stu- 
dents, This should not be taken as if we 
want a teacher to be jack of all tiades but 


master of none The mam idea behind this 
thinking is that a teacher should be in touch 
with the cuiient affairs concerning our life. 
This will bioaden his outlook, add to his 
perspective and aid in mtei disciplinary ap- 
proach to teaching. 

(//) In this age of specialization and 
intensive studies in all spheres of life, it is 
very essential that the teacher must claim his 
specialization at least m one of the school 
teaching subjects. He should be the master 
of one or two subjects of teaching. This will 
make his personality all the more influential 
and impressive. Dalen et al. (1960 : 82) 
remark like this : 

Duiing a teaching career, you will have to 
stay so mentally alive and engaged in so 
much steady intellectual activity that a 
distaste or a lack of genuine inteiestin 
scholarship will present an insurmountable 
obstacle to reaching prol'essional matu- 
rity. 

The teacher must feel intrinsically interes- 
ted in keeping himself abreast of the latest 
advances in his area of specialization. He 
should remain constantly m touch with the 
growing knowledge and always maintain the 
claim to be the master of his subject. The 
widened area of knowledge broadens the 
teacher’s scope of effectiveness over his stu- 
dents. 

{Hi) Besides academic qualifications, both 
general as well as specific, the teacher must 
earn his professional qualifications before 
making an entry into the teaching profession. 
This aspect of qualifications relates to his 
professional training which is popularly 
known as teacher training programme. Before 
embarking on the profession, the professio- 
nal must internalize the skills of his profes- 
sion, He shculd be in the know of different 
methods of teaching and by virtue of his 
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practice, should evolve his own eiBdcnt and 
competent style of working. Professional 
competency and efficiency are directly and 
very closely linked with the effectiveness of 
teachers. Fuithermore, once taken, profes- 
sional degrees and qualifications should not 
lead to complacency in teachers. The active 
participation of a teacher in the orientation 
courses, woikshops and seminars, is very 
necessary to keep his professional acumen 
and skill up to the required mark. 

To wind up the examination of qualifica- 
tions of teachers determining their effective- 
ness, it may be remarked : Teaching is a 
service profession. To ignite the interest and 
intellect of pupils, a teacher must possess 
well-rounded education, a mastery of subject- 
matter, an understanding of child develop- 
ment and an insight into the learning process. 

(d) Teacher's job satisfaction • Teacher’s 
satisfaction in his job is so self-explanatory 
that it hardly needs a detailed discussion to 
elucidate its significance in the determination 
of his effectiveness. This relates to his iden- 
tification with the profession and his willing- 
ness to be effective. Teacher’s proper place- 
ment brings forth or inhibits the display of 
his acquired personality, behaviour patterns 
and qualifications It is his involvement in 
the job which will determine the effectiveness 
of his efforts. Taking school teaching as a 
matter of joy and pride, sharpens his teaching 
skill and refines his performance. The feel- 
ings of being unfortunate to be in the teach- 
ing profession because of reasonable or unre- 
asonable excuses, is very much likely to 
jeopardise teacher’s potential effectiveness. 
Teacher’s style of enjoying his job may com- 
pensate for the lack of required personality 
traits and qualifications for his effectiveness 
at his job. 

Teaching is not a mechanical process. It 
is an intricate, exacting, challenging job. 
Teacher’s satisfaction and contentment being 


found and derived from the profession may 
be an index of his effectiveness. The total 
commitment to the teaching profession, and 
enjoying being fully wedded to it, enhances 
teacher’s effectiveness. 

2 Pupil 

The teacher functions for the development 
of desirable behaviour patterns amongst the 
pupils He works on the already acquired 
attitudes, values, habits and temperaments 
brought form homes, by the students. That 
means pupils themselves provide the starting 
point of teacher’s mission. The home of a 
child, as the primary agency of education, 
lays the essential foundations of pupil’s 
character and personality. The teacher has 
to react to this ‘enteilng behaviour’ of stu- 
dents to mend, mould and enrich it with the 
attitudes and values of men of character of 
the society. 

Student’s respect and reverence for teach- 
ers, likings for the school and studies, 
stimulate the teachers to do their best. More- 
over, teachers’ effectiveness further gets 
momentum when they get the due response 
from their students Students’ inclination, 
aptitudes and efforts to make a mark in their 
lives, add to the effectiveness of teachers. 
Students’ success is taken to be the best in- 
dicator of teachers’ success, i.e. effectiveness. 

3, Curriculum 

Curriculum includes courses of studies as 
well as the conditions of work in which the 
teacher has to work. The courses of studies 
are primarily set up by others than the work- 
ing teachers in the schools. It may be be- 
cause of their non-participation in the cur- 
riculum decisions, that the teachets "b^ve 
always been found to be very critical of what- 
soever the curriculum they Ire asked- to iCoyer. 
At the same time, it is also very pejfinejit to 
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point out that many sacrosanct principles of 
curriculum construction are hardly adhered to 
in actual practice. 

The physical condition, i,e school build- 
ing, laboratories, library, sports fields, proper 
seating arrangements for students and availa- 
bility of appropriate amounts of funds, go to 
activate the wheels of teacher effectiveness. 
The physical provisions are needed to provide 
the infrastructure for the working teachers. 
These are the facilities required to be provid- 
ed to the teachers to make the best of their 
knowledge and skills. 

Thirdly, the school organization iu its 
own way, influences the effectiveness of teach- 
ers. the nature of leadership (democratic 
or dictatorial) rendered by the head of the 
school can prove to be a pace-setter of deter- 
rent to the teachers’ willingness to work and 
show the expicted results. Not only this, but 
the relationship of the society and the school 
thereby with teachers also accounts for the 
quality of teacher’s work. The respect enjoy- 
ed by teachers as persons for their being in 
the teaching profession, can’t be isolated in 
the discussion of their effectiveness. The pay 
scales, opportunities for professional and 
academic advancement along with a ladder 
of promotional avenues, have to be con- 
sidered as determinants of teacher’s effective- 
ness. 

of Teacher’s Effectiveness 

/ Teacher’s effectiveness is decidedly gover- 
ned by a number of factors. It is a multi- 
dimensional concept. The child gets his 
education both through formal and non- 
formal agencies of education. The impact of 
these two agencies can’t be studied in water- 
tight compartments. v^The effectiveness of 
the school has to be perceived in conjunction 
v^ith the influences of home and society in the 
all-round 'development of the child. And in 
the school, each child is influenced by num- 



ber of students and teachers. It seems qmte 
impossible to isolate an individual teacher's 
impact on the students for the evaluation of 
his effectiveness In the encyclopaedias of edu- 
cational research, Harris (I960 ; 1481-88) 
and Robert et al. (1969 ; 1423-34) have analy- 
ytically surveyed the teacher’s effectiveness, 
Gage (1963) furnishes us the basic leferences 
on the various issues associated with the eval- 
uation of teacher effectiveness. Briefly stated, 
three types of criteria have been classified 
for judging teacher effectiveness. In product 
criteria, ‘ultimacy’ and ‘proximity’ of goals 
of education have been spelt out. As a mat- 
ter of convenience, there is a development of 
the notion of 'micro-effectiveness' rather than 
sticking to the criteria for judging over-all 
effectiveness of teachers. Seven categories of 
criteria of teacher effectiveness have been used 
in the Wisconsin studies. In the presage 
studies, teachei’s qualifications, experience 
and personality have been studied in an atte- 
mpt to predict his effectiveness. These criteria 
have been used to arrive at the norms for tlje 
selection of teacher- trainees in the colleges of 
education. In the process criteria, teacher 
has been observed while in the class at work. 
_His method of teaching and students’ respon- 
ses have been analysed to judge teacher’s 
effectiveness. 

To locate teacher’s contribution in the 
making of children as desired learners, wor- 
kers, persons and citizens for the assessment of 
his effectiveness, still continues to baffle the 
educationists. A wide range of differences am- 
ongst the researchers and practising teachprs 
plague the concept of teacher effectiveness: Bid- 
dle and Ellend (1964: 7) have evolved a seven- 
variable model of teacher effectiveness. This 
model includes independent variables (teacher 
behaviour) and dependent variables (teacher 
effects). Morse and Wingo (1970 : 12) have 
presented a comparatively simple model. But 
bqth these models hardly provide the guide- 
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lines for the evaluation of teacher’s cfifective- 
ness, In the words of Withall and Lewis in 
Gage (1963 : 709) : 

The identification or construction of satis- 
factory criteria of teacher effectiveness 
has been a persistent problem, but it is, 
of course, primarily a question of values 
rather than one to be resolved by empirical 
research. In any event, supervisor’s 
ratings, students’ opinions, and psycho- 
metric assessment all have, in their own way, 
shortcomings as serious as those of achieve- 
ment tests in the evaluation of teaching.’ 

n the evaluation of individual teacher’s 
ilfectiveness, it seems as if we are seized with 
he problem of establishing an input-output 
iquation in the domain of pedagogy, 
[cachet’s working with his person, pupil and 
lurriculum as an input and students’ growth, 
tudent’s gains or changes in behaviour as an 
lutput can hardly be numerically analysed, 
lowever, this may not deter us to make 
lystematio efforts to evaluate a teacher’s 
iffectiveness, And for this, ws have to cherish 
i realistic attitude towards this. Let us ensure 
he input and take the output as granted as 
hr as the evaluation of an individual 
eacher’s effectiveness is concerned. Thethree- 
iet interaction model of teacher effectiveness 
IS discussed lu this paper helps us to arrive 
it practicable design m this direction. 

Teacher effectiveness involves the mter- 
iction of teacher, pupil and curriculum, 
ilements associated with pupil and 
lurricuIum are contributing or deterrent ones 
‘.0 the teacher effectiveness, These elements 
place teacher’s efficiency and competency in a 
testing situation. While working with and 
ffllisting the positive cooperation of pupil and 
lurriculum, the teacher is expected to rise to 
the demands of his professional commitments 
ind obligations. That is to say, the influences 


of pupil and curriculum reflect themselves in 
the person of the teacher in the style of his 
functioning. And the person of the teacher 
may be studied for the assessment of his 
effectiveness for the following factors; 

-'1. Personality: This may be got rated for 
the fine traits of a desirable effective persona- 
lity from bis colleagues and head of the 
institution The fine traits like man of 
character, honest, thorough gentleman, noble, 
man of values and an ideal person, etc. may 
be included m the rating scale. 

2. Behaviour: This may be checked by 
the students on a comprehensive check-list. 
Student’s assessment of teachers’ day-to-day 
behaviour with them both inside and outside 
the classroom situations, should include his 
methods of leaching, impartiality, loving and 
affectionate treatment, etc. 

Relationship with school community; 
Teacher’s relationships with students, with his 
colleagues and head of the institution, should 
be studied with the help of sociometrio tests. 
/4. Qualification: Teacher’s academic, 

professional and specialized qualifications 
may be brought under arbitrary weightages. 

5/ Job satisfaction; Teacher’s placement 
atnis job may be inferred from his ]ob 
satisfaction which may be assessed on a job- 
satisfaction scale. 

The pooled up scores on these five areas 
may give us not only a fair judgement of an 
individual teacher’s expected effectiveness but 
a comparative study of teacher’s effectiveness 
can also be made. This proposed research 
design also envisages to locate the factors 
coming in the way of teacher’s manifesting 
his potential effectiveness. 

Practical Implications 

The effectiveness of education essentially 
depends upon the effectiveness of its teachers, 
In this context, the perusal of this papet 
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brings forth two important practical implica- 
tions: 

Firstly, to usher in an era of effective 
education, working teacher’s effectiveness 
needs to be geared up. Its momentum is to be 
maintained. To achieve this pertinent end, 
teachers’ effectiveness must be brought under 
effective observations, Factors adversely affect- 
ing the effectiveness of teachers are required to 
be adequately and appropriately dealt with. 

The professional institutions should evolve 
and introduce an effective in-service pro- 
gramme for the benefit of piactising teachers. 
This process should result in pieserving and 
promoting teacher effectiveness. The teachers 
should lemaiu reminded of their onerous 
responsibilities. Their self-introspection 
should serve them well to keep up their 
effectiveness. 

The society should siuceiely and honestly 
give a well deservmg respectful and dignified 
status to the school teachers. Conditions are 
to be created where people poised with zeal 
and zest should feel like working as teachers 
with a sense of pride and feelings of all the 
pleasure. This scheme of things should lead 
teachers develop a sound mental health to 
make themselves as effective as possible in 
their willingly accepted task of educating the 
children m the real sense of the word. 

Secondly, the dictum of ‘well begun is 
half done’, should be adhered to in its right 
spirit m teacher education piogramme. This 
is to establish strong check-posts to make a 
close scrutiny of the new incumbents to the 
teaching profession. All and sundry should 
not be allowed an admission to the teaching 
profession at its very entry point. Only those 
young men and women of character who show 
an ample promise to make themselves effective 
teachers, should be embraced by the teacher- 
traiumg institutions, This calls upon us to 
launch a movement in the quest of best 
uality qteachers at the right earnest. 


These days, we are m a position to sehol 
the best and leave the rest from a good 
number of applicants coming forward to seek 
admission in the professional schools and 
colleges of teachers It will decidedly be 
more dividend fetching venture if along with 
attending to contents, we should also afford 
paying a little bit of attention to develop a 
sound recruitment procedure for the teacher, 
trainees. We have to implement a determined 
strategy with conviction that these are only 
the pel sons of commitment and dedication, 
character and calibre who should find their 
way to the teachers’ training courses. They 
will prove to be dependable enough to intro- 
duce any effectiveness worth the name in ohr 
system of education. In teachers’ training 
institutions, it is only on these' selected 
people that we should concentrate ourselves 
to bring an immediate end to the wastage of 
valuable resources spent on unwanted and 
unwilling people in the teaching profession, 
Gupta (1971) has made a salient set of 
recommendations for the selection of piipil- 
teachers. Arora (1978) has made a study on 
the differences between effective and in- 
effective teachers, Anand (1981) has made 
job satisfaction as the criterion to adjudge 
the quality teachers. He has arrived at the 
conclusion that these are the candidates of 
social and aesthetic values along with a high 
degree of extra version who should be encou- 
raged to come within the fold of teaching 
profession People who dominate in econpmio, 
political values and a high degree of neuroli- 
cism in their personality structure should be 
screened out at the time of their admission. 
Along with these personality components, the 
attitudes of young men of knowledge, and 
character towards the teaching profession,, 
towards children and their forces of motiya-, 
tion to seek admission to the p^ofessio^al^ 
institutions, must be very rationally exi^ininedij 
This discussion may be summarized as: 
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1. We should reasonably look towards 
teacher training institutions for the emergence 
of prospective effective teachers from their 
pre-service teacher tiaining programmes, 

2. To achieve the ends of school educa- 
tion, the effective teachcis should be provided 
With necessary facilities and opportunities to 
exercise theii effectiveness effectively in an 
atmosphere which should spontaneously be 
characterized by themselves as stimulating, 
challenging and all the more rewarding one. 

3. The effectiveness of teachers should be 
periodically reoriented through regulaily 
scheduled in-service orientation courses in the 
teachers’ professional institutions. This will 
go a long way to introduce an element of 
continuity which is found to be quite unfoitu- 
nately missing in the professional training 
and education of teachers. 

Conclusion 

The child's overall make-up is credited to 
many forces His personality is considered to 
be the net product of inherent potentialities 
interacting with a variety of environments. 
A spectrum of non-formal agencies of edu- 
cation leave their im^iressions on the 
receptive minds of school-going children. The 
prevailing culture of the society impresses 
upon them to incorporate a certain style of 
life in their behavioural pattern. That means 
teachers’ role in the character formation of 
children is to be appreciated within the 
purview of all these factors. /Working under 
multifarious and incoherent forces, teachers’ 
efficiency and competency (effectiveness) is 
always under challenge and scrutiny. For the 
effectiveness of the process of education in 
general and teachers’ effectiveness, m 
particular, home, school and society, must 
cooperate and coordinate with each other to 
reinforce their efforts harmoniously. 

Teacher’s effectiveness, i.e, his contribu- 


tion in making the children as physically, 
mentally, socially and emotionally healthy 
characters, must be studied under the restric- 
tions and limitations imposed on his person 
by the ‘pupil’ and ‘curriculum’. But there is 
no denying the fact that for all practical 
purposes, teachei's eventual effectiveness is 
closely knit with his effective personality and 
capability to develop a congenial environ- 
ment for his successful working by his 
resoutcefulness, cieative thinking and love 
for the children in abundance 

Teacher effectiveness realizes the aims and 
objectives of education, brings dignity and 
decency to the teaching profession besides 
giving a fair deal to the effective teachers to 
satisfy their ultimate need of 'self-realization’ 
in life. 
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P 

-*■ RESSURES, like frustration, 
may emanate from inner or outer sources. Inner 
sonices centre round our aspirations and ego 
ideals and external ones arise from environ- 
mental demands like family, social and cultural 
pressures, etc, Constant experiencing of pro- 
blems may adversely affect students’ psy- 
chological make-up, One of the basic assump- 
tions of Freud is that powerful external 
forces oan penetrate the deepest layers of 
human peisonality Thus problems ultimately 
affect behaviour. It is a psychological t uism 
that those who face many problems in their 
lives would get anxious and frustrated. When 
they are frustrated they find themselves 
unable to solve their problems because per- 
sisting problems may have the tendency to 
internalize. With the result, objective or 
external probleihs become subjective or in- 
ternal, and internal conflicts again magnify 
the external or objective difiiculties and, thus, 
vicious circle sets in to aggravate the situation. 
Hence it indicates that there may be a signifi- 
cant relationship between the personality of 


an individual and the amount and intensity 
of problems experienced by him. 

Very little data is available about the 
problem of study, Most of (he investigations 
carried out so far are surveys to enlist 
students’ problems at different stage, s of educa- 
tion (Heath and Gregory 1949, Shnmali 1951, 
Blain and McArthur 1961, aibvga 1962, 
NCERT 1964 Rao 1965, Badami 1967, Delbert 
1973, Kaiiewala 1973 and Horenstein 1976), 
Some attempt has also been made to relate 
one or two personality factors or traits with 
problems (Goldman 1968, Bhalla 1970, 
Wagonseller 1972, Suddha and Lalitha 1979), 
This study, on the other hand, investigates 
into the problems of the professional students 
in relation to their personality. An attempt 
has been made to study personality patterns 
of students in the professional courses of 
engineering, law, medical and teaching at 
different levels of problems. 

This paper repoits some findings on these 
aspects. The results presented m this paper 
arc based on data collected from both boy 
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and girls preparing for the first professional 
degree, i,e. Bachelor in Medicine (M.B,B.S ), 
Bachelor in Law (LL B ), Bachelor in Engi- 
neering (E.E.) and Bachcloi in Education 
(B.Ed.) who were studying in Aligarh Muslim 
University (amu) and in all the three colleges 
m Aligarh affiliated to Agra Univeisity. 

Design of the Study 

Under the broad canvas of personality 
only four personality factois, i.e. personality 
adjustment, self-concept, level of aspiration 
and creative potential have been included to 
study the personality patterns The problems 
have been categorized under ten areas which 
almost covered all the aspects of students’ 
activities. 

The standardized tests were used to collect 
the data. A students’ problem checklist 
standardized by the Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Centre, amu was used to 
collect problems of the students, Different 
personality factors were measured through 
different personality tests such as Jamil 
Qadri’s personality adjustment inventory, 


Ansari and Ansari la coding test for level 
of aspiration, gA Ansan SA scale for self, 
concept and Sajida Zaidi’s ideational tendency 
scale for creative potential, 

The personality factors were compared 
among different professional groups by com- 
paring their means and testing ' their signifi. 
cance of difference through ‘t’ test at .05 
level of confidence. High and low problem 
groups were located in each professional 
group by including all the cases obtaining 
scores one SD above the means in the high 
group and one sd below the mean in the low 
group, Different personality patterns were 
compaied at different problem levels. 

Findings 

Tables 1 and 2 present the results obtained 
regaiding personality patterns of personality 
adjustment, self-concept, level of aspiration 
and cieative potential of the students in 
engineering, law, medical and teaching pro-' ' 
fessions, Medical students were found to be ‘ 
by far the best adjusted students out of the 
four professional groups, But other groups 
did not differ significantly among themselves, 


TABLE 1 

MEAN VALUES OF PERSONALITY VARIABLES OF DIFFERENT 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Persomhty Variables 

i'figlHceiiiis 

law 

Medical 

Teaching 

Personality adjustment 

22,74 

23.50 

19.85 

22.1 

' \J 

Self-concept 

20,28 

20,43 

22.21 

22,8 .1' 

Level of aspiration 

5 28 

4,54 

3.37 

3.74 

Creative potential 

95,99 

77.79 

132.10 , 

93,19_ 
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TABLE 2 


RATIOS OF PERSONALITY VARIABLES OF DIFFERENT 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Variables 



GROUPS 



EL 

EM 

ET 

BLM 

LT 

MT 

Personality adjiislment 

0.62 

2.63" 

0 04 

3,14" 

0,64 

2.95" 

Self-concept 

0.15 

3 04" * 

3.16" 

2.53* 

2.52' 

0 33 

Level of aspiration 

1.07 

3 IS" 

2.72” 

1.69 

1.22 

0,67 

Creative potential 

7.42” 

12 05” 

1,23 

18,16" 

6,79” 

13.67" 


'Significant beyond 05 level 
"Significant beyond .01 level 


On SA both medical and teaching groups 
were significantly lower in self-concept than ■ 
engineering and law groups. Engineering 
students obtained significantly higher gd 
scores than medical and teaching students. 
Thus they were found to be higher in level of 
aspiration. But engineering and law groups 
did not differ between themselves. The 
results obtained with regard to creative poten- 
tial manifest that medical group excelled all 
the other three groups and law lagged behind. 
Both engineering and teaching groups did not 
differ from each othei having almost same 
level of Creative potential. 


In order to compare the personality 
patterns of the four professional groups at 
different problem levels students in each pro- 
fession were divided into high and low pro- 
blem groups and their mean scores on each 
personality variable were compared. Or 
personality adjustment low problem group; 
of engineering, law, medical and teachmj 
were significantly more adjusted than thei 
corresponding high problem groups. Bu 
problem levels did not seem to produci 
any change m self-concept and level o 
aspiration of the students of all the fou 
professions. 


TABLE 3 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETVj/EEN MEANS OF HP AND LP 
' GROUPS ON PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


Groups 

High Problem 
- N M 

Low Problem 

df 

■ t 


M 


22 

33 36 

17 

11.59 

yi 

5.81* 

Engineering 

36 

30 61 

g 

9.33 

43 

9.81' 

Law 

10 

33.00 

42 

12.07 

50 

8,62' 

Medical 

53 

34.64 

47 

13 77 

98 

12,75* 

Teaching 








'Significant beyond -01 level 
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TABLE <1 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF SELF-CONCEPT OF 
HP AND LP GROUPS 


Cl oups 

Huh Problem 

H M 

Loic Problem 
"N ' M 

f/i 

1 

Engmeeimg 

22 20 64 

17 

IS 70 

37 

0,83 

Law 

3ii 21,72 

9 

IS 07 

43 

1 01 

Medical 

10 25 50 

42 

2J,8J 

50 

0 64 

Teaching 

53 23,70 

47 

22 74 

93 

0 03 


TABLE 5 






SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN,S OF HP AND IP 

GROUPS ON LEVEL OF ASPIRAITON 


Croups 

High Ptoblem 
'N ' M ' ' 

Low Problem 

N ' " M" 

cir 

t 

Engineering 

22 5 18 

17 

3,47 

il 

0,79 

Law 

36 5 75 

9 

6.44 

43 

0 36 

Medical 

10 1,50 

42 

3,07 

50 

0 47 

Teaching 

53 5,11 

47 

2 96 

98 

1 55 


TABLE 6 

SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF HP AND 
LP GROUPS ON CREATIVE POTENTIAL 


Groups 

High Problem 

N M ~ 

Low Problem 

N M 


1 

Engineering 

22 

98.53 

17 

88.62 

37 

1.13 

Law 

36 

77,83 

9 

Ib.ll 

43 

0,11 

Medical 

10 

128,50 

42 

131.40 

50 

0.28 


Teaching 


1,05 


53 


89.41 


47 94.50 


98 
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The means of creative potential scores of 
high problem groups of both engineering and 
law were more than low problem groups 
which means higher the problems greater the 
creative potential. But medical and teaching 
gioups manifested opposite tendency. It 
indicates that lower the problems higher the 
creative potentiality. But all the high pro- 
blem groups profession-wise did not differ 
significantly from low problem groups on 
creative potentiality. Hence problem levels 
did not produce any significant change in 
creative potentiality of the students though 
otherwise change was observed. On compar- 
ing personality patterns of high and low pro- 
blem groups a wide gap between personality 
adjustment of high and low problem groups 
of engineering students is observed. But it 
narrows down at creative point The pro- 
blem levels further come closer to each other 
and almost converge at the two points of 
self-concept and level of aspiration which 
indicates similarity in their patterns. 

Again a wide gap between adjustment 
levels of high and low problem groups of law 
students emerges which narrows down sharply 
on self-concepi. It comes further closer at 
level of aspiration and creativity points. Thus, 
only negligible difference is observed between 
the two levels. 

Quite discernible similarity is noticed in 
personality patterns of medical and law 
groups regarding all the four personality 
variables But their mean values sharply 
differed. High problem group of teaching 
appears to be less adjusted than its corres- 
ponding low group Thus, a wide gap is 
observed at this point. Very slight difference 
is found m self-concept but the gap is slightly 
increased at level of aspiration, thus, both 
the levels slightly diverge from each other at 
these points. They further diverge at creative 
potential leaving a wider gap between the two 
levels. 


Discussion 

The results by and large highlight the fact 
that different professional groups can be 
differentiated from one another on different 
personality variables. Medical group was 
found to be best adjusted, least self-accepting 
(least satisfied with regard to their self- 
achievement), least aspiring (most cautious 
and realistic m future goal of achievement) 
having the highest creative potential. Law 
group, on the other hand, was found to be 
least adjusted, highest on self-concept, high 
aspiring and least creative, Both engineering 
and teaching occupied the middle position 
except in the level of aspiration. Eagmeering 
students were highest m aspiration. They 
were, thus, most ambitious m goal-setting 
behaviour and hence least realistic. 

Another dimension of the work was to 
study personality patterns at different pro- 
blem levels, In all the professional groups 
low problem students were better in per- 
sonality adjustment than high problem 
students. Thus it indicates that lower the 
problems higher the personality adjustment 
and vice versa. The students of all the pro- 
fessional groups did not accept themselves 
differently at different problem levels, Thus, 
self-concept did not appear to be influenced 
by prob ems. Similarly professional groups 
did not differ significantly on level of aspira- 
tion at, problem levels. Thus their aspira- 
tional levels do not vary at different problem 
heights. In creative potentiality again no 
significant difference is found profession-wise 
but, on the whole, low problem group was 
found having more creative potentiality than 
high problem gioup It means that lesser 
the problems higher the expression of creative 
potentiality or vice versa In the case oi 
engineering and to some extent in law groups 
opposite trend was observed The students 
of high problem groups were more creative 
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than their low groups. Thus, problems, in 
some cases, stimulate creative impulse where- 
as in others act as a stumbling block in 
creative expressions 

DiffeieiU patterns emerged when per- 
sonality factors of different professional 
groups at problem levels weie compared. But 
certain similarities between personality 
patterns of some groups were also observed. 
A wide gap between personality adjustment 
between high and low problem groups was 
observed m all professional groups. Low 
problem groups invariably were found to be 
better adjusted. Thus lower the problems 
better the adjustment and vice versa, 

On self-concept and level of aspiration gap 
between the two levels of problems was negli 
gible in all the professional groups. But 
again gap between the two levels was observed 
on creative potential though they came closer 
appreciably lu comparison to peisonalily 
adjustment, High problem groups of engi- 
neering and law students were found to be 
higher on creative potentiality whereas in 
medical and teaching groups high problem 
groups were low in creative potentiality. 

Conclusions 

1. Dissimilarities were found in per- 
sonality patterns of some of the professional 
groups. Medical and law students differed 
entirely from each other. Medical students 
were found to be the highest on personality 
adjustment, creative potential and the lowest 
on self-concept and level of aspiration. On the 
other hand, law students were found to be 
the highest on self-concept and level of aspira- 
tion but the lowest on personality adjustment 
and creative potential 

2. Certain similarities in personality 
patterns were also observed in some groups. 
Engineering and teaching groups exhibited 
striking similarities m some of the personality 
variables, Both engineering and teaching 


groups, while occupying middle position in 
personality attributes, did not significantly 
differ from each other except in self-concept 
and level of aspiration where engmeeiing 
group was found to be higher in self-concept 
and level of aspiration than teaching group. 

3 The students prepaiing for the four 
professions manifested some distinguishing 
characteristics Engineering students, in 
general, were found to be the adults of noima] 
adjustment with gieater numbci of high self- 
accepting (high self-concept) and high aspii- 
ing students having sufiScient creative poten- 
tiality, Law students, as a group, were found 
to be satisfactorily adjusted with greater 
number of high self-accepting and high aspii- 
mg student.s but possessed least creative 
potential Whereas medical students were 
found to be the adults of well-adjusted pei- 
sonality but were least self-accepting and 
least aspiring with highest creative potential. 
Teaching students were at par with engineer- 
ing students in personality adjustment and 
cieative potential They were moderately 
high in level of aspiration but were least self- 
accepting like medical students. 

4 High problem students in genera], were 
found to have lower personality adjustment, 
lower self-concept, higher level of aspiration 
and lower creative potential than low pro- 
blem students, 

5. High problem students, profession- 
wise, were found to be lower on personality 
than the low problem students But problem 
levels did not produce any change in self con- 
cept and level of aspiration of all the profes- 
sional groups. The high problem group of 
engineering were found to be higher on 
creative potentiality than low problem group. 
In law high problem group was slightly higher 
m creativity On the other hand, high pro- 
blem gioups of medical and teaching possess- 
ed lesser creative potential than their corres- 
ponding low groups. 
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1 

-*-NDIA and America, two of 
the great democracies of the world, are often 
recognized for then different and unique 
characteristics. Differences may include 
manner of dress, cultural heritage, customs, 
life style, leligious preferences, geography and 
so forth Similarities exist also For insta- 
nce, what relationship does an island village 
of the coast of Maine, a small community in 
Stony Creek, Alaska, near the Arctic circle, a 
farming community in Nebraska or a mining 
town in the southern pait of Arizona have in 
common with Sn Ganganagar of Rajasthan, 
Uchhal of Gujarat, in India’ Probably not 
much, all things being considered, but m one 
chaiacteristic they are the same. These 
groupings of living dwellings are classified as 
rural areas of the United States and India. 

Diversity is a characteristic of rural living 
not only in America and India but also 


among the states and regions and local com- 
munities within each country. In America 
substantia! differences exist among rural com- 
munities with regard to economic base, socio- 
economic characteristics, community values, 
ethnic and religious composition and popula. 
tion density. The same is true for Indian 
villages. Despite the diffeiences one idea is 
held in common and is an important chaiac- 
teristic of each niial area. To rural Ameri- 
cans schooling IS a vital segment of each 
young person’s training and is seen as a 
means to improve the status and maimer of 
living of all citizens whereas people of Indian 
villages have not been so conscious about the 
same though schooling facilities are avail- 
able in almost all the villages in India. 

The value of rural schools is reflected in 
the number of students who attend them. In 
1975, in America, there were more than 15 
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million children (5 thiough 17) enrolled in 
non-metropolitan schools. This number in- 
cluded 13,6 million white children, 1.8 mil- 
lion black, Indian, Spanish American and 
other minority group children. These figures 
represent approximately 32 per cent of all 
school-age childien enrolled in public schools 
during that period. Effoit and interest, how- 
ever, do not necessarily indicate quality. 
Urban America enjoys a far better standard 
of living than those individuals found resid- 
ing in rural sections of the country. This 
situation is all the more true for India. There 
remains a disproportionately high number of 
low-income rural citizens whose access to 
adequate housing, transportation, health ser- 
vices and other critical resources is not readi- 
ly available. 

What was once considered to be “the best 
way of life m America” has become as “the 
most disadvantaged’’ or more .simply “the 
people left behind”. Similar feelings could 
be observed in India too. Obviously, this 
somewhat negative view is not a condition of 
all rural areas m America. Many rural 
communities have a good income base, ade- 
quate services and good schools. How- 
ever, rural areas, both in America and 
India, typically have poorer housing stan- 
dards, fewer cultural attractions, less oppor- 
tunity for adequate medical care, less op- 
portunity to attiact federal and state funding 
for programmes and the lowest levels of 
education as coinpaied to urban areas of 
their respective country. 

Rmal schools lu America have historically 
shared several common problems. Young 
people growing up in rural communilies have 
less than one chance in four of finding gainful 
employment m the local area upon reaching 
the adulthood. While this problem is more 
true in India. Farming occupations which 
have been on the decline for decades no 
longer offer ample employment opportuni- 


ties. Thus young adults are forced to migrate 
to cities in order to find work. As a result 
the samll community loses talented individu- 
als and the person moving must attempt to 
adjust to a vastly different environment than 
he/she may have been raised in. 

If the problems of lack of economic 
wealth were minimized other problems just as 
troublesome persist in providing adequate 
education foi rural youth. The population 
sparsity of rural areas and often the complete 
isolation from city goods and services provide 
almost insurmountable difficulties for rural 
educators. These two factors result in many 
related difficulties for the schools. The more 
isolated the school the more persistent will be 
problems of (f) keeping children motivated 
and desirous of continuing school (ll) recruit- 
ing competent teachers, (Hi) providing quality 
and consistent inservice training programmes 
for teachers, and (/v) enriching the curriculum 
to provide all the subject offerings necessary to 
ensure an adequate educational base for stu- 
dents. To overcome these and other school 
difficulties an increasing number of U S. 
universities are seeking ways of rectifying the 
inequalities that exist between mral and 
urban education programmes. Indian univer- 
sities have still not directed serious attempts 
in this direction. This paper provides a brief 
overview of the extent of rural education in 
the United States and then identifies some of 
the ways m whichBringham Young University 
in Provo, Utah has attempted to improve the 
quality of teaching in rural schools. Sugges- 
tions have also been made how two univer- 
sities in the U.S A. and India could colla- 
borate so that these experiences could be 
utilized m India, 

2?urfl/ Education in America 

Typically when one thinks of another 
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country they do so m terms of the major 
attractions (mountains, rivers, farm, land, 
etc,) and the primary cities. Thus, in Ameri- 
ca tourists think of New York, the Grand 
Canyon and Disney Land in Los Angeles ; in 
England, London; in France, the city of 
Pans, and in India, the cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, Jaipur, Himalayas, big 
temples of South India and the river Gauges 
Little thought is given to the number of peo- 
ple who live 111 the vast rural aieas of most 
countries. It is difficult to adequately define 
just what constitutes a rural or non-metropo- 
litan area. By and large, the rural commu- 
nity and rural area derive their designation by 
a small population, isolation and a lack of 
needed services for maintaining an adequate 
standard of living when compared with urban 
opportunities 

Population density and geographical loca- 
tion affect markedly the size ol school and 
curricular offerings One student at Brigham 
Young University who received his trainiug 
m the rural programme as discussed later in 
the article) took a job at Stony Creek, Alaska, 
as a secondary teacher. No roads go to Stony 
Creek. The only way in is by plane. The 
nearest store is 120 miles away and the nea- 
rest doctor IS 160 miles His first home was 
a one-ioain trapper's cabin, The refrigerator 
was a box placed outside the back-door. 
Cooking was accomplished on a small camper 
stove, The population was total Aleut Indians 
who lived on a small island surrounded by 
one of the larger Alaskan rivers. The school 
was held in a metal quonset hut. Two teachers 
served the students. The Bringham Young 
University student taught grades 9, 10, 1 1 and 
12 to sixteen secondary students. Obviously 
this situation would be an extreme of rural 
living and teaching. In India one cau find 
ample examples of even poorer and disadvan- 
taged villages. 

Now the question arises, why do rural 


aieas find themselves behind their metro- 
politan counterparts in terms of wage levels 
family income, adequacy of housing and 
access to essential public services such as 
health care and education 7 Primarily tfie 
problem stems from the employment base 
found 111 the rural setting. The lack of employ- 
ment opportunities is evident in rmal aieas. 
Labour-ieducing technological improvements 
have reduced the need for workeis on me 
farms Farms have also iiicieased in size 
and many ot the sainll average farmers have 
sold their farms. Business firms ol any size 
typically do not locale in the non-meiropo- 
litan area. They wish to locate where iaiiour 
IS plentiful and the law goods necessaiy tor 
their operation are available. As yuaug 
people reach employment age lu a mral aiea 
they find little demand for their labour. 
Those who are able leave to lind work in the 
cities causing rural areas to lack leadeiship 
The high ruial outmigration depletes the 
population. Those that remain are often 
unskilled, can only find employment in low 
paid jobs and do not have the incentive to 
improve then individual income or standard 
of living. The lack of adequate taxable re- 
sources m these areas creates difficulties for 
the schools as the> seek to provide a quality 
education for the students. School services 
must be reduced when the tax support/com- 
munity support for education is limited, 

Of necessity, the various states in America 
have had to lend financial support to local 
rural school distiicts to assist them with 
maintaining an adequate education offering 
But these are often not enough. It may not 
be feasible or even reasonable in a small 
school of only 120 students and four teachers 
to hire a librarian, guidance counsellor, 
nurse and reading specialist or to hold pre- 
school classes, career guidance programmes 
and provide special education programmes 
for the few handicapped and slow-learners. 
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Likewise, even if funding were available 
manytiained personnel would rather teach 
and work near or in the metropolitan area 
where living standards are higher and social 
services are more readily available The cost 
per student in the small school is substantial- 
ly above that of the larger urban schools. In 
some instances, the student cost in small 
schools may be twice that of larger schools 
because the student numbers are fewer 

The Rural Teacher 

A major weakness of rural schools has 
been the inability to hire and retain quality 
teacheis and administrators All too often 
these school personnel see the small school as 
a temporary step to a later move to a 
larger school district This kind of tem- 
porary commitment on the part of school 
employees leads to a poor moral 
among the stalf, lack of programme continui- 
ty and a pattern of unrest with students. In 
some situations a school has had a new 
teacher to teach a particular subject every 
year for four or five years in succession. The 
teacher turn-over rate among rural schools is 
substantial and necessitates a constant effort 
to keep the classrooms fully staffed. 

Among the major problems encountered 
by the teacher in the rural schools are heavy 
course loads and numerous after-school as- 
signments. It is very common to find rural 
secondary teachers teaching as many as five 
or six different daily preparations. Compe- 
titive sports have become an integral, if not 
excessive, part of a student’s daily activities. 
Girls now participate m as many sports as 
the boys. In addition, the future farmers of 
America and future home-makers of America 
will have substantial clnb programmes in 
most rural schools. All of these activities 
will require coaches and sponsors that are 


selected from the teaching staff and, who 
usually work after school hours. In the large 
high schools with over 20 teachers it is much 
easier to offer more subjects to students and 
to assign teachers only one or two different 
subjects to teach The after-school assign- 
ments are also evenly distributed among more 
teachers lightening the extra-work duties. 

Adequate inservice education for rural 
teachers is difficult An uiban teacher may 
attend a seminar in reading, mathematics, 
business, etc at a neaiby university which is 
not so easy for the rural teacher. Urban 
teachers can also moie easily work on and 
secure advanced degrees while the rural 
teachei must generally move to an urban area 
in a university location to take advanced 
courses. This latter arrangement is costly and 
takes considerable effort on the part of the 
teacher to remain current academically. 

The rural teacher is well trained It is 
now uncommon to find a school district em- 
ploying teachers who have not completed a 
four-year college progiamme leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in America. Also, m India 
only trained teachers are employed in schools, 
Teachers in rural schools do have class sizes 
that are smaller than those teachers working 
in the larger cities. The teacher in a rural 
community must be prepared to work in cir- 
cumstances that often do not assist them to 
produce the best results with the pupils, 
Many rural children ride buses for substantial 
distances to and from school thus making 
their day a tiring one. Rural students still 
continue to attend schools with fewer support 
staff and services, less revenues and less per 
pupil funding In addition, more rural stu- 
dents are likely to enrol in school later, pro- 
gress through school more slowly, complete 
fewer school years and score lower in natio- 
nal tests than their counterparts attending 
metropolitan area schools These observa- 
tions are true for both the countlres : America 
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and India. Even in the best of circumstances 
all of the needs of rural education could not 
be met due to the diversity of rural areas and 
the factors of isolation and low population 
density. However, much can be done by 
teacher training institutions to improve the 
support offered to rural schools. 

The University and Rural Education 

In America prior to 1940 and in the event 
of World War II, a number of teacher prepara- 
tion institutions offered programmes for train- 
ing teachers to work specifically in small 
school settings The war necessitated the 
consolidation of training efforts as money 
was limited and teachers were needed despe- 
rately to fill unmanned classiooms where the 
armed services had recruited heavily. Teacher 
training became a single programme and rural 
preparation was dropped. After the war the 
returniug soldiers remaiued in the cities 
creating a large population growth and the 
need for teachers trained in urban and 
'inner-city’ schools, 

A number of universities are beginning to 
realize that urban teaching specialization is 
not adequate for ruial teaching but changes 
are slow in coming Training for those who 
want to teach in rural schools is practically 
non-existent In fact, very few schools of 
education encourage future teachers, in any 
systematic fashion, to seek rural school posi- 
tions after graduation The reasons for this 
apparent lack of concern can be tied, logical- 
ly, to low salaries offered to rural teachers, 
isolated community living, and the ease with 
which future teachers can be placed in nearby 
urban schools to serve their internships as 
student-teachers. 

The best rural teachers arc the ones' who 
are committed to community and rural life, 
who can adapt to unique situations and who 
prefer much personal contact with young 


people of school age, In America of the 
approximately 790,000 teachers in the public 
rural schools one out ol every three is found 
m a rural classroom It is very critical that 
in a small school of only a few faculty mem- 
beis that the teachers understand the needs of 
citizens in rural communities who will under- 
stand accept the requirements that will be 
placed upon them in tht classroom. In India, 
where 80 per cent of the population live m 
village, no attempt has been made to prepare 
teachers foi rural schools Practically noth- 
ing has been done to develop models of rural 
schools to cater to the needs of rural areas 

The Brlngham Young University Rural 
Programme 

The College of Education at Bringham 
Young Uiiiveisity is committed to helping 
small school districts improve their educatio- 
nal piogrammes by improving the quality of 
teaching. To reach this goal the following 
programmes have been conducted. 

Rural teacher training ; A limited num- 
ber of students are encouraged to teach (field- 
based teaching experience under the guidance 
of a college supervisor and on site cooperat- 
ing teacher) in a ruial aiea at least fifty miles 
from the college campus. (Bringham Young 
University enrolls some 26,000 students,) The 
students may be assigned to teach in a rural 
school fiom four to sixteen weeks depending 
upon the ability of the student and his desire 
to teach in a rural setting Some time is 
usually spent in practice teaching in an urban 
school also. The students live in homes of 
people in the school district or they may rent 
a small apartment. Studies have indicated 
that future teachers who complete their prac- 
tice teaching in a rural school will most likely 
want to teach in that area. In the past eight 
years over 400 student-teachers have gained 
valuable rural teaching experience. 
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Rural teacher exchanges : Bnngham Young 
University was the first university to try this 
type of programme in the nation and the res- 
ults have been very rewarding, A number 
of other schools are now involved with tea- 
cher exchanges and report good results. A 
rural school district contacts the director of 
rural education at the college. An agreement 
is made for the school or schools to remove 
their teachers frcm the classrooms foi a speci- 
fied number of school days (usually fiom three 
to five) while the college replaces every class- 
room teacher with a student in the teacher 
training programme. The college students 
teach the classes on a regular scheduled basis 
and are supervised by their college instruc- 
tors, The student-teachers live in the homes 
of teachers or other community residents dur- 
ing the experience. Most often the regular 
teachers will attend an inservice workshop 
during the days that they are out of the clas- 
sroom. The college usually conducts the 
workshop which is based upon the needs of 
the teachers in that district. At the present 
time over twelve school districts have been 
involved in this programme and more are 
becoming involved each year. When the col- 
lege students teach in the rural schools they 
become more aware of the advantages of 
rural living and the benefits that can be deriv- 
ed from teaching in a small school. Many 
of these people will decide to teach in a rural 
setting upon graduation. 

Rural graduate programme : The college 
offers the master’s and doctorate degrees to 
selected groups of teachers and/or adminis- 
trators in rural areas who want to work on 
advanced degrees in counselling, educational 
psychology, adult community education, 
school administration, or elementary and 
secondary education. The degrees are prac- 
tical based and the effort is to meet the edu- 
cator at his work as much as possible. On 
campus course work is involved only during 


the summer months. Duiing the school year 
the professor visits the group of students 
(they must be working at some school posi- 
tion) in the area for monthly seminars and to 
assist them in professional education pro- 
jects Doctoral students also complete a 
doctoral dissertation which relates to their 
area of work. This programme is accredited 
and is nationally recognized as an outstand- 
ing graduate programme in education. One 
value to educators is that they don’t have to 
give up their job to come to school to receive 
an advanced degree. 

Rural mini-teaching programme : Some of 
the academic departments on campus (home 
economics, science, music, social studies) 
want their students to experience rural teach- 
ing as they begin the professional teacher 
training programme. These students prepare 
special presentations in their subject field that 
will be of interest to students in elementary 
through high school. The college teachers 
contact the schools and a schedule is made 
of presentations and what school periods will 
be involved. On appointed days the students 
arrive and teach their topics to the periods 
scheduled. Some presentations have includ- 
ed outdoor cooking, making hand puppets, sin- 
ging, keeping clean, fixing your hair, making 
decorations, enjoying history, etc. Often the 
college students spend the night sleeping in 
the school because they are too far from the 
college to return home in one day. The local 
teachers will usually take the college students 
on a tour of the area which is educationally 
rewarding to all. 

The university believes that the best 
teacher-training programme provides oppor- 
tunities for future teachers to experience the 
values and rewards of both urban and rural 
teaching. Then these teachers can decide in 
which kind of school and community they, 
both professionally and personally, are better 
suited to direct their careers, 
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The authors believe, since the programme 
for preparing teachers for rural schools is 
practically non-existent m India, collaboration 
‘ among a few Indian univeisities with Bring- 
ham Young University could be feasible in 
developing some viable training programme 
for rural teachers. One Indian university (for 
example South Gujarat University) could be a 
base of such collaboration and other sister uni- 
versities could be project universities at the first 
stage, Later each participating university could 
develop and implement their programmes inde- 
pendently, In the first phase somesiimmer insti- 


tutes for rural school teachers/teacher-educa- 
tois could be organized and then pragiamraes 
111 rural education could be initiated at different 
universities. Besides this, during the first 
phase of collaboration research projects in 
rural education to provide necessary data for 
development of rural education programmes, 
teaching and training methodologies, cur- 
nculum, development of teaching-learning 
materials and evaluation could be taken up. 
Attempts could also be made to develop 
models of the rural school. 

□ 
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T 

^ HE maxim that leaders are 
korn, no more enjoys ? scientific credibility. 
Leadership, in fact, demands upon the inter- 
play among the genetic endowment, physical 
environment and socio-cu Rural conditions. 
Ilie qualities a leader possesses or which en- 
iible a person to lead, are considerably shaped 
by the situations, he is born and grows in. 
The most important among such early forces, 
in individual passes through, are his home 
(iivironment and immediate surroundings. 

' The home and the neighbourly surroundings 
of a soldier’s son are vastly different from those 
of a civilian’s Son. The former lives in the can- 
lonments which are still away from ‘madding 
crowds’, These are ^ adequately developed 
areas with planned houses. There are parks 
for children and playgrounds for adolescents. 
Roads are wide and flanked with green trees. 
Adequate care is taken to keep the surroundi 
ings neat and clean. On the contrary, the 
civil areas are generally congested and over- 
crowded. The houses except in the new colo- 


nies are ill-ventilated and the surroundings 
do not project a very hygienic environment. 
Parks and sport-grounds ate miles away from 
the living areas. The roads and lanes are 
badly encroached upon, In nutshell, the two 
areas are almost diagonally opposite to each 
other. Thus, in cantonment areas even a 
recruit (jawan) who is at the lowest rung of 
the military hierarchy, is able to provide 
much better surroundings to his children than 
a low paid civilian can do. Beside the envi- 
ronment, his own personal life is also different 
from that of his civilian counterpart. Hy- 
giene IS a part of his discipline and runs into 
his blood viens. His dress is neat and tidy 
and his health and food are under a constant 
watch of his superiors. He is granted an 
optimum standard of living commensurate 
atleast with his minimum requirements Other 
facilities like free treatment in neat and clean 
hospitals, unadulterated household goods from 
canteens at concessional rates and education 
for his children in well-staffed central schools, 
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make his day-to-day life distinctly and 
favourably different from that of the civilian 
population of hrs economic standing, More- 
over, his daily routine and turn-out may in- 
stil a sense of punctuality and orderliness 
even in his children. The impact of the 
adventurous jobs he is engaged in, is likely to 
percolate down to his children and make 
them tough and bold. 

But these favourable factors apart, his 
children are subjected to certain disadvan- 
tages too First, they are not exposed to a 
varied and heterogeneous environment This 
IS likely to limit their mental horizon vis-a-vis 
diveisified thinking. Secondly, fiequent trans- 
fers of their fathers foice them to change their 
schools and the peer groups in a quick suc- 
cession, This tends to hinder their educa- 
tional achievement due to dissimilar curri- 
cula in different states and may even inter- 
fere with the psychological processes of iden- 
tification with the schools and teachers, . and 
mteinalization of ego-ideal figures. And 
lastly, absence of fathers from home for long 
periods due to their postings m the border 
areas, deprives them of valuable guidance and 
a sense of security at a time when they need 
them most 

The purpose of this comparison between 
the military, and civil family backgrounds is, 
however, not to portray the advantages/dis- 
advautages of either but only to highlight the 
differences and the direction thereof. The 
present study attempts to see the developmen- 
tal pattern of military leadership qualities in 
children brought up m these two different sub- 
cultures. A number of studies can be cited 
to show the relationship between the socio- 
cultural environment and the personality 
traits Taylor (1948), Spindlcr (1957), Pearhn 
and Kolin (1966), Raina (1968) and Kakkar 
(1974), to quote a few, have discovered a 


positive close relationship between socio- 
cultural variables like family, school, religion 
and the personality traits like motivation 
adaptability, attitudes, mental healUi and 
value systems. In contrast, only a few attempts 
have been made to study the relationship be- 
tween military sub-culture and the military 
leadership qualities (mlqs). A comprehen- 
sive survey in this area was conducted by 
the British Psychology Research Centre which 
is quoted by Baynes (1972). To quote some 
of the findings, the sons of those who held 
commission in the army were more likely to be 
successful in the competition for commission 
than those whose fathers did not have com- 
mission. Similarly majoiity of the boys 
selected by the Selection Board came from 
reputed Grammar Schools. The present study' 
is one more attempt to see the impact of mili- 
tary sub-culture on certain personality traits. 

Design 

The most penetrating system to assess the 
leadership qualities is being followed by the 
Services Selection Boards (ssBs). This sys- 
tem comprises of three techniques known as 
the interview, the group testing and the psy- 
chological tests, Three different teams of 
the assessors trained in each of the thfee tech- 
niques test the candidates on a set of leader- 
ship qualities which are popularly called 
olq’s (ofliccr like qualities) on a ten-point 
scale starting from point 1 for the highest to 
point 10 for the poor. As the psychologists 
use both the intelligence tests and a battery 
of personality tests, it was decided to confine 
the study to their assessment alone. Be- 
sides, only such qualities were chosen which 
are comparatively more important and liable 
to be assessed by psychological tests with 
greater degree of precision. The same are 
given m Table 2 onwards. 
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' Sample 

There are several entries through which 
(he candidates are selected for olScer cadre 
(coininission) in the defence services. How- 
ever, the main entries are only two, the nda 
and the cnsE. The data for the present study 
i y/as colleclcd from the candidates coming 
I for these two entries at the Selection Centre 
East, Allahabad ihe selection was done 
randomly keeping the size of sample as 130 
candidates They weie divided into two 
categories, i.e the candidates coming from 
military families and those coming from the 
families of the civilians (Table 1). 

TABLE I 

COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 


EiKry 

Dacksroimd 


Tolfll 


Military 

Civil 


NDA 

IS 

40 

58 

CDSE 

32 

40 

72 

Total 

50 

60 

130 

Data Collection 


All the 130 candidates were assessed by 
three different psychologists as they came in 
different batches on different dates. This 
variability was considered a desirability as 
it would reduce the subjectivity of a single 
assessor. Their assessment on only ten qua- 
lities in respect of each candidate was collect- 
ed to see the differences between rhe candi- 
dates coming from two different backgrounds, 
i.e. military and the civil. An average rating 
on each of the ten qualities was obtained for 
each candidate (Table 2). It is noieworthy 
here that a higher rating score indicates low 
level of quality and the vice-versa as the 
rating seal? used is iu descending order, i.e. 


score 1 indicates the highest level of a quality 
while score 10 indicates the lowest level. 

Analysis 

To know the significance of the mean 
differences the Mest was used and the results, 
wherever found positive, have been shown 
accordingly. 


TABLE 2 

BACKGROUND-WISE AVERAGE RATINGS ON 
LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


Leadership giialilies 

Ratmgs 


Military Back- 
giound 

Civil Back- 
ground 


N-SO 

N-80 

1, Comprehension 

7,12 

7,35 

2. Application 

7,44* 

7.85' 

3. Imagination 

7.26 

7.63 

4. Adaplabilily 

6 06 

6.16 

5. Sense of responsibility 6,02 

6.02 

6. Initiative 

7.12’ 

7.45* 

7. Self-confidence 

7.26 

7.56 

8. Influencing ability 

7,58* 

7.90* 

9, Determination 

6.94’ 

7.40* 

10 Courage 

7.02 

7 35 


'Significant at .05 level 


Discussion of Results 

A glance at Table 2 reveals that the candi- 
dates coming from military home background 
are superior to their counterparts from the 
civil home background on 7 out of 10 
leadership qualities. There are comprehen- 
sion, application, imagination, initiative, self- 
confidence, influencing ability and adapt- 
ability. On the sense ot responsibility, both 
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TABLE 3 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS- WISE AVERAGE RATINGS ON THE LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 



Leacitrslitp P«ofi/ies Ratings 

"^Officers' Sons JCO's and ORs’ Civif candidates' 

Sons parental incon 0 

Rs. HDD p.rn and above Less than Rs ISdlF 
N-30 N-20 N-25 N-55 

1, Comprehension 

7,10 

7.13 

7.16 

7.44 

2, Application 

7,40 

7.50 

7 72 

7.93 

3, Imagination 

7,23 

7.30 

7 32* 

7.73' 

4, Adaptability 

6.07 

5.95 

6,36 

6.09' 

5, Sense of responsibility 

6,00 

6.05 

6.12 

5.96 

6. Initiative 

7.10 

7.10 

7 44 

7.38 

7. Self-confidence 

7.25 

7.30 

7.02' 

1.62* 

8. Influencing ability 

7,45 

7.67 

7.92 

7,89 

9. Determination 

7,10' 

7,70' 

7.28 

7.35 

10. Courage 

7,10 

6.3S 

7.28 

7.38 


‘Signiflcant at .05 level 


TABLE 4 

PARENTAL INCOME- WISE RATINGS ON THE LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


Leadership Qiialilies 


Ratings 

Parental Income 


Rs. 700 p.ni. and below 

N 27 

Rs, 701 to 14'I9 p.m. 
N-50 

Rs, 1500 p.m. and above 
N-53 

1, Comprehension 

• 

m 

so 

7.20 

710* 

2 Application 

7.72 

7.72 

7.60 

3. Imagination 

7.71' 

7 38 

619* 

4, Adaptability 

5,77 

6.10 

6,04 

5, Sense of responsibility 

6 04 

6.04 

5.98 

6, Initiative 

7.41 

7.28 

7.29 

7. Self-confidence 

7.63 

7.54 

7.49 

8. Influencing ability 

7.B1 

7 80 

7.72 

9, Determination 

7.15 

7,30 

7 19 

10. Courage 

7,29 

7.28 

7.09 


* SiBnificast at ,05 level 
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TABLE 5 

PARENTAL EDUCATION WISE RATINGS ON THE LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 
Leadership Qiialilies Ratings 



Up to Primary School 

From Class VI loXll 

Above Class XU 


N.IS 

N-4S 

N-70 

1. Comprehension 

7.28 

IAS 

7.00 

2. Apphcalion 

8.00 

7.86 

7 41 

3, Imagination 

8,07* 

7.54 

7.24* 

<1, Adaptability 

6.27 

6.27 

6.63 

5. Sense of responsibility 

6.07 

6.14 

5,97 

6, Initiative 

7.30 

7 47 

7.13 

7. Self-confidence 

8.07* 

7,62 

7,14* 

8. Influencing ability 

7.93 

7.91 

7.60 

9. Determination 

7.40 

7.44 

7.07 

10. Courage 

7,48 

7,48 

7.04 


'SigniGcaot at .03 level 


TABLE 6 

CANDIDATES’ SCHOOL-WISE AVERAGE RATINGS ON THE LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


Leadership Qualities 



Ratings 



Public and Convent 

RIMC and Mil, 

Soinik 

Central 

Ordinary 


Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 


N-25 

N-W 

N‘3D 

N-20 

N-45 

1. Comprehension 

6.80* 

6.80 

7.07 

7.00 

7,69’ 

2. Application 

7.44 

7.10 

7.60 

7.35 

80,0 

3. Imagination 

6.88 

6.90 

7.50 

7 40 

7.90 

4. Adaptability 

6,04 

6.00 

5,90 

6.05 

6.10 

5. Sense of responsibility 

6 08 

5.90 

5,90 

5.95 

6.09 

6. Initiative 

7.04 

5.90 

7,10 

7.30 

7,57 

7. Self-confidence 

7.01* 

7.10 

7.50 

7.40 

7,90* 

8, Influencing ability 

7.56 

7,20 

7.70 

7,50 

8.00 

9. Determination 

6.88", 

6,20 

7.15 

7.05 

7,57' 

10. Courage 

6,84 • 

,, 6.40 

7.15 

7.40 

7.40 


*Signi6caijt at .05 leyel 
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the groups are equal while on the rest of the 
two qualities, determination and eouiage, 
the picture is just opposite In other words, 
on these two qualities, the candidates from 
the civil background are heller than the 
wards of the military service peisoiinel, How- 
ever, the mean difference is significant on 
four qualities only, iiamelv application, 
initiative, influencing ability and determina- 
tion. Thus the findings do reveal the in- 
fluence of the home backgioiind on the pei- 
sonality development though the direction 
and degree of this influence are not the same 
for each qualify. 

Table 3 displays the candidates coming 
from military home background in two 
different groups depending upon their father’s 
ranks. One group consists of the children 
of commissioned officers ranging from Major 
General and the other of jco’s and ORs’ child- 
ren (their number being 30 and 20, respec- 
tively). Sons of ofiicers are seen to have 
secured slightly better rating on seven 
qualities out of 10 while the sons of jco’s 
and or’s are better placed on other 
three qualities, Thus the pattern 
of the differences between these two groups 
also IS almost the same as it is seen between 
the candidates of military and civil families 
(Table 1). But the significant difference 
exists between these two groups of children 
(from military background only) on determi- 
nation only. This large degree of similarity 
IS probably due to the similarity of socio- 
cultural aspects between the home back- 
grounds of both the groups as both of them 
live in almost the same type of social mii,ieu 
as compared to various segments of civil 
population. To verify this conclusion, the 
candidates with civil home background were 
also divided into two gtoupi on the basis of 
their parental income. The dividing line 
was taken Rs 1500 per month to compare 
with the division of the candidates with mili- 


tary background so far as posssible (since a 
commissioned officer with the rank of Major 
the lowest rank present in the sample, draws 
‘carry home pay’ around Rs 1500 while a 
senior Jco’s emoluments plus facilities like 
free house and ration would come just below 
the same level). Ratings on the leadership 
qualities for both these groups of civil 
backgrounds are given in Table 3. The 
figures indicate that the pattern of various 
qualities for both these groups also lemams 
almost the same as it was for the two groups 
with military background. However, the 
margin of the intei-group differences among 
the civilian candidates is relatively greater 
than what we see among the candidates from 
military background. Besides, both these 
groups differ significantly on two qualities, 
that is, imagination and self-confidence. 
This shows that the socio-economic factors 
did influence the development of the leader- 
ship qualities but this influence was levelled, 
to some extent, in case of candidates from 
inilitaiy background. This might happen, 
as stated above, due to the similarity of 
socio cultural environment prevalent in all 
the segments of military community, Such 
environmental similarity is missing in the 
civil society, hence the greater difference 
between the two groups of boys from civil 
background. 

How far the socio-economic factors affect 
the leadership qualities in the whole sample, 
can be seen fiom Tables 4 and 5 The whole 
sample was divided into three groups based 
upon three income slabs decided arbitrarily. 
The average ratings for the candidates falling 
in the three brackets on the ten qualities are 
shown in Table 4 A glance at these figures 
reveals that as the income slab grows, the 
average rating ou nine qualities (out of 10) 
goes down. The scale being in descending 
order, means that leadership qualities develop 
better in families having higher- income. This 
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is in. line with the findings of num'erous 
investigations in India like those of 
Shanmugam (1957), Meclelland (1961), 
Sinha (1969), Pareek (1970) and Gokulnathan 
and Mehta (19/2), The candidates living 
in comparatively rich homes do not possess 
as high n-achievemeiit as those coming from 
poor or low middle income homes; hence the 
difference between the groups on determina- 
tion IS in reverse order, 

Table 5 displays the development of the 
leadership qualities as per parent’s educa- 
tional status The candidates coming from 
higher educational background, i.e. gradua- 
tion, have shown consistently higher leader- 
ship qualities than those from the low educa- 
tional background though the significant 
difference has been found on imagination 
and self-confidence only. The only exception 
IS social adaptability wheie the latter are 
slightly lower than others. Thus all these 
findings make it amply clear that it is not 
merely physical and occupational aspects of 
military or civil background which influence 
the development of leadership qualities but 
the socio-cultural aspects are equally impor- 
tant determinants. 

In the formative years of personality 
development, the children spend most of 
their time either at home or at school. The 
effect of home environment has already been 
discussed above, Now let us see the effect 
of the school vis-a-vis the development of 
leadership qualities. Depending upon the 
curricula and the environment, the schools 
in India can be broadly divided into five 
categories : (1) Public and Convent schools, 
(il) Military schools including RiMC, 
{ill) Sainik schools, (iv) Central schools and 
(v) ordinary schools, Accordingly, the 
candidates were divided into five groups. 
Their average ratings on each of the ten 
leadership qualities are shown ra Table 6. 


School-wise, the candidates studying in 
the military schools have shown most of the 
leadership qualities better than their counter- 
parts from other schools. For instance, they 
got the highest rating on seven qualities (out 
of 10) and the next highest on the rest. On 
the other hand, those coming from the ordi- 
nary schools were found consistently low 
on all the 10 qualities. The rest of the three 
types of school boys fell between these two 
groups. The Public/ Convent school boys 
were found significantly superior to all other 
school boys on comprehension, self-confidence 
and determination. The Sainik school boys 
were, however, the lowest on siX qualities. 

It is somewhat surprising here that the 
Central school boys have shown isupenority 
to the Sainik school boys. It is surprising 
because the, Sainik schools were established 
with the main aim of producing potential 
material for the officer cadre of the armed 
forces but the aim does not appear being 
achieved adequately. 

On the basis of the above, it can be 
argued that the school environment plays its 
own role in the development of leadership 
qualities And its role is probably more 
than that of the economic conditions of the 
parents. Had the economic condition been 
more effective, the children studying la the 
Public and Convent schools would have 
shown very high level of leadership qualities 
since generally the children of higher econo- 
mic strata only study in these schools. 

Conclusion 

While summing up the various findings of 
the study, it can be safely concluded that the 
military family background plays a favour- 
able role in the development of the military 
leadership qualities in the adolescents, It 
compensates to some extent, even for the 
disadvantages of low socio-economic status in 
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caseof jcos and oes. School environment 
IS another equally important variable which 
tends to minimize the adverse effects of 
economic disparities on the leadership 
qualities, 
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is esseutial that every 
nation should become concerned about all of 
its potential human resources. It has been 
observed by manpower specialists that 
countries may not be able to sustain economic 
growth unless all the reserves of talents in 
population are actually sought out and 
attracted into needed educational channels. 
The life of the individual in school is of 
paramount importance. Like hospitals, sports 
clubs, families, schools exhibit their rituals; 
they teach their own myths, they trade their 
own currency, they maintain their own autho- 
rity structures and their own forms of inter- 
personal negotiations. However, it is a sorry 
state of affairs that most schools emphasize 
j academic talent by providing altitudinal, 
j valuational, remuneratory and technical 
reinforcement and neglect the non^academic 
.talent which is more representative of real- 
life functioning (Brunswik 1956). 

Jf we are to take ot)r cltUiJren forward to 


the future with courage, self-confidence and 
competence, it is necessary for the school to 
provide not only good instruction but also 
create a climate of hard work, diligence and 
an understanding of the world around them. 
The school climate provides the framework 
within which students, teachers, administra- 
tors and parents function cooperatively and 
creatively, From a national survey concerned 
with the conservation of talent, Holland and 
Richard (1965) concluded that since they used 
tests of academic potential exclusively pro- 
bably they have presented a grossly inaccurate 
picture of the loss of talent as they have 
ignored the non-academic talent. Taylor’s 
(1968) findings suggest that nearly all students 
will have the rewarding experience of being 
above average m one or another talent area 
if we cultivate different talents iu the class- 
room. If a variety of talents luchas leader- 
ship, creative writing, visual performance 
like art', drama, music, psychomotor acti- 
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vitieslike sculpture, mechanics, sports, etc. 
are tested and trained, for a student can 
learn a great deal about himself, his ability 
and consequently become self-directed The 
psychological importance of non-academic 
forms of talented accomplishments is that 
they tell us something about what the student 
does because he wants to, rather than because 
of institutional pressures (Friedenberg 1965, 
Nondstorm, Friedenberg and Gold 1967). 

on- Academic Talent 

For our better understanding, we can 
classify talent such as leadership, creative 
writing, visual performance and psychomotor 
activities undermajornon-academic talent area. 

Social leadership Leadership as a concept 
can be described from philosophical, ethical, 
political and historical points of view. For 
educators, however, the most fiuitful expla- 
nation is taken from sociological point of 
view, Leadership is sometimes mistakenly 
equated with headship, with being chairman 
of a committee, captain of a team, president 
of a student council, These represent the 
formal leadership positions, However, the 
less formal and tangible aspects of leadership 
often go unrecognized. So it is wise for a 
teacher to make a distinction between emer- 
gent leadership and .appointed leadership. 
Appointed leadership is closely allied to 
headship, whereas emergent leadership arises 
wholly spontaneously from informal groups 
, where leadership roles are distributed , among 
students rather than i being centralized , in 
teachers and head. 

The academic progtamme of the schools 
encourages individual effort and achievement 
and, is probably best designed to produce 
leaders of the kind in the first phase of leader- 
ship cycles au,d to some extent in the second 
phase of leadership cycle. The talented as oyr 
ftttare loaders, says Passow, vyiU come nearest 


to the ideal of benefitting mankind only If 
present them with the kinds of educational 
experiences which stimulate democratic 
attitudes, tolerance, sensitivity to problems of 
their fellow-men and self-understanding. In 
extra-curricular activities and athletic pro- 
grammes of the school, leadership is deve- 
loped for the third stage and to some degree 
for the fourth stage. Leadership In the 
modern world can be more accurately pre- 
dicted from the participation of a college 
student in the non-academic oiganizations in 
college than from his academic work. There is 
Imuch that the school can do to promote 
attitudes and values that will encourage 
active participation in group life. Some novel 
approaches called ‘management game’, 
‘political gaming’, ‘lole playing’ may lead to 
training in leadership skills, Sense of respon- 
sibility, enthusiam, the desire to like and to 
be liked, the desire to be helpful in a group 
situation are some attitudes that the teachers 
cau discuss with the pupils. These are an 
asset to any child who has leadership 
potential. , 

A discussion on leadership might be 
stimulated by asking pupils questions such as. 

— What is a good leader ? 

— What atti,tiide does he need for 
working together with others ? 

— Do different sitpations require diffe- 
rent types of leaders ? ,, , , 

— How can one become a more res- 
ponsible group leader ? 

— Who are those who, have such leader- 
ship potentialities ? 

— What do they do as leaders ? 

— What leadership opportunities are 
there for us in our class 7 

The capacity to accept responsibility and 
. leadership are developed empirically through 
practice. In the classroom, in the school. 
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comniunlty ind oil the game.flelds constant 
opportunities must be given to pupils to act 
responsibly, In schools it must be emphasized 
that the initiative of all pupils must be 
developed, not just the improvement of the 
bright and intelligent pupils to encourage 
their confidence and initiative. 

Creative writing: Creative writing itself 
Is a talent, A distinction should be made 
between creative and practical writing 
Practical or applied writing serves the 
immediate purposes of everyday life, In 
teaching applied writing emphasis should be 
placed on correct form, such writing should 
be clear, to the point and utilitarian Creative 
writing, on the other hand, is done for the 
enjoyment and satisfaction it gives to the 
writer and those who read and hear it. 
Emphasis should be placed on communicating 
feelings, impressions and moods. Poems, 
essays and stories are examples of creative 
writing 

The process of creative writing should be 
broken down into at least two stages, 
i.e. the creative stage and the critical 
stage. The creative stage absorbs all the 
child’s energies. All external barriers 
should be removed so that the student can 
feel free to express himself. In the critical 
stage, the writer would act as an editor to his 
first copy, The students must pay attention to 
the form of his writing as well as to the 
grammar, punctuation One of the barriers to 
creative writing is premature criticism. In the 
creative stage critical judgement should be 
suspended or it may stop the creative flow. 
After the writer has reached nearer to his 
creative effort he can criticize it and shape it 
to its polished form. 

Teachers in general can stimulate creative 
writing in students by providing them with 
poems and stories collected over a period of 
years and adyi^e them to r^ad them aloud. 


They can also set up a creative li mr in which 
Students intciested and involved in wilting 
can join and shaie their work Appreciation 
should also be given to the .stiit'ents for wide 
reading and for reading cieatively. Children 
can also be encouiaged to submit their wntten 
poems and stories for possible publication 

Talent in vtsml performance hi this 
category, we generally include art, drama, 
music, etc 

(a) Alts are a little more than the orna- 
ments and the graces of our society In 
school, teachers should differentiate between 
two souices of artistic inspiration — the firs! 
comes from within the child, the oihei fiom 
outside himself. The inner resources (within 
the childj can include kuowledgc, insights 
and their life-time experiences, habits, perso- 
nality and motivational attributes. In any 
talent-related activity, the appropriate set of 
inner rcsotnces can be activated and drawn 
upon to yield the highest level of fuuctioinng 
in that talent area Students at various stages 
of school life, can be encouraged to discuss 
how they c in tiaiislate their inner experiences 
and impiessions into concrete art products, 
The teacher can ask pupils to look at various 
works of art and tell how the pictures make 
them feel. One barrier to artistic production 
ID children is set up by adults who mistakenly 
impose their owu art standaids upon them. 
It IS necessary to encourage children to be 
free with their ideas and surround them with 
an atmosphere that is fiee from fear of 
failure, Since art is such a personal experience 
any critical rejection of art product is likely 
to be taken by the child artist as a rejection 
of himself. Pupils, invariably, need stronger 
support in their artistic activities, particularJy 
in the early stage of development. Therefore, 
adults should be generous but judicious with 
their praise. Langer (19c3) states: ‘precisely 
where we do not understand oftsr people's 
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expression what is actually required is an 
expansion of our powers to appreciate a 
person, an institution, a work of art on its 
own terms”. Teachers and other interested 
adults can encourage artistically able children 
simply by having a good supply of basic 
materials on hand : cryons, paper, paints, 
clay. Scrap materials too will stimulate 
various kinds of art expression in artistically 
able children. 

(b) In creative dramatics, children act 
out their own roles, the plot may be a real- 
life situation or a popular story Stories that 
children themselves wiite aie often suitable 
for the plot There is no script. Here, 
the primary benefit goes to those who arc 
actually acting in the play Technical 
dramatics, on the other hand, is the tradi- 
tional play with a written script, a cast of 
character, a more or less elaborate staging. 
Acting can be done in regular classes if the 
teacher has the proper initiative. Here, role- 
playing is also very helpful. The teacher can 
refer any talented child actor to a children’s 
theatre, if there is one. He should discuss 
with parents’ their children’s ability and 
interests. 

(c) Planning and giving classroom pro- 
grammes is a good way to stimulate interest 
in music. Listening to records, going to 
musical concerts, operas and othei musical 
events enhance the role of music in the lives 
of children. Making musical mstuiments, 
studying the scientific aspects of music and 
musical instiuments, meeting with the 
talented musician from neaiby orchestras are 
some of the important activities that can be 
taken up by students involved in music. 

Psychomotor activities: Talented persons 
in the psychomotor area consisr of those 
who have demonstrated high ability or 
attainment in areas such as' sculpture, 
mechanics or athletics which require either 
gross or fine motor coordination. Missouri has, 


however, limited the psychomotor area by 
ignoring athletics. We cannot, in fact, ignore 
athletics (which represent gross motor coordi- 
nation) in psychomotor area as it is a socially 
desirable and highly prized talent both in our 
country and abroad. The mechanical area is 
closely related to scientific or engineering 
talent. This category includes manipulative 
skills, spatial ability, ability to perceive a 
visual pattern and to observe similarities and 
differences. 

The wood-work and metal-work shops 
should be considered part of the laboratory 
set-up in the schools and located near the 
science clubs. Facilities for games’ instruction 
should be available to encourage those 
students who have an inclination toward this 
talent area. A constant positive reinforce- 
ment, for the athletes, works tremendously as 
au incentive for further talented accomplish- 
ment in this area. In return for performance, 
the athlete receives praise, recognition and 
respect— all of which adequately satisfy his or 
her emotional psychological needs. And as 
Smith (1976) relates this recognition and 
attention cast upon even some high school 
athletes comes veiy close to subservience and 
compliance. 

Parent-teacher relationship; Parental 
interest was repeatedly identified as being Ihe 
major factoi which affected the children’s 
level of attainment at school (Dougal 1964), 
1964), It was observed (Friedman 1952) that 
high achievement orientation is created by the 
direct transmission of achievement related 
attitudes by the parents. Studies conducted 
iu the Indian context (Mathur 1970, Sen 1971, 
Naifc 19/5, Singhal 1977) have illustrated that 
teachers play a major role in the educational 
system. Teachers, as human engineers, can 
assure promising leadership roles and can 
help to intioduce some qualitative changes in 
education, making it more meaningful to tlie 
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developmental needs of the society at large. 
A distinction can be made (Baumariud 1966, 
Fiedler 1967 and Sinha 1917} between three 
leadership styles in the Indian setting: 
authoritarian, nurluiant task leader and 
participative (permissive). These thiee 
types of leadership styles are equally 
applicable to parents and teacheis. 
Strong punitive measures may act as 
an inhibitory force, while complete per- 
missiveness may lead the students astray. In 
such a situation the nurturant task leadership 
style seems ideal for bringing about the 
required intellectual commitment among 
students. Teachers and parents as nurturant 
task leaders can initiate their young people to 
task-completion with love, understanding and 
a sense of responsibility. 

Schools, invariably, expect and want 
informed support from parents, The behaviour 
of an ideal parent would be that of someone 
who is lively, informed, supportive and open 
with the school, who takes an interest m all 
school activities but does not believe every 
word his child says— comes to ask the teacher 
when anything worries him and makes an 
appointment; An ideal parent has respect for 
the teacher, liis methods and an appreciation 
of the time teachers give to their work. 
Teachers, in Parent Teacher Association 
(pta) can discuss with parents how the 
child-rearing practices adopted at home, 
foster in students dependence, passivity, 
hostility and' creativity and how these 
qualities may, in course of time, become 
enduring charActeristics of the students and 
influence their relationship with others as well 
as their performance in schools and colleges. 
The PTA through its constructive activities 
can bring about desirable attitudinal changes 
in parents and teachers and can influence 
them to make a contribution to the child s 
development. Some useful suggestions for 
this are given below: 


— more formal and private talks should 
be arranged, preferably twice a year 

— open days should be held at times to 
enable parents to attend 

— parents should be given booklets 
prepared by the schools to inform 
them as to how they are being 
educated 

— child’s work should be observed by 
parents 

— special efforts should be made to 
contact parents who do not visit the 
school. 

SUFW in the School 

The socially useful productive work 
(supw) introduced at the 10 -f 2 stage in place 
of work experience has an important role 
wheie the needs of the child and the 
community are emphasized, The Ishwai Bhai 
Pate] Committee has been very emphatic 
about it and so has Edgar Fame’s Committee 
in Learning To Be. Prof. Malcolm 
Adisheshiah in his report has also been quite 
particular about this To inculcate positive 
attitude of team woik, socially desirable 
values like self-reliance, dignity of labour, 
tolerance, cooperation, sympathy and to 
develop a desire to be useful members of the 
society and contribute their best to the 
common good are some of the objectives 
emphasized by Ishwar Bhai Patel Review 
Committee and Adisheshiah Report on supw, 
that are supposed to encourage socially 
prized productive work in general and nurture 
talent in leadership and psychomotor areas in 
particular. 

Conclusion 

We are going to face some serious 
challenges in the eighties arising out of the 
contemporary trends and the school must 
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grapple with such challenges. Recognizing, 
exploiing, accepting 'and nuituiing human 
excellence is one such challenge The school 
must undertake to prepare the students for a 
change towards a bettei world tomorrow. As 
we make the sehool activities more and more 
interesting and talent iclated, students will 
take an active interest in diverse areas of 
talent and this m turn can help to reduce the 
number of di op-outs and push-outs The 
school administrators, teachers, planneis, 
guidance workers (or school counsellors) 
should consciously strive to recognize the vast 
area of non- academic talent described above 
and provide the iiecessaiy conditions in the 
school for nurturing it, 

As we are concerned about the shortage of 
talent in our society, we must inevitably 
devote our attention to those who have not 
really been able to explory their talent fully. 
Talent under major non-academic areas 
should be sought out, not merely because the 
world and our nation need it but simply 
because it exists and it sometimes appears in 
near delinquents. American schools have, 
perhaps for this reason, been deeply con- 
ceincd about the discovery and development 
of talent. 

Talent (whether academic or non- 
academic) is of little account without 
opportunities and encouragement, Two mam 
obstacles that stand in the way (in our ordi- 
nary schools) are: failure to inculcate positive 
attitudes and values for the recognition, 
acceptance and development of various non- 
academic talent areas and inadequate 
financial resources to enhance, in school, 
different talent-related activities. The third 
barrier, in fact, is the allocation of time to 
such activities which may temporarily 
hamper teaching-learning situation, But it is 
hoped that through proper and judicious 
planning we can in the long run succeed in 


achieving our goal-nurturing non-academic 
talent, the invaluable human asset of the 
society and the nation. 
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n 

•*^BSPiTE current trends to 
impart education by making greater use of 
media like films, radio, television, the impor- 
tant learning resources for school children 
are still textbooks. This fact is applicable 
to almost all the countries, ‘The textbook 
as a teaching aid’ (Unesco Education Abstract, 
VIII, 6} pointed out the same thing in the 
following words ' 

In recent years the importance of text- 
books as an educational tool has become 
increasingly recognized alike by teachers 
and administrators. On the one hand, 
changes in the objectives of curriculum in 
eduational method and teacher training 
have resulted in a more critical evaluation 
of the adequacy of textbooks, and on the 
other hand, with the rapid expansion of 
education and the shortage of fully train- 
ed teachers, administrators have realized 
the need for textbooks of the highest 
quality, 

Textbooks not only include within their 


covers most of men’s accumulated knowledge, 
but they also present it in a form which is 
adaptable to any teaching-learning situation. 
They can be read and re-read at the pace suit- 
ed to individual needs and abilities, In our 
country this is the only reading material 
which is easily accessible to majority of the 
school-going children, especially in rural 
areas. 

In India, production of textbooks is no 
longer confined to small-scale operations of a 
few private entrepreneurs as was the case a 
few years ago. The central and state govern- 
ments have mostly accepted the task in a big 
way to meet the increasing requirements of 
schools, primary to secondary including 
higher secondary, for textbooks in regional 
languages and English. As textbooks occupy 
an unique position in the process of teaching 
and learning, the quality of education is signi- 
ficantly controlled by the quality of text- 
books. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the suitability of textbooks from time to 
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time for answering the quality of both con- 
tent and format of the textbooks. 

There is a rapid technological and scien- 
tific change all over the world and this speci- 
ficall affects the development of developing 
countries. There remains a big gap between 
theknowldge imparted through textbooks and 
the achievements in the field of science and 
technology if they are not included in the 
textbooks at the appropriate time. Text- 
books as a tool of education should always 
be changed over a certain period of time to 


■meet this requirement and to fill the gap. 

The present study has been conducted to 
know the range of period regarding the change 
of nationalized and recommended textbooks 
fixed by the states and union territories. 
There are wide differences among the states 
rn this regard. The data represents only 19 
states and six union territories. The data has 
been given in the tabular form with the per- 
centage of the states and union territories 
follwoing different periods of time for chang- 
ing the textbooks. 


TABLE 1 

RANGE OF THE PERIODIC CHANGE OF NATIONALIZED TEXTBOOKS IN THE STATES 


Ranse of Period 


Number of 
Slates 

Percentage 

1-3 years 

~ 

— 

- 

3-5 

Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Nagaland, Orissa 

5 

21.74 

5-8 years 

Gujarat, Kerala, M.P., Rajasthan 
(secondary and higher lecondary 
level), West Bengal (primary 
stage) 

5 

21.74 

' No fixed range 

Assam. Bihar, Haryana (IX-X), 
PanJab (primary, middle), 

Tripura, U.P. (primary and 
middle) 

6 

26.09 

States which mostly 
follow NCERT 
textbooks 

Andhra Pradesh (V-VIH), Haryana 
(I- VIII), H.P. (only m English), 
Sikkim 

4 

17.39 

Absence of nationalized 
textbooks 

Himachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, 
Manipur 

3 

13.04 


It is clear form Table 1 that not a single state 
changes its textbooks within a period of three 
years or less, Five states change their natio- 
nalized textbooks within the range of 3 to 5 
years. Another five states, viz. Gujarat, 
Kerala, M.P., Rajasthan and West Bengal 
ch’ange their textbooks between five-eight 


years. In Rajasthan the textbooks of secon* 
dary and higher secondary level and in West 
Bengal the textbooks of primary level only 
are changed within the renge of five- eight 
years. There are as many as six states (26.09 
per cent) which have not fixed any specific pe- 
riod for changing thss® textbooks. Four states 
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(17.39) follow the textbooks prepared by 
NCBRT, of course, aotue of them for a parti- 
cular level only. Three states, viz H.P., 
Manipur and Meghalaya do not have nation- 
alized textbooks. 

So far as union territories are concerned. 


three, (Delhi, Lakshadweep and Mizoram) 
change their textbooks within a range of five- 
eight years. Rest of the Union territories 
either follow ncert textbooks or the text- 
books being prescribed by other states. 


table 2 

RANGE OF PERIODIC CHANGE OF RECOMMENDED AND APPROVED TEXTBOOKS 

IN THE STATES 


Range of Period 

SiaUs 

Number of 

States 

Percentage 

1-3 ytata 

Punjab (at secondary and higher 
secondary level) 

1 

5.55 

3-5 years 

Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra 
(for private publishers only), 
Nagaland, Tripura 

4 

22.22 

5-8 yean 

Kerala and Rajasthan 

2 

11,11 

No fixed range 

Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Manipur, 
Sikkim, U.P, and West Bengal 

7 

38.89 

Absence of recom- 
mended and approved 
textbooks 

Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 

Madhya Faradesh and Meghalaya 

4 

22.21 


As IS evident from Table 2, majority of states 
(38.89) do not have any fixed policy regarding 
the periodic change of recommended text- 
books, Next highest percentage (22,22) is of 
those states which change their recom- 
mended textbooks within a range of three- 
five years, Equal percentage (22,22) is of 
those states which do not have recommended 
or approved textbooks as such. Regarding 
union territories, Mizoram and Lakshadweep 
change these recommended textbooks within 
a range of three-five years and five-eight 
years, respectively. Other Union territories 
either do not have such books or follow the 
textbooks recommended by other states. 

The analysis of the foregoing data regard- 
ing the policy for the periodic change of 


textbooks, presents a very scattered picture 
and at the same time it becomes difficult to 
draw an over-all conclusion due to hetero- 
geneous nature of information. However, it 
can be observed that no state changes its 
nationalized textbooks within a period of 
three years. Five states and two Union 
territories change their nationalized text- 
books between five-eight years . 

As many as six states do not have any 
fixed policy for this change. Most of the 
union territories and a few states either fol- 
low the textbooks prescribed by other states 
or prepared and published by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing, New Delhi. So far as recommended and 
approved textbooks are concerned, in seven 
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N 

’ 0 TOPIC is of greater in- 
terest in educational circles today than crea- 
tivity : tvhat It IS, how it reveals itself, how it 
can be detected, and how it can be developed. 
Its goal IS self-fulfilment of each individual 
to the extent of his ability. The individual 
himself constitutes his own standard of crea- 
tivity. In other words, to the extent that he 
measuies up to his own built-in creative po- 
tential, he IS creative. 

It has been widely recognized that the 
development of true creative personalities 
should be the primary concern of education. 
But it IS a pity that the present-day schools 
make little efforts to nurture the creativity of 
children so as to enable them to achieve in- 
tellectual excellence. On the other hand, 
these schools, by and large, stifle the creative 
potential of children The children have to 
suffer a lot on account of defective or inade- 
quate content of curriculum and on account 
of inappropriate strategies used to implement 
the curnculupi in the classrooms pnd to 


evaluate the pupils’ attainments, 

It is quite apparent that the creative abili- 
ties of chidren will have to be developed 
through the mechanism of curriculum. The 
term ‘curriculum’ is generally used intercha. 
ngeably with the term ’syllabus’ which in fact 
is only a part or component of the curri- 
culum, In its wider sense, the term curriculum 
implies the sum-total of all experiences that 
are provided to the pupils or they themselves 
manage to receive from different sources. 
These experiences enable the pupils to achieve 
the objectives of education 

The process of curriculum development 
begins with the formulation of objectives of 
education which are based on the ultimate 
aims of life, and also on the political or 
social philosophy and developmental needs of 
a country. These objectives are further speci- 
fied in respect of different stages of school 
education and also m respect of different sub- 
jects at different stages of education. The 
nfxt two steps in the process of curriculum 
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development are the determination of scheme influence in the coming years, As a natural 
of studies, syllabi, etc. and the prepaiation of corollary of it. all phases of the process of 
instructional materials like textbooks, supple- curriculum development have been deeply in- 
mentary readers, work-books, teacher guides, fluenced by it. 

etc. The next step is the implementation of As stated earlier, formulation of educa- 
the curriculum in the school. The last phase tional objectives is the first step in the process 
in the process is the evaluation of the cur- of curriculum development. The understand- 
riculum for the purpose of quality control ing about the nature of creativity has had its 
and also for the purpose of providing feed- impact on the statement of objectives. It can 
back to the curriculum developers regarding be noticed that development of creative abilities 
the strengths and weaknesses of the curri- of lb® ohild occupies an important place 

culum, which may prove useful for affecting among the objectives of education formulated 

suitable modifications in the curriculum, by different countries. The International 


Thus, it is obvious that curriculum develop- 
ment is a cyclic process. It has to be plan- 
ned, developed, implemented and evaluated 
in' order to be planned again. 

In psychology, meagre material was 
available about gifted and creative individu- 
als before the second world war. During the 
war, people heard and read numerous stories 
of brave and dare-devil soldiers who surpris- 
ed the whole world by putting up a masterly 
display of courage, creativity and imagina- 
tion. They discovered best solutions even 
for most complicated problems. After the 
end of war, the psychologists were attracted 
towards the investigation of the wonderful 
ability which enables the human beings to 
make new inventions and helps them in find- 
ing solutions to even challenging problems. 

It has now been recognized that a handful 
of gifted individuals rather than teeming mil- 
lions of ordinary people, can play a more 
important role in the progress of a nation. It 
has become imperative for every nation to 
chalk out an adequate programme for provid- 
ing right type of education to the children m 
a congenial environment so as to develop 
their creative potential. This realization has 
greatly influenced the educational systems all 
over the world during the last three decades 
and i? most likely to pxerpise fflorp and mor9 


Education Commission set the following four 
goals for the educational systems all over the 
world : (1) to encourage scientific humanism, 
(ii) to develop creativity, (i/i) to develop 
sense of social commitment in the pupils, and 
(/v) to develop complete man. Thus, the 
ultimate aim of education in any country 
should be a ‘complete man’, which is not pos- 
sible without actualization of creative poten- 
tial It is true that man fulfils himself in and 
through creation, therefore, any educational 
system must be harnessed in the service of 
‘creativity’, failing which the system will con- 
tinue producing ‘unfinished men’ who may 
find It difficult to survive and evolve further, 
The inclusion of ‘development of creati- 
vity’ in the objectives of education does not 
mean that the entire curriculum scene has 
appreciably changed because there is always 
some distance to travel between commitment 
to the idea and its transformation into prac- 
tice. To cover the distance, different areas 
of schoci' curriculum like content, methodo- 
logy, evaluation, etc. will have to be suffused 
with the ‘spirit’ of creativity. The values 
that characterize the creative enterprise, such 
as ‘longing to know, to understand, to think 
in novel ways, to reflect, to consider causes 
and consequences’, should permeate instruc- 
tion in the humanities and practical studies, 
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as well as in the sciences. 

The idea of ‘creativity’ has some very 
important implications for the 'curriculum 
content’. What type of curricula should we 
have so as to enable the pupils to develop 
their creative potential ? Education which 
aspires to be imaginative is regularly faced 
with the age-old curriculum question : Is the 
educated mind a product of the ‘how well’ or 
of the ‘how much’ ? Ideally it should be both. 
However, such an ideal situation seems im- 
practical because of the vastness of know- 
ledge on the one hand and brevity of time 
available for learning on the other hand. If 
curriculum is to be geared to the development 
of creative potential, then our preference will 
have to be for a deeper vertical penetration 
by students into fewer curriculum areas in 
lieu of a superficial coverage of more areas. 
In the words of Inlow, “Education should 
transmit enough of the culture to enable the 
growing organism to adapt to life, after which 
the ‘how-well’ criterion should assume con- 
trol. It is the qualitative way more than the 
quantitative way that makes possible such 
sophisticated outcomes in education as re- 
flective thinking, creativity, and selfhood. 
These rely for accomplishment in time for 
contemplation and indepth involvement, 
neither of which is an ingredient of the ‘how- 
much’ approach’’. Thus, from the viewpoint 
of creativity, curriculum areas should be 
fewer and then in each area, there should be 
fewer topics so as to enable the pupils to deal 
with, them more intensively. However, a 
current school practice that operates against 
curriculum quality is one of increasing the 
course loads of the gifted pupils. It is argu- 
ed that they can cover more territory than 
can the average and slow. A better solution 
would be to make provision for intensifica- 
tion within the framework of the more nor- 
mative curriculum dimensions. 

The commitment to the idea 9 f creativity 


has far-reaching implications for the ‘manage 
ment’ or ‘control’ of curriculum. It has 
been argued that a high degree of bureaucra- 
tization is inimical to innovation and creati- 
vity. The key elements of bureaucracy (hie- 
rarchy and central control, division of 
labour, rules and regulations, and imperso- 
nality) are important for efficient mass-pro- 
duction of goods and services, while non- 
bureaucratic forms of organization are more 
suitable for tasks which cannot easily be 
routinized. On the other hand, to cope 
efficiently with unstructured tasks and to 
adapt to changing external demands hie- 
rarchy and central control should be de- 
emphasized, and individuals and local units 
should be given relatively greater autonomy 
in defining their role, Highly centralized 
system of curriculum development leads to 
uniform and fixed curriculum which is not 
helpful at all for the development of creative 
potential of pupils. The process of curricu- 
lum development will have to be decentra- 
lized and also will have to be made a conti- 
nuous process if the thinking abilities of 
children are to be developed. 

From the viewpoint of ‘creativity’, imple- 
mentation of curriculum is more important 
than its development. To implement the 
curriculum in the classroom, the teacher has 
to make use of a few teaching-learning 
strategies. Needless to say that the strate- 
gics should be such as are conducive to the 
development of creativity, The strategies 
used by the teacher should enable the pupil 
to cross the barrier of ‘learning’ and leap into 
the territory of thinking. This will be possible 
if the methods used by the teacher are based 
on the principles of ‘inquiry learning’ which 
aims at making the child the subject of his 
education rather than the object of it In- 
stead of being focussed on the learner, edu- 
cation mi>st proceed from him, The chiJij 
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must be enabled to become his own teacher 
by learning to initiate and direct his own 
learning. Having accomplished this, the 
child will continue learning throughout his 
life and will, thus, become a true citizen of 
I the ‘learning society’. In that case, he does 
j not merely remain a recipient of acquired 
j knowledge but will become the inventor or 
discoverer Thus the importance of teaching 
! by discovery techniques can hardly be ex- 
aggerated, 'discussion' and ‘role playing’ arc 
other techniques which a teacher can use to 
develop the child’s thinking abilities. 

While giving lessons on ‘reading’ in the 
field of language teaching, the teacher should 
I see that the pupils become creative readers. 

I Such readers invariably go beyond the read- 
ing material and think of suitable additions 
or alterations in the constant or in its 
arrangement or presentation. The teacher 
I can ask the pupils to elaborate upon the sub- 
; ]cct-mattcr or reproduce it in a different for- 
j mat, The pupils can be persuaded to think 
j how the reading material can be made use of 
I in daily life and how it influences their lives. 

I Sometimes, the pupils can be asked to rewrite 
j a story or a drama after adding or dropping 
j one or two characters or places of occurrence 
and by effecting changes in mutual relations 
of a few characters. 

Right type of learning experiences are 
very essential for developing the creative po- 
tential of children. But how these ex- 
periences are provided is also equally impor- 
tant. This brings us to the question of or- 
ganizational climate in the school. A per- 
missive school climate is essential for the de- 
j velopment of creativity because it acts to re- 
duce unnecessary conformity which is inimi- 
J cal to creativity. Permissiveness provides 
opportunities to children to have open en- 
counter with the unknown, unafraid of what 
it might bring. A creativogenic schooUn- 


courages the pupils to be curious not only iii 
the face of the unknown but also allows him 
to be skeptic before the alleged known. As 
a consequence of it, the child questions al- 
most everything and spares almost nothing. 

Many of the schools pay lip-sympathy to 
‘creativity’ but adopt such questionable prac- 
tices as relative marking, regimented class 
schedules, fixed curriculum content, and the 
shunting of slow learners into a manipulative 
type of curriculum It appears that these 
schools are more interested in stereotyping, 
regimenting, comparing, and mechanizing 
than in developing creators. It has now 
been realized that the influence of examina- 
tions ought to be diminished so as to make 
it easier for teachers to concentrate on the 
needs of the individual pupil. Public exami- 
nations impose considerable restraints on 
curricula in secondary schools. By giving 
undue prominance to those aspects of educa- 
tion which are examinable, they fail to en- 
courage other important aspects of education 
which are non-examinable 

If ‘development of the complete man’ is 
accepted as the ultimate aim of education, 
then the whole system of teacher education 
will have to be over-hauled so as to bring 
about attitudinal changes in the teachers. 
They face the natural human temptation to 
resist any change which may render their 
stock in trade obsolete They seek refuge in 
the status quo which provides them psycho- 
logical security and saves them from the un- 
certainties which accompany the introduc- 
tion of an innovation. They have to be 
trained to develop tolerance for divergence 
as well as for opposition and criticism. It 
will not be diflScuIt to make the school a fit 
place for the development of creativity if the 
teachers who have to run on educational sys- 
tem, are able to become true creative teachers. 

P 
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^INCB Independence, history 
teaching at secondary school stage has under- 
gone a process of metamorphosis, This chance 
is particularly pronounced in the area of 
formulation of objectives of history teaching 
at this stage It has been observed that there 
is a shift from ‘exaggerated emphasis on 
political history, wars and battles, and 
uncritical and exaggerated importance 
attached to personalities’ to ‘the study 
and understanding of the dynamics of social 
development for which a broader perspective 
of history in all its aspects is necessary’ 
(ncert 1970) It is now realized that history 
is a multi-csusal complex process, It involves 
most diversified, yet often connected, aspects 
of change in the political and social institu- 
tions, in the socio-economic order, and in the 
moral and intellectual climate History teach- 
ing is now considered to lead students to 
navigate in the unexplored seas, rather than 
to follpiv the faptili^r roptes, 


In educational systems objectives and 
evaluation are intimately related. Evaluation 
provides us with the continuous feedback, 
the extent to which the goals and objectives 
are attained, In case of examinations such an 
information may not be valid and reliable. 
Presently, at school stage and even at higher 
education, the assessment of progress is 
measured by examinations. In view of the 
above-mentioned observations the objectives 
of the present study were : 

1. To analyse the part played by different 
types of histories at secondary school 
level in the State of Rajasthan for the 
years 1975-1979, 

2. To study the implications of such types 
for the teaching of history. 

Analysis of Question Papers 

In this study, the question papers of secon- 
dary classes of Board of Secondary Education, 
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Rajasthan in the subject of history were taken 
up for the content analysis. This Board con- 
ducts the examinations for secondary and 
higher classes; it is one of the progressive 
Boards of the country known for its innovative 
practices, In order to carry out the content 
analysis, a category system developed by 
W.F J. Inglis (1981) at Stirling University was 
made as the base. This category system was 
, developed on the basis of the main types of 
; histones employed by the historians. The 
various categories employed in the content 
analysis are as follows with a brief descrip- 
tion of each category. 

Category A t Political History— this cate- 
gory comprises of three sub-categories 
such as : (!) Ai : Foreign Politics— this 
; comprises of issues related to history, which 
had a connection and relation with foreign 
: countries in our affairs, (»') Aj ; The 
Structure of Government— the reference be- 
ing to how government works, the adminis- 
trative reforms introduced, etc. (Hi) A 3 
Domestic Politics— this comprises of questions 
related to internal politics, contribution of 
various leaders. 

Category B : Economic History— this 

I category comprises of issues of history relat- 
ing to economic condition of people, economic 
reforms, economic progress made. 

Category C : Social History— social cus- 
toms, in particular reference to living con- 
ditions, e.g, food, clothing, housing, etc. 

Category D 1 Social History— social struc- 
ture focussing on attempts to analyse the 
social structure of a community. 

Category E i Religious History— aspects 
related to various religious movements, reli- 
gious practices and religious reforms. 

Category F : Cultural History— in parti- 
cular the history of art, architecture, literature 
and various scientific developments. 

Category G: Military and Naval History 
■r-the warfare techniques, arms and arjpaments 


used and developments m the use of various 
types of arms. 

Category H ; Geographical History— the 
role of geographical factors m history, geogra- 
phical location of different places. 

Category J ; Archaeology— about the 
various archaeological finds, jiew centres of 
excavations, etc. 

The secondary class history question paper 
of the Board comprises two papers— Paper 
I and Paper II. Each paper is of 75 marks and 
each paper is further divided into two parts 
—Part A and Part B In Paper I, Part A of 
the question paper has a weightage of 25 
marks and the questions are based on multiple- 
choice and one-word answer type questions. 
The Part B of the question paper 1 has a 
weightage of 50 marks and comprises the 
questions based on short answer and essay 
type questions. The Part A of each question 
paper comprises of 24 questions, in which 
question Nos. 1-23 have a weightage of 1 
mark, whereas question No. 24 has a weight- 
age of 2 marks, the total thus comes to 25 
marks. The Part B of the Paper I as mentioned 
above has short answer and essay type ques- 
tions, having total number of 16 questions. 
The question Nos. 1-13 are short answer type, 
each question having a weightage of 2 marks. 
The question Nos. 14-16 have internal choice 
and each question has a weightage of 8 marks. 
In Paper II, Part A of the question paper is 
similar to that of Paper I. But there is diffe- 
rence in the Part B of the Paper II with that 
of the Part B of Paper I, In Part B of the 
Paper II there are 1-13 questions of 
short answer type with a weightage of 2 
marks, but the difference lies m the fact that 
there are 4 questions based on essay type 
(Q. Nos. 14-17) with internal choice, with a 
weightage of 6 marks only. 

The frequencies for different categories 
were computed separately for each question 
paper. These frequencies were farther couvet- 
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ted into percentages for each of the category 
as presented in the Table, 

Discussion of the Results 

The most striking conclusion from a study 
of the Table indicates the predominance of 
political history m all the question papers 
from the years 1975-1979. Within category A 
interesting trends are also evident, The most 
marked is the attention paid to domestic 
politics in the papers for all the years. This 
is followed by structure of government and 
foreign politics, It can be concluded that 
paper-setters for this sample of question 
papers have not, perhaps, transgressed the 
chalk lines of the traditional content question 
patterns, for example, the causes of downfall 
of an empire, establishment of a dynasty, 
wars of succession and about the individual 
achievements of kings and queens 

Complimentary to the dominance of poli- 
tical history is the comparative neglect of 
other types of histories. There is a sporadic 
frequency of military and naval history, 
geographical and economic history and archa- 
eology in the question papers, howsoever 
important their role may be in the 
process and study of history. Despite the 
wide range of activities covered by it 
including agriculture, industry, trade, 
transport and finance, economic history 
plays an insignificant role in all question 
papers for all the years uniformly. There 
are no questions pertaining to this type for 
the year 1977, whereas for the years 1975, 
1976, 1978, and 1979 the percentage of marks 
assigned to this type varies from 4-8 per cent 
only, The somewhat similar status is assigned 
to social history (customs) which goes unrepre- 
sented in the year 1979 and has a considerably 
low percentage of marks varying from 4-8 
per cent for the years 1975-1978. In compari- 
son to sociq] history (customs) the aspects of 


social history (structure) has found a res- 
pectable place in question papers for these 
years. If one were to rank these categories, 
the second and thud place after political 
history would, obviously, be assigned to the 
category of cultnial history followed by 
religious history. It is somewhat satisfying 
to see that there is a sort of uniformity of 
appearance of these two types in the sample 
question papers for all the years. 

A study of the Table further indicates that 
it is political history with its different mani- 
festations which IS responsible for almost 60 
per cent of weightage in these sample ques- 
tion papers for the years 1975-1979. The 
remaining 40 per cent weightage is distributed 
amongst other types of other histories 
and within these again the bulk of weigh- 
tage IS shared by cultural and religious 
histones. The three types which stand out for 
their neglect are economic, military and naval 
and archaeological histones. 

ImpHcaiions for the Teaching of History 

The findings of this study have serious 
implications for the leaching of history. 
Howsoever enlightened may be the goals, 
the paper-setters have emphasized the activi- 
ties of political leaders, domestic feuds, ad- 
ministrative reforms and given much less, if 
any, attention to other aspects of the past. 
In the light of these findings one can say that 
such a ‘metamorphosis’ in history teaching 
since Independence is of namesake and the 
practice of emphasizing political history at 
the cost of other types continues to be in 
vogue as previously 

More specifically, the content of these 
papers is likely to influence the four distinct 
areas. First of all pupils will only receive a 
very limited picture of history as a subject 
and of the period they are studying. They are 
likely to be exposed to a monotonous diet of 
jqtivities of politipal Ipadprs, government nnd 
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rulers of the past. Perhaps, it is unlikely that 
they would experience the full variety and 
excitement, either of the subject or of the past 
societies, and many of the new developments 
in the area of economic, archaeological and 
military aspects of history, Secondly, there is 
a danger that pupils will gain a biased picture 
of the period they are studying as the papers 
uniformly concentrate on political history, 
their emphasis inevitably centres on the affairs 
of the ruling groups in the society. In general 
such a ruling group was drawn from a here- 
ditary aristocracy and the political debate was 
conducted mainly in their terms Thus there 
is a danger that pupils studying for such 
papers will be concerned mainly with the 
rivaliies and activities of a small section of 
society and view it through their eyes. 

There is a significant implication in refer- 
ence to teaching methods. The content of the 
papers is likely to restrict the teachers’ use of 
the more adventurous methods of teaching of 
history, Concentration on political history will 
obviously lead teachers to use the traditional 
methods of 'chalk and talk’ and to deal with 
the content which would present a look of the 


‘telephone diiectory’ full of dates and events 
related to these ruling groups, Such a content 
would give little encouragement to employ 
source and project methods which are more 
likely to flourish when the course deals wilh 
different aspects of society. 

Finally, the pupils’ ability to explain 
events in a particular period of history will 
be restricted by too much emphasis on poli- 
tics. It IS a truism to state that the differeiil 
aspects of the past are interdependent, ex- 
plaiiations in one field relying in part on a 
general understanding of other fields. For 
example, a full understanding of the nine- 
teenth century political history of India is only 
possible if pupils have a knowledge of the 
social and economic structure of the period 
as well as the major religious and cultural 
issues of the times. 

In conclusion, it may be obseived that 
teaching of history should be the teaching of 
a synthesis dealing not only with political 
history but with all aspects-economics, 
social, artistic and cultural— of the societies 
of the past, n 
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-*■ HE pages of history are filled with 
he names of researchers who were led or 
iriven to their discoveries by consuming 
ntellectual curiosity, some compelling moti- 
vation or single-mindedness of devotion, 
,ndia has made tremendous progress m the 
ield of applied and fundamental researches 
n science, agriculture and engineering. Edu- 
lational researches are still lagging behind, 
[t IS apt to say that educational researches 
rte in its infancy in India at the present time. 

We should acknowledge our indebtedness 
,0 Dr, M.B. Buch and his colleagues and 
issociates who did the pioneering work by 
oublishing two volumes on educational 
■esearches in India. Currently we are making 
idvances in the field of educational research 
and are definitely on the right track , for 
5xpectjng good results from educational 
researches. The universities, ncert, icssr, 
and the ugc have contributed to the growth 
of researches in India The educational 
researches are advantageous to the depart- 
ments of education, ministries of education, 


schools colleges and universities as also to 
the growth of education as a discipline. The 
research-acticn-rescarch-action has resulted 
into the formulation ol new practices which 
solve educational problems and indicate the 
path of progress. In addition te this, research 
is beneficial in the development of the per- 
sonality of the researcher, The basic charac- 
teristics developed by a researcher arc 
mentioned below. 

1. Accuracy 

A research cannot be conducted without 
the quality of accuracy in the researcher. The 
higher the sensibility and accuracy in 
measurement, use of language, thoughts, 
skills, manipulation, observation, note-taking 
and recording, the better it is for the research- 
er. Accuracy is acquired by taking care of 
the minute details, In order to develop 
accuracy the researcher has to develop the 
power of concentration, Alertness is also 
required foithist 
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2. Problem Solving 

The researcher is always optimistic in his 
approach. He has faith m solving problems 
by finding facts and further working on it. 
The researcher has to learn this quality. This 
requires adaptability of mind to work m 
different directions for solving a particular 
problem. There are several ways of solving 
a problem, The researcher identifies all 
the possible ways and takes further action on 
one or a couple of ways. With serenity and 
with emotional poise the researcher has to 
make attempts in solving problems of proce- 
dure, sampling, collection of data, etc. 

3. Love for Truth 

A researcher has to develop love for truth. 
He has to discover the truth after passing 
through many complicated issues and diffi- 
culties. Finding the truth is the reward of 
logical thinking, insight, inner feelings and 
inner urge, One who has a genuine love for 
truth can only become a researcher. The 
quality of mind to accept the truths even 
though they may be contrary to one’s desires, 
conventions and beliefs is really worth 
eulogizing. The researcher also learns that 
there are various ways in discovering the 
facts and the truths. 

4. Experimentation 

A researcher does not believe in hearsay 
or opinions of people. He believes in find- 
ing out the facts and truth through his efforts. 
He tries to put to teat and experimentation 
every idea or phenomenon. Experimental 
mindedness is required in a researcher. This 
is also called empirical mmdedness, Experi- 
mentation is the key of success m the domain 
of advancement in education, science or 
humanities, 


5. Intuition 

It is a quality of mind. In finding the 
ways of studying a problem in depth, some- 
times intuition is a greater guide than the 
power of reasoning Lot of knowledge a 
researcher gams of a phenomenon by delving 
upon it deeply. Intuitive knowledge adds to 
the power of reasoning and thus enables the 
researcher to be in possession of greater 
facts Intuition is definitely a great charac- 
teristic developed in a research student. 

6. Challenging the Axiom 

A person who challenges the accepted 
axioms would do well by trying to prove what 
he does not accept. Einstein once remarked 
that he did all the things in order to challenge 
the accepted axioms. In the field, of educa- 
tional practices we continue to follow certain 
theories which, if challenged, may result m 
greater insight into the process of learning, 
Prof. Galbraith (1982) said that the third 
world countries should "challenge the belief 
that what is right for the advanced industrial 
countries is right for all." 

7. Perseverence and Patience 

A quality of perseverence is needed in 
research. A person who gets disheartened 
by obstacles and difficulties and starts blam- 
ing the environment can tieVer do research 
work, A strong conviction and faith in 
one’s work is required for continuance in 
research, Patience is required in abundance 
if one wants to see significant results, 

8. Divergent Thinking 

In attempting the research work, a 
researcher has to develop in him the quality 
of thinking deeply as also thinking in various 
directions. Visualizing the various facets of 
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the problem is necessary m research. The 
research work requires thinking on those 
directions where others had not thought or 
about which people know so little. A person 
can never try various ways of finding facts 
unless he has developed the quality of diver- 
gent thinking. 

Dash Or Drive 

An exclusive quality of devotion is needed 
in research work. A researcher has to deve- 
lop a dash and a drive to follow his path by 
keeping himself away from usual pessimistic 
thoughts or remarks of those who are close to 
him. This dash makes the researcher work 
long hours in day or night. Powerful moti- 
vation and sustained concentration is required 
to carry on research work. Intensive work 
for sustained hours with concentration is 
another need for research work. We have 
examples of many scientists who did 
marvellous work in the course of their hard 
days and in the presence of physical 
handicaps, 

10, Churning the Ideas 

In research one has to put several assump- 
tions and hypotheses (which are developed 
by churning) to test and objective scrutiny 
on some standard criteria. Observation and 
interview techniques adopted m research are 
great sources of ideas for the researcher and 
by working methodically on it, the researcher 
gets novel facts and phenomena which are 
extremely valuable to him and which provide 
unique and rare type of delight and inner 
satisfaction. This is called the gift of py 


which is acquired by the researcher in the 
course of his research work and which 
motivates him to go ahead in his chosen 
field of investigation. 

Future Ahead 

The individual researcher has a vast field 
for his investigation. The process of educa- 
tion IS very much related to the problems of 
human understanding of one’s own self, 
the individuals around him and the socio- 
cultural and economic problems all around. 
Deep insight is needed to understand the 
processes of education in this complicated 
social milieu and greater drive is needed in 
trying to reshape the social processes in the 
desired direction by human efforts and 
research, The challenge is great but we have 
the capacity to cope with it if we have the 
faith, sincerity and the drive to do it. 
Researchers will continue to provide the 
field of education with valuable enlighten- 
ment for utilization. This hope is expressed 
beautifully by Yadav and Menon when they 
say that “educational research is moving 
towards an era when it can be expected to 
make a more direct impact on improving 
the educational system, making it subs- 
tantially contributory to the solution of 
problems in the society at large.’’ Our 
pious and fond hope is this but it is also 
strengthened by our conviction and faith in 
it. The NCERT through its Educational 
Research and Innovation Committee (bric) is 
giving fillip to this programme by providing 
financial assistance to educational researchers 
and also by disseminating research through 
Its journals. □ 
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-*■ HE problem of value education of 
the young is assuming increasing prominence 
in educational discussions during recent 
times, Parents, teachers and society at large 
have been concerned about values and value 
education of children. Education is expected 
to play a major role in promoting national 
development in all its ramifications, At the 
same time it should bring harmonious deve- 
lopment of all the faculties towards adequate 
preparation for life. The present situation 
of India demands a system of education 
which apart from stiengthening national unity 
must strengthen social solidarity through 
meaningful and constructive value-education. 

The world-wide resurgence of interest in 
the value education has been explained as 
the natural response of the modern industrial- 
ized societies to the serious erosion of moral 
values in all aspects of life and the crisis of 
values experienced in modern times It is 
now a common place to say that sweeping 
political, economic and social changes have 
gvertaken human civilization during the 


past few centuries and these have been 
largely responsible for the predicament of the 
modern man In the case of India, however, 
the picture appears to be slightly differenf, 
While there is no doubt that technological 
development, however little it might be 
compared to the western societies, is one 
factor that has contributed to the value 
crisis that the Indian society is facing today, 
there are also other factors like personal 
greed, meanness, selfishness, indifference to 
others’ interests and laziness that have brought 
about large-scale corruption in almost all 
spheres of life personal and public, economic 
and political, moral and religious. One can 
even say that our fall in moral standards is 
not so much due to industrializatiou as to 
the lack of it. Perhaps, we can achieve a 
better moral standard m our democratic 
way of national life if we become more 
industrialized and thus overcome mass 
poverty and the general feeling of insecurity 
which gives rise to greed. 

We are witnessing tremendous value 
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crisis throughout the woild today. A 
lackadaisical attitude towards value and its 
institutions is ubiquitous everywhere m 
the world today. As the vitality of human 
belief in values is dying out m eveiy land, 
the younger generation has started to pooh- 
pooh the unique religious epics of antiquity 
and religious institutions giving room for 
corrosion of godliness and eiosion of spiritual 
and moral values of mind eating away the 
vitality and vigour of life. As a result, the 
mind of man has been laciniated and divided 
into small fractions and fragments which 
makes the value content of human life a 
diminishing factor in modern times. 

The reappearance of baibaric qualities of 
selfishness, clashes and conflagration and 
other destructive forces which are burning the 
society give clear indication of the degenerat- 
ing process of human society. Now, there 
is urgent need for a great effort to revive 
and reform the values of human life and to 
rejuvenate the foundation of the new 
civilization. 

Concerted efforts and continuous depend- 
ence on good books and institutions will give 
students sterling and inspiring qualities of 
concentration, infinite love, justice, honesty, 
purity, selflessness, wisdom, faithfulness, 
humility, forgiveness, mercy, trustworthiness, 
respect for others, obedience, sincerity and 
a host of other virtues which aie sine qua non 
to build the equipment of life. This should 
be the central theme of value education. 
Whatever be the cause of the present value 
crisis, there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
weakening of moral values in our social life 
is creating serious social and ethical conflicts 
It is this changing context— the declining 
moral standards in personal and public life 
on the one hand and the national ideological 
commitment to the valnes of democracy, 
socialism, secularism and modernization on 
the other— that constituted the driving force 


behind the recommendations stressing the 
importance of value education in educational 
institutions. 

While there is general dissatisfaction with 
the fall in moral standards of both young 
and the old and disenchantment with the 
disregard to moral values witnessed in 
personal and public life, there has been no 
concerted attempt on the part of the society 
to address itself squarely to the problem of 
value education. Unfortunately, education 
is becoming day by day more or less material- 
istic and the value traditions are being slowly 
given up. A modem Indian is being educated 
mainly with the bread and butter aim of 
education as a result most of our graduates 
run after money, power, comforts without 
caring for any type of values. 

The degeneration in the present-day life, 
the demoralization of public and private 
life, the utter disregard for values, etc. are 
all traceable due to the fact that moral, 
religious and spiritual education is being 
delibeiately neglected by our educational 
system. 

The Education Commission of 1964-66 
says that “a serious defect in the school 
curiiculum is the absence of provision for 
education m social, moral and spiritual 
values ” In the life of the majority of 
Indians, religion is a great motivating force 
and IS intimately bound up with the forma- 
tion of character and the inculcation of 
ethical values. A national system of educa- 
tion that is related to life, needs and aspira- 
tion of the people cannot afford to ignore this 
purposeful foice. Value crisis of the present- 
day life are baffling the minds of educators 
and the educands as well. The effect of the 
value crisis on the present-day life is wit- 
nessed in the following ; 

— The democratic ideology that has been 
accepted by our country is yet to be 
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actualized in tlie foiin of social and 
economic democracy ,as to realize 
democratic values suaranteed by the 
constitution of India. 

-The individual is becoming a prey to 
the contradictory values and is being 
converted ns a consequence as an 
extreme ladical, a reactionary, a sceptic 
or cynic. 

•The present Indian educational system 
is reflecting moie oi less borrowed 
ideologies and philosophies and the 
national values are relegated to the back, 
-Theteachei-educators and teachers are 
not being cleaily oriented to the nation- 
al values and ideas, ideals and 
ideologies that they have to inculcate iii 
the students, Hence, they are notin 
a position to play tlieii role as value- 
educators, 

■The student community is drowned in 
neck-deep poverty, ignorance and un- 
healthy surroundings. Hence, they are 
not in a position to comprehend the 
real values of our contemporary India. 
-Our curiiculum does not reflect human 
values and value system, hence our 
schools and colleges have become 
examination centres and not value 
centres. 


The problem with value education, it appears, 
is that wliile everybody is convinced of its 
importance, it is not clear as to what it 
precisely means and what it involves In 
our educational reconstruction the pioblem 
of an integrated peispective on values is 
pivotal, for its solution alone can provide 
organic unity for all the multifarious activi- 
ties of a school 01 college curriculum and 
programme An integrated education can 
provide for integrated growth of personality 
and integrated education is not possible 
without integration of values. 

In value education, as in any other areas 
of education, what is asked of the teacher is 
a total commitment to the development of 
rational autonomy in both thought and 
action. 

It should be noted that the most impor- 
tant aspect of value education consists not 
ill unwilling adherence to a set of rules and 
regulations but in the building and strengthen- 
ing of positive sentiments for people and 
ideals Value education should prepare 
individuals for participation iii social life and 
acceptance af social rules. 

Lastly, what is more important in value 
education is that schools should provide a 
healthy climate for sharing responsibilities, 
community hie and relationships. □ 
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HERB are selected issues in 
caching geography which need identificalion. 
Each issue needs careful analysis with attem- 
ats made at achieving synthesis. Which 
issues may be relevant to consider? 

Objectives in the Teaching of Geography 

Selected educators believe that objectives 
need to be stated in a highly precise manner. 
Programmed learning advocates would come 
in this category. In a programmed textbook, 
the pupil might then read a short paragraph, 
view a related picture, and respond to a com- 
pletion item. The correct answer given by 
the programmer may now be viewed. If the 
pupil was coriect in responding, reinforce- 
ment IS in evidence and the learner can now 
proceed to the next sequential item. If the 
pupil was incorrect in his/her response, the 
learner knows the correct answer and is also 
ready for the next item in linear program- 
ming. The same/similar procedure is utilized 
again and again in the use of programmed 
items— lead, view a related picture, respond 


to a completion item, and check one’s written 
response with that given by the programmer. 

Programmed learning emphasizes the 
following : 

1. Each response given by pupils is 
measurable as to its correctness or 
incorrectness, 

2. Objectives for instruction are determi- 
ned solely by a programmer. 

3. Sequential steps of learning are arran- 
ged so that each pupil makes few 
eirors in field-tested materials. 

4. A pupil knows almost imrnedialely if a 
response given is correct or incorrect. 
Feedback to pupils is instantaneous 
and continuous. 

5. Pupils are not to practise incorrect 
leainings. Before beginning the ne.\t 
sequential step of learning, a pupil 
knows the correct answer to a pre- 
vious item of instruction. 

Programmed learning is one form of beha- 
viourism as a psychology of iiislruction, Th? 
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environment is veiy important in instructing 
pupils, according to behaviourists, Thus with 
sequential objectives to attain, pupils may be 
successful in learning, Sequential items are 
arranged in small inciements. Reiiifoicement 
'is involved when leainers are successful in 
achievement. 

A first cousin of progiammed learning is 
using measurably stated objectives written by 
the teacher The scope of content flora one 
measurably stated objective to the next covers 
moie breadth as compared to one program- 
med item to the next ordered item m 
sequence. 

The teachei writes sequential precise 
objectives for pupils to achieve in ascerding 
order of difficulty. Learners are pietested on 
the roeasuiably stated objectives. Objectives 
may be adjusted as to being wiittcn oi an 
easier oi more complex level based on learner 
results. The objectives may also remain as 
oiigmally wiitteii. The teacher then chooses 
learning activities for pupils to attain the 
desited ends. Learning activities must be 
chosen to guide pupils individually to achieve 
each desired objective, After instruction, the 
teacher can measure if a pupil has or has not 
achieved an objective. If the learner has been 
successful in attainment, he/she may move on 
to achieving the next sequential end. An 
unsuccessful learner may well require a diffe- 
rent teaching strategy After modified ins- 
truction to provide for individual differences, 
achievement of the learner may again be 
measured to determine if the specific objective 
has been attained Learners individually 
must be guided to be successful m attaining 
each sequential objective in ongoing units of 
study, There are, of course, pupils who need 
more assistance from teachers and parents to 
achieve each measurably stated objective, as 
compared to fast learners. Fast learners can 
achieve an increased number of objectives. 
Quality learning experiences always need to 


be in evidence. The experiences chosen must 
guide pupils to attain each measurably slated 
goal. 

Humanism, as a psychology of learning, 
emphasizes pupils developing pioficiency in 
making choices and decisions. The use of 
leaining centres miglit then become relevant. 

In a unit of study emphasizing geography as 
the core academic area, pupils individually 
may select to woit at lli: following centres, 
sequentially .• (/) map and globe centre, 
(il) conservation centre, (Hi) urban living 
centre, (iv) pollution centre, (v) rural areas 
centre, (vi) natuial disasters centre, (y/i) wild- 
life centre, (vtll), climate centre, (ix) travel 
centie, and (,v) fanning centre. At each 
centre, pupils may select which tasks to pur- 
sue sequentially. An adequate number of 
activities needs to be in evidence so that 
pupils individually may truly choose which 
sequential tasks to pursue and which to omit, 
A humane geography cuiriculum is being 
emphrusized if pupils may choose and make 
decisions. 

Learneis need to develop feelings of an 
adequate self. The personal feeling dimens- 
ion of learners is of utmost importance. A. H, 
Maslow, a leading humanist, emphasized the 
significance of meeting needs of each learner 
before optimal achievement can take place in 
ongoing units of study. The following needs 
must then be fulfilled on the part of each 
pupil : 

1. Physiological needs (adequate nutri- 
tion, sleep, clothing, and shelter) 

2. Safety needs (feelings of security from 
harm) 

3. Love and belonging needs 

4. Esteem needs (feelings of being 
valuable) 

5 Self-actualization (becoming what on? 
wants to become) 
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Pupils do better m school if personal and 
social needs are being/have been fulfilled. 

Learning Activities 

Learning activities need selection to guide 
pupils to achieve objectives. Should a subject- 
centred curriculum be emphasized m the 
geography curriculum’’ Or, should projects 
and activities prevail in ongoing units of 
study 7 In a subject-centred geography 
curriculum, rather heavy use of reputable 
textbooks may be emphasized Also, excur- 
sions, films, filmstrips, slides, transparencies, 
library books, and other reference sources 
may be utilized as learning experiences to 
provide for individual differences. Pupils 
with teacher guidance might than learn rele- 
vant facts, concepts, and generalizations in a 
subject-centred curriculum. 

To emphasize projects and activities in the 
geography curriculum, the teacher may have 
pupils construct relief maps and globes, make 
models, develop diagrams and drawings, parti- 
cipate in dramatizations, be involved in cons- 
truction activities, and engage m research 
experiences. The teacher may wish to synthe- 
size philosophies in using subject-centred and 
activity-centred methods of teaching geog- 
raphy. 

A second problem involving learning acti- 
vities in the geography curriculum involves or- 
ganization of the subject-matter. Should geog- 
raphy be taught as a separate academic disci- 
pline? Or, should geography be related to 
other social science disciplines in ongoing 
units of study? 

Advocates of a separate subjects curriculum 
emphasize that ; 

1. geography can then receive its fair 
share of time in the school/class 
setting, 

2. geography, as dp other academic dispi- 


plines, has its own unique scope and 
sequence, 

3. geography may be taught in depth 
rather than using survey approaches 
m teaching-learning situations, 

4. teachers can specialize in teaching a 
specific academic area, 

Disadvantages given for advocating a separate 
subjects curriculum include the following : 

1. Individuals in society perceive content 
as being related. Academicians 
attempt to divide the subject-matter 
into component disciplines. 

2. Knowledge perceived as being related 
is retained longer by learners as com- 
pared to content taught as separate 
subjects. 

3. The subject-matter is used to solve pro- 
blems as compared to acquiring con- 
tent as an end in and ol itself. 

4. There are teachers who believe in in- 
tegrating rather than emphasizing 
separate academic disciplines in teach- 
ing. 

A third problem m selecting the subject-matter 
in ongoing units of study in geography in- 
volves the issue of essential, basic learnings in 
the curriculum There are educators and lay 
people who advocate teaching the basics 
rather than frills and fads. Thus, it is believ- 
ed that a core of subject-matter can be iden- 
tified which all pupils need to master. These 
are necessary learnings for individuals to func- 
tion well m society. Identifying basic, essen- 
tial content in the geography curriculum 
emphasizes eliminating trivial subject-matter 
in each unit of study, Agreement than can 
be reached'upon which core learnings pupils 
need to attain in geography, according to 
essentialistj. 
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Opponents of a basics curriculum state the 
following : 

1, Each pupil has unique subject-matter 
needs. Core content for all learners to 
acquire cannot be identified. 

2, Curious learners identify questions 
and problems m teaching-learning 
situations. The questions and prob- 
lems may well bypass attempts to 
teach basic, essential subject-matter. 

3 , The geography curriculum can become 
quite formal when teachers emphasize 
a coie of subject-matter learnings 
solely or largely. Pupils individually 
with teacher guidance also need to 
select and work on purposeful pro- 
jects and activities. Individual differ- 
rences among learners need adequate 
attention, 

Evahiallng hpil Mkment 

Who should be involved in evaluating 
pupil progress? The teacher solely could 
evaluate achievement, Thus, the teacher 
may write measurably stated objectives, teach 
for these ends, and evaluate if the desired 
goals have been attained by pupils, Teacher 


written test items (true-false, multiple-choice, 
completion, matching, and essay items) may 
be inherent in measurably stated objectives 
to evaluate learner progress. 

Toward the other end of the continuum, 
pupils may be rather heavily involved in eva- 
luating their own achievement, Each pupil 
with teacher guidance might then appraise 
the quality of his/her written business or 
friendly letter, poem, story, play, outline, and 
paragraph, A learner may also be guided, 
with teacher assistance, to appraise his/her 
achievement in developing and completing a 
mural, diorama, frieze, pencil sketch, panto- 
mime, and/or construction project. Thus, in 
a subject-centred or project-centred curri- 
culum, learners with teacher help maybe 
assisted in appraising their own achievement, 

In Conclusion 

Teachers, principals, and supervisors need 
to analyse diverse issues in developing the 
curriculum, After thoroughly evaluating the 
pros and cons pertaining to each issue, a 
viable synthesis and solution needs to be im- 
plemented. Proposed solutions should guide 
pupils to develop optimal achievement in the 
geography curriculum. □ 



Education in Japan 


Educational News 


T 

-*-N Japan as one of the highly 
developed capitalist countries, nme-year 
education from the age of six to fifteen years 
is compulsory. As shown by the fact that 
the enrolment rate to upper secondary school 
amounts to 94 per cent and that to higher 
education, i.e, universities and junior colleges 
amounts to 37,9 per cent, a high level of 
national education has been achieved, 

This has been achieved only by a high 
social productive power which was developed 
by the working people of Japan. 

Whereas education has been popularized 
in quantity, there exist many serious prob- 
lems with regard to quality Throughout the 
1970s, the decline and stagnation of basic 
school attainments by students became an 
object of public concern ; the weakening of 
physical strength despite the improvement of 
physical condition ; juvenile delinquency and 
suicides among lower age-groups ; increase 
of violence both at school and at home Not 
only teachers but also more and more parents 
and people in Japan have been making efforts 
to overcome this serious and critical situation 
pf school youth, 


However, the ruling circles of Japan who 
not only exploit the Japanese working people 
but also the peoples of developing countries, 
have been promoting a policy of encouraging 
meritocracy and selection m education , en- 
forcing the narrow-minded morale of the 
ruling circles such as so called 'patriotic 
sentiment’, ‘national defence interests’, ‘dili- 
gence’, etc , controlling activities of teachers 
in favour of such an education, 

We Japanese teachers, have to make out 
best efforts, with the support of and in co- 
operation with parents and the population 
as a whole, to overcome the serious situation 
of school youth and to ensure the basic 
guarantee of the full personality development 
of every child. At the same time, we have 
to cope with the task of changing the reac- 
tionary educational policies of the ruling 
circles, 

We hink that the material conditions 
exist and that it is possible in the highly 
developed societies to guarantee youth 
opportunities for a high level of education 
and to guarantee the full development of 
their personahtie?. Needless to say, all 
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efforts for tire implementation of these aims 
will shaiply collide with the policy of the 
ruling ciicles. 

Full Development of Personalities as an 
Aim of Education 

As already affirmed by the Uiiiveisal De- 
claration of Human Rights (1948), the Inter- 
national Convention on Human Rights (1966) 
and other mtetnational coiiveirtious on 
human rights, the right to education is noth- 
ing but the light of a human being to full 
development, From the viewponii that this 
IS the Tight to the development of a future 
citizen who is to assume various rights, it 
might be considered as the mosi important of 
all human rights If, however, the right to 
education is formally guaranteed, does this 
mean that the right to full development is 
also guaranteed? We must answer this ques- 
tion in the negative The working people must 
above all be guaranteed the indispensable 
right to live as well as the right to work for 
the production of material and spiritual values 
essential for life In order fuither to emich 
the implication of the right to live and the 
right to work, the child has to be guaranteed 
the right to study for acquiring the results of 
human culture such as science, technology, 
skills and ait. These rights are inseparably 
interlinked So is the implemeiilation of 
these rights and the right to full development 
The implementation of the right to full deve- 
lopment depends on the extent to which right 
to live, the right to work and the right to 
study have been materialized. 

As a matter of course, full personality de- 
velopment cannot be genuinely implemented 
in societies dominated by capital and exploi- 
tation of the labouring power of the working 
people. The possibility for the assertion of 
that objective is confined to extremely 
limited spheres, since the ruling circles are 


trying to reduce the guarantee of those rights 
to the lowest possible standard or to neglect 
them. 

Despite these tacts, however, the working 
people have demanded the assertion of these 
riglils and fought for that demand, 

Undci capitalism the assertion of educa- 
tion which aims at the full personality deve- 
lopment has become a central issue in the 
conflict between the supporters of reactionary 
education for the benefit of the ruling circles 
and those of democratic education for the 
benefit of the subjected working people 

Tasks of Democratic Education in a 
Highly Developed Capitalist Country 

On the basis of theoretical afllrraation of 
the right to full personality development as 
an aim of education and the way to achieve it, 

I would like to state that the material condi- 
tions for guaranteeing full personality deve- 
lopment have been obtained to a large extent. 
However, the ruling class has tried to keep 
the standard of that achievement as low as 
possible, or to make it serve their reactionary 
demands. 

In the first place the ruling class in Japan 
has attempted to promote meritocracy in the 
school system, i.e. to make it a means of dis- 
crimination and competition Thus, they tried 
to reinforce an education to bring up 'cre- 
ative leaders’ and/or 'men of high intelligence’ 
on the one hand, and a working ‘raa,ss’ who 
opeiate with reliable activity under the 
leadership of the above-mentioned ‘elite’ 
on the other imnd. 

The ruling circles tried to justify their 
policy by giving publicity to an unscientific 
ideology according to which “there are diffe- 
rences of talents among human beings which 
arc mostly innate’’. They have even rein- 
forced the attack against the concepts of 
teechers and the general public of democracy 
in educatjoQ, 
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Opposing these reactionary demands of the 
ruling circles, the Japan Teachers Union has 
been fighting for the implementing of the 
following urgent demands; 

1. Democratization of school systems in 
order to enable teachers to organize 
studies and various activities in a de- 
mocratic way and to guarantee a well- 
balanced and full development of 
school attainments and physical fitness 
of every child. 

2, To make upper secondary education 
(15-17 years of age) compulsory in 
order to enable all young people to 
acquire various capacities required by 
a responsible citizen m a highly deve- 
loped society, We have above all op- 
posed the attempt to make school into 
a scene of discrimination and compe- 
tition, attaching importance to the 
enrichment of school as an institution 
to guarantee the independence and 
development of every child and adole- 
scent through 'mutual respect and co- 
operation’ (Article II, The Fundamen- 
tal Act of Education). 

In the second place, closely connected with 
the above-mentioned undemocratic reorgani- 
zation of the school system the reactionary 
demands of the ruling circles are reflected 
in the reactionary control over the curricula 
of school education. The characteristics of 
those demands lie in the policy of prevent- 
ing the acquisition by every child of the 
foundations enabling acquaintance with highest 
standard of culture, science, technology and 
art, and instead in lowering standards and 
reserving the acquisition of culture to a limit- 
ed number of ‘gifted’ young people. 

Another characteristic feature is the en- 
forcement of ‘service activity’ and ‘study thr- 
ough work-experience as measures against mis- 


conduct and for training labour forces. 
Although foreign languages are taught to 
almost all students as one of the basic subjects 
for the entrance examination, this is not a 
compulsory subject m the present curriculum 
both for lower and upper secondary students. 

Opposing the narrow ‘patriotic’ education 
which imposes on the young generation views 
based on militaristic and economic concepts 
of the power politics of the ruling circles, and 
also against the enforcement of 'service activi- 
ty’ and ‘study through work-experience’ inten- 
ded as measures against misconduct and for 
the training of labour forces, our Union has 
been fighting demanding professional freedom 
of teachers and curriculum for developing the 
young generation on the basis of equality and 
with an’individual personality as responsible 
future citizens in line with internationally and 
historically affirmed human rights. 

Faced with various forms of distorted 
development of the child and youth caused by 
their separation from real life and productive 
work, our Union considers that the most 
important task is the organization of educa- 
tion and training in a way as to encourage in- 
dependence through group work and associa- 
tion with the experience in life and work. 

The third characteristic of educational 
control by the rulling circles of Japan is the 
burdening of those who receive education with 
the payment of part of the costs, 

At present, instruction and textbooks are 
free at the level of compulsory education 
However, parents were compelled to cover 
expenses of Y 69,000 at elementary school 
level and of Y 97,000 at middle school level 
in 1978. In the case of high schools, parents 
were compelled to pay more than Y 144,000. 
The overwhelming majority of post-secondary 
educational institutions, i.e. university, junior 
colleges and vocational training schools, are 
private schools and the financial burden of 
students and/or parents far exceeds their caps* 
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cities. The annual tuition fees of private 
universities in which approximately 75 per 
cent of the students arc enrolled averaged Y 
300,000, When we compare the amount with 
that of the average monthly salary of Japan- 
ese male workers, i e, Y 176,400, you can see 
how expensive tuition at private universities 
is. 

The Japanese Government ratified the 
International Convention on Human Rights in 
1979. On the occasion, the Government 
‘reserved’ the ratification of b and c of section 
3 of Article 13 concerning gradual shift to free 
secondary education and higlier education. 
This Government attitude shows the policy of 
the ruling circles to deny and suppress the 
principal of democarcy in education which 
aims to assert equal opportunities in educa- 
tion mainly by means of public expenditure to 
guarantee the people's right to education. 

Our Union has conducted fighting actions, 
demanding that the State and local self-gover- 
ning bodies should take various measuies to 
reduce the financial burdens of parents for 
education. 

Parallel with this struggle, wc have pushed 
forward the movement to improve educational 
conditions and working conditions of teachers 
including the reduction of class sizes from 45 
to 40 for the time being. As shown by the 
low growth rate of the educational budget for 
1981 by 4.73 per cent in comparison with that 
of the military budget of 7.614 per cent, wc 
think it is urgently needed to promote a broad 
campaign mobilizing further teachers, parents 
and workers against the militaristic and reac- 
tionary government policies to cut expenditure 
for education and welfaie and to increase the 
military budget. 

Fourthly, I should speak about the inter- 
nationalization of education’ as the mam line 
of the education policy of the Japanese ruling 
circles. Although the Government emphasizes 
th? importance of ‘education for international 


understanding’, its main concern is the prom- 
otion of an education needed by Japan as a 
major economic power to advance trade and 
enterprises abiond. It is sufficient to point 
out as clear evidence the official views of the 
Japanese GovcinmenL asked to pieseiit views 
on the draft of the ‘Unesco Recommenda- 
tion on Education for International Under- 
standing, Cooperation and Peace and Educa- 
tion Relating to Human Rights (1974)’. 

The Japanese Government will now pro- 
mote ‘assistance’ for bringing up men of talent 
which is related to the promotion of a large- 
scale economic and technical cooperation with 
other countries. It is not an international co- 
opciation in economy and education to aim 
at the establishment of an internationally 
affirmed new international economic order, 
the right of the Stales to develop their 
economic and society independently and 
to promote the fair social progress of all 
human beings Despite all flowery words, the 
aim is the promotion of a "Maishall Plan 
made in Japan'’. 

I think it necessary today to attach special 
importance of education for international 
solidarity in compliance with the tasks and 
pnncipalsto establish new international eco- 
nomic order. It should also be in accordance 
with the spirit and principles of the inter- 
national solidaiity movement of educational 
workers and all woiking people of the world. 
As was pointed out in the afore-mentioned 
Uncsco Recommendation of 1974, the ‘'Con- 
clusion and Final Documents” of the World 
Conferenee for Disarmament and Education 
of 1980 and other documents, education for 
peace, disarmament, human rights and develop- 
ment should be promoted as one complex. 

Conclusion 

The essential task of the establishment of a 
desirable relationship between education and 
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economy and the establishment ot' a democra- 
tic education which promotes the unification 
of productive work and education, polytechm- 
cal education and full personality develop 
ment cannot, as I stated already, be accompli- 
shed m a society ruled by capital. However, 
the task not only consists in the fulfilment of 
actual demands of the working people but also 
in the creation and development of democratic 
educational theories which have been evolved 
and historically affirmed With regard to the 
education of girls which is one of our majoi 
programmes, we think that it is not possible 
completely to eliminate discrimination based 
on sex in a society dominated by capital. 
However, the education of girls is an impor- 
tant task in creating the conditions for the un- 
restricted development of human personality. 

We have been demanding that the Japanese 
Government should ratify the UN Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimi- 
nation against Women, However, the Govern- 
ment has refused to do so because it has 
been reluctant to eliminate discrimination m 
the law on nationality, in employment oppor- 
tunities and in the curriculum As regards 
the guarantee of full personality development, 
we have been making efforts for the promotion 
of voluntary research on the education of girls 
as well as for the improvement of curriculum. 

It is a fact that the capitalist system of 
education has more than ever become the sub- 
ject and area and severe class conflicts. The 
further development and improvement of 
education in the capitalist countries is a deci- 
sive and important task of educational work- 
ers and all working people who have been 
developing difficult and strenuous struggles for 
the democratization of education and the eco- 
nomy in highly educated but basically capital- 
dominated countries, 

The Japan Teachers’ Union has for long 
promoted the exchange of practical and theore- 
tical studies and experiences by organizing 


‘workshops for jonior trade union leaders’ and 
‘educational research assemblies’, both at local 
and national levels. I think it has recently 
become moie and more important to recog- 
nize the significance of our struggles in Japan 
and to believe firmly in the success of the 
difficult struggles, though visible results are 
baldly attained under the domination of 
capital. 

(KazuVo Hashiguchi lU Teachers of the World, 3|82) 


U.S. TV addiction hits danger mark 

The following are some statistics on television 
addiction in the U. S. population, 

In 1963, average household use icaclied 
5 hours, 50 minutes pei day. 

By 1976, average use was up to 6 hours, 49 
minutes. 

During February 1980, American homes 
had their TVs on an aveiage of 7 hours 22 
minutes and it is likely that official average 
use has now topped 8 hours a day. Unofficially 
it is even higher since the statistics count only 
one set per home, whereas almost 60 per cent 
of American homes have two or three sets, 
usually “for the kids ” 

In households where there are three or 
more chiJdreu, the official statistics claim 
that the set is on minimally 9.25 hours daily. 
Although the two major rating services, A.C. 
Nielsen and Arbitron, have historically tried 
to mask the figures, it is clear that pre-school 
children (under five) watch television some- 
where between 4,5 and 7.25 hours per day, that 
is, 3S to 60 per cent of such children’s average 
12 waking hours. Preschooler use is closely 
matched by figures for men and women over 
60 years. 

All told, this means that most Americans 
do almost nothing more than watch (or go to 
school, eat, sleep in front of a switched-on 
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TV and if the people who control the 
so-called entertairiiueiit industry have their 
way, most schooling in the future will be 
conducted in front of television set. 

One television executive described the 
American population in the following manner : 
“We have a whole generation who have grown 
up reacting to commercials and television 
visuals. Add to that the tons of research 
done in the 1950s and 1960s and you under- 
stand why TV commeicials have been so 
effective Child research is important because 
if you get them young, you keep them.” 

Nfiiv Wave, 20 Maich 1983 


Primary school achievement tests 

A BATTERY of tests was developed under eric 
Grant in Aid Scheme for the seventh graders 
of Gujarat by J.H. Shah, The purpose of the 
battery is to estimate the developed ability of 
children. The title of the test is ■ Construc- 
tion and standardization of primary school 
achievement tests for pupils of grade VII in 
the State of Gujarat, The test battery consists 
of (i) vocabulary, (ii) routine computation, 
[Ui) sentence completion, and (/v) mathemati- 
cal reasoning. It takes two class-periods for 
its administration, It yields V score, Q score 
and total score. Three try-outs were carried 
out on eighty, two hundred and three hundred 
and eighty nine pupils to refine and select the 
items for the final run from 265 items, The 
final form was administered to 2,089 pupils 
(1,300 boys and 789 girls) drawn from 52 scho- 
ols of different regions of Gujarat State, by 
stratified cluster-sampling method. Stanine 
norms for V, Q and total scores were develop- 
ed for three different groups : (i) urban (boys 
and girls), {ii} semi-urban and rural (boys 
only), and {Hi) semi-urban and rural (girls 


only). The estimated reliability coefficients 
by diffeieiit methods ranged from 0 83 to 
0,87 (V score), 0.76 to 0.79 (Q score) and 0 89 
to 0.94 (total score). The standard error of 
measurement varied from 3 to 5 points Inter- 
correlations of four tests were also computed 
and ranged from 0.44 to 0.69. Validity coeffi- 
cients against the annual examination marks m 
Gujarati, mathematics and academic subjects 
only had the lespective range from ,29 to ,68 
(V score), from .30 to .75 (Q score) and from 
.42'to,75 (total score). Contingency coefficients 
against the teacheis’ rating were 0.57 (langua- 
ge teachers) and 0,61 (mathematics teachers). 
Validity coefficients with other allied psycho- 
logical tests ranged from 0.59 to 0 77. All 
these coefficieuts were found to be statistically 
significant beyond 0.01 level of significance. 


NEWS FROM FIELD UNITS 


Patna 

Improvement of Secondary Syllabus 

A BROAD-BASED expert committee met at 
the instance of State Education Department 
at Netarhat in December 1982 to frame a 
new kind of syllabus for secondary classes 
based on the revised curriculum accepted 
by the government for implementation from 
1984, This new curriculum has been devised 
to reduce the load of content and the number 
of papers in the Secondary School Examina- 
tion at the end of Class X. The Education 
Department will very soon constitute 
committees for revision of books based op 
the new syllabus. 
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Sefulnar on Child Education and 
Child Welfare 

A one-week seminar was organized jointly 
by Kishore Dal Central Headquarters, 
Bihar, Patna and Bihar State Crime Preven- 
tion Society. The seminar was attended by 
persons from various walks of life— social 
workers, sociologists, doctors, educationists, 
principals, teachers, etc, The seminar 
brought into focus problems of child educa- 
tion as it existed today as well as how the 
existing system of education prevalent in our 
institutions is incapable of solving them. The 
role of voluntary organizations in creating 
awareness among the parents for taking care 
of the child both at home and outside, keep- 
ing in mind the need and nature of the child 
was discussed, Problems of disabled and 
handicapped children, cause, and prevention 
of malnutrition, juvenile crime in India and 
how to minimize it, voluntary efforts in 
government sponsored scheme for child 
welfare, various aspects of social welfare, 
child welfare movement in India, philosophy 
of voluntary social work, problems of 
government grants, recreation and creative 
art for children and such other Important 
topics were highlighted during the seminar. 

Orientation Seminar on Toy Making 
for Teaching 

This programme was conducted by Field 
Unit, Patna, in collaboration with inspectress 
of schools, Bihar in Women Primary Teacher 
Education College, Jasidih in the second 
week of December for three days. The 
participants were primary school lady teachers 
from various schools of Bihar joined by local 
primary school lady teachers as well as lady 
teacher-trainees of that institution. The pro- 
gramme brought in lot of good ideas on use 

of toys in teaching. It generated enough 


enthusiasm among the participants as was 
evident from the discussions and presentation 
of lessons. 

A workshop on toy-making-cum-exhibi- 
tion was also held on 20-22 February 19S3 in 
Baukipur Girls’ High School. A good number 
of toys received from pre-pnmary and primary 
schools of Bihar were also exhibited m the 
hall which was kept open to local teachers 
and students for two days. The exhibits were 
evaluated by three judges and prizes were 
awarded in cash according toNCBRT norms 
by the inspectress of schools, Bihar. The 
first prize winner was instructed to attend the 
National workshop to beheld in ncert head- 
quarters in March 1983. The judges recom- 
mended six consolation prizes instead of the 
usual four. The amount of consolation prize 
was equally distributed among the six 
winners. 


Pune 

Free Secondary Education in Maharashtra 

Students in Maliaraslitra whose guardians 
are not income-tax payers will receive free 
secondary school education from the acade- 
mic year 1983-84. This was announced by 
the Chief Minister of Maharashtra Shri 
Babasaheb Bhosale. The details of the scheme 
are being worked out and would be announce 
ed soon after they are finalized. The conces- 
sion will cost the state exchequer Rs. 6 
crores annually. Nearly 90 per cent of secon- 
dary students would benefit from the scheme. 
At present only students whose parents’ 
annual income is below Rs. 4,800 are entitled 
to this concession. 

Population Education Conference 

The Population Education Cell of the SIE, 
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Pune organized a two-day conference of the 
Deputy Directois of Education and Education 
Officers of the Z.P.s of Maharashtia state on 
3 and 4 Jauuaiy 1983, The conference was 
inaugurated by the Minister of Education and 
Social Welfare, MS, Shu. Baliiain Hue, on 
3 Jauuaiy 1983. In his inauguial speech he 
brought out with statistics the magnitude 
of the problem of growing population in 
the country and asserted that unless something 
worthwhile and tangible is clone to control it 
the country as a whole will have to face a 
number of difficulties that are intimately as- 
sociated with lapid giowth of population. He 
said that about 42.5 per cent of the population 
in the countiy is in the age-group of 0-14 
years while population of those above 59 
years is only 7.5 pet cent. This means that 
about 50 per cent of the population depends 
for support upon the remaining 50 per cent 
of the population. The piescnt population 
in the age-group 0-14 yeais will become res- 
ponsible citizens ot the country ten yeais 
hence and it is, therefore, necessary that pro- 
grammes are organized for them m the fields 
of not only education but other fields of life 
also if the best out of them — body, mind and 
spirit— is to be drawn out. The average res- 
ponsible citizen must be made to understand 
the significance of restricting the family size 
and should be exposed to ways of family life 
that would make him happy and contented, 
He appealed to the officers present on the 
occasion to turn the programme into a pur- 
poseful educational exercise so that the com- 
mon man derives full benefits from it, The 
programme will be started from 10 January 
1983 in 137 lower teacher tranining institutes 
of the state and these institutions in 
turn would train about 16,500 headmasters 
and primary teachers of senior primary 
schools. The Population Education Cell has 
prepared instructional material for the use of 
teacher education of the D. Ed. institutions 


m such a way that the ‘content’ on popula- 
tion education is integrated into various 
subject-mattei areas m such a way that the 
important features of population education 
are brought home cleaily and effectively. No 
separate book or material is proposed to be 
prepared on the population education theme 
as such. 

State Science Exhibition at Solapur 

The Eighth State Level Science Exhibi- 
tion was held at Hanbhai Devakaran Vidya- 
laya, Solapur fiom 1 to 5 January 1983, 249 
students (including 40 girls and 32 teachers) 
participated in the exhibition. The exhibits 
based on the theme ‘science and technology 
productivity’, were displayed from all thb 30 
districts. Vignyan Kendra, Solapur displayed 
the recent techniques and the trends in science 
education programmes by installing a special 
stall Prizes and certificates were distributed to 
the winners. A special running trophy was 
awarded to the best exhibit from both the 
categories. Film shows, quiz competition 
and cultural programmes were organized in 
the evening every day. 

State Awards for Teachers 

The MS Government announced the name 
of 42 teachers of primary, secondary schools 
and of universities of Maharashtra for the 
Stale awards for the year 1982-83 It is ex- 
pected that they will be felicitated and given 
State awards at a formal function on 5 Septem- 
ber 1983, the Teachers’ Day. The State award 
consists of a cash prize of Rs. 500 and a 
certificate of achievement. Of the 42 teachers, 
17 are each of primary and secondary schools 
and 6 of universities and 2 special teachers. 

Scholarships 

The Union Government will award tWs 
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year merit-cum-means scholarships to students 
pursuing their studies in approved residential 
secondary schools, The students whose 
parental income does not exceed Rs. 500 per 
month are eligible for this benefit. The selec- 
tion will be made on the basis of all India 
examination from amongst children in age- 
group of 11 to 12 years and recommended by 
the State Govern m ent on the basis of their 
performance in the preliminary test, The 
scholarships will be tenable for the duration of 
the secondary education. The scholarships in- 
clude the tuition fees, residential charges, cost 
of books, besides pocket money and clothing 
allowance. Fifteen per cent of the scholar- 
ships will be reserved for scheduled caste 
and 5 per cent for scheduled tribes. Hundred 
scholarship will be awarded this year to stu- 
dents for developing talents in cultural fields 
such as traditional music, dance, drama, 
painting and sculpture. These scholarships, 
awarded under the Talent Search Scholarship 
Scheme of the Centre for Cultural Resources 
and Training, Delhi, are tenable for one year 
at the rate of Rs. 600 per annum to the candi- 
datp, undergoing specialized training in the 
school pr town where he is already studying 
or residing and Rs. 1200, per year where the 
candidate is required to join institution at a 
place other than stpdying or residing for the 
purpose of specialized training. In addition, 
the Govt, of India will also bear the fee paid to 
teacher for specialized training. These scholar- 
ships will be aw arded to the students in the 
age-group of 10-14 years studying either in 
recognized schpols or belonging to families 
practising traditional music or other arts. The 
scholarship once given could be extended for 
more years till the completion of the first 
university degree stage of education up to 
the age of 20 years. 

SCERTforfioa ,, 

' The proposal erf converting the State Insti- 


tute of Education, Porvorim, into a State 
Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing (scEhr) has been forwarded to the govern- 
ment If it gets the green signal, it is expected 
that the institution will have more to do in the 
progress of education in this territory. Accor- 
ding to the recent annual report of the State 
Institute of Education, about 95 per cent of 
the envisaged activities were carried out 
effectively such as seminars, training courses 
for teachers, etc. The institution has also 
acquired various andio-visual equipments for 
the purpose of educational projects. 

Exemption from Examination Fees 

The students from drought affected areas 
of Maharashtra will be exempted from pay- 
ing fees for the annual secondary and higher 
secondary Board and University examinations 
which would be held during the months of 
March-April 1983. This was assured by the 
Chief Minister of MS recently He said 
this amount of examination fees will be paid 
to the Board and universities from the Chief 
Minister’s funds. 

No Books, Note-books up to Class IV 

The government has taken a decision that 
only slates’ and pencils will be allowed to be 
used by the students of I to IV standard of 
primary schools of the State, No note-books 
will be permitted. This has been done with 
a,.view to avoid the ‘weight’ the, small children 
aj-e required to carry to the schools and to 
reduce unnecessary expenditure on note-books, 
etc. by the parents coming from economi- 
cally backward population. 

Workshop oh Try-out of Instructional 
Materials and Pupil Evaluation 

‘ A national workshop on‘Try-out of instruc- 
tional materials and pupil ‘ evaluation' under 
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the UNICEF project pecr was organized by 
the Primary Curriculum Development Cell, 
NCERT, New Delhi, for for the project coor- 
dinators and other members of the pecr pro- 
ject teams of the states/uTS at the siB, 
Pune from 4 to 11 February 1983. The work- 
shop was formally inaugurated by Mr. Daniel 
J, O’Dell, Progiamme Directoi. Education and 
Childhood Disability, unicef , New Delhi. 
In his inaugural speech Mr. Daniel explained 
in his characteristic style the role of educa- 
tion in social change the intricacies of learn- 
ing-teaching process, the real meaning of 
‘minimum leaining continuum’ and the skills 
to be developed in the children. 

Subject-wise groups such as language, 
mathematics, supw, bvs and ca were formed. 
Each group through a good deal of discus- 
sion prepared a draft plan for pupil evaluation 
in the subject specifying in clear terms the 
mastery level in respect of the competencies 
identified under the ‘minimum learning con- 
tinnum’.Each group also suggested strategies, 
tools and techniques of pupil evaluation. The 
workshop made the following suggestions 
which were accepted : 

1, Tools of evaluation may not be the 
same for all classes and all subjects. 

2. Evaluation techniques could be intro- 
duced in the class in which the new 
curriculum is introduced. 

3. Each TTi should adopt one project 
school while each member of the 
SPCDC team should also adopt a 
project school for closer observation 
of results. ' 

4, Plan of action for activities, evalua- 
tion, teaching-learning process,, etc. 
for 1983 could be prepared and a copy 

, • , ' ' of the same be sent' to pcDC, ngert, 
'New Delhi.'' ^ 


Andhra Pradesh 

Module-miUng Workshop 

Dr. W. A. F. Hopper was deputed by the 
Council to conduct the module-writing 
workshop organized by the ymca College 
of Physical Education, Madras. An at- 
tempt was made to prepare sample modu- 
lar-type instructional material on selected 
areas of physical education for the target 
population of Class VIII learners m the 
sports wing of the Sports School in the college 
campus (about 65 acres). The participants 
were drawn from the college faculty, and 
school staff including four coaches were ap- 
pointed by the Government of Tamil Nadu 
exclusively for providing training in football, 
hockey, athletics and swimming for the benefit 
of the boys m the ‘sports wing’. 

The participants were exposed to the fol- 
lowing theoretical concepts (adequately illus-' 
Irated with reference to tennis and cricket) ; 

1. Principles of learning and teabhing 
relevant to modular instruction 

2. Developing instructional modules ■ ■ 

3. Instructional modules and nlodulat 
courses of study 

4. Psychomotor domain taxonomy of 
educational objectives developed by 
Elizabeth Simpson. 

5. Specific outcomes of learning; • ' 

6. Try-out of modules. 

The following strategy was operated to deve- 
lop a capsule on 'push-pass’ with reference to 
the game, football. 

1. The football coach took a lesson on 

‘push-pass’ to a group of 8 learners 
from class VII. (They were never exr 
posed to this skill in any structured 
learning situation earlier.) ' ’ ' 

2. The participants observed the lesson 
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with reference to sols and teaching- 
learning strategies as disussed by Dr. 
W.A F. Hopper, 

3, The lesson was discussed and an ana- 
lysis was made with reference to the 
‘hierarchy of process skills’ leading to 
the expected terminal complex skill. 

4. A capsule was written by the whole 
group working together using the for- 
mat discussed earlier by Dr. Hopper 
It was interesting to record that a new 
format emerged out as a result 
of discussion relevant for learning 
psychomotor skills. 

5. The capsule on push-pass was tried out 
. in the field with a set of new learners. 

6, The draft capsule was modified in the 
light of the try-out and a trial capsule 
was developed. 

There were specialists in the area of Yogasana 
and other games. Each one of them made an 
attempt to write a sub-modular unit for a 
learner-engaged time of about 40 minutes. 
There was no time to even discuss the material. 
The workshop provoked the participants to 
think divergently for developing modular- 
type instructional material for the children 
selected and sponsored by the Government of 
Tamil Nadu in the sports schools, 

Cfaaiidigarb 

Bdoks on National Integration, Cultural 
Heritage and Moral Values 

ThP Punjab School Education Doaid has 


published six supplementary readers for the 
students of high and higher secondary classes. 
These books published in English, Hindi, 
Punjabi were released at a function in Chandi- 
garh on 22 January 1983. The books have 
national integration, cultural heritage and 
moral values as their themes The books 
are Sade Desk Bhagat, Let us Build Ourselves, 
Hurrt Ek Haln, Hoop Mahik, Sacha Jhooth, 
and Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The authors 
include Bhai Vir Singh, Gurbaksh Singh, 
Preetlari, Sant Singh Sekhon, S S. Amol, V.N. 
Tewari, Maithilisharan Gupt, Harvans Rai 
Bachchan, Dinkar Dmesh, J.S. Grewal, Fauja 
Singh, Khalid Hussain, Narinder Pal Singh, 
Pritam Singh, Man Mohan Singh, J. S Mani 
and R, L, Ahuja. 

World School Childern Art Exhibition— 1982 

Five students in the age-group 6’-12 of 
Yadviudra Public School, Patiala (Punjab) 
have been awarded 2 silver and 3 bronze 
medals besides 53 commendation certificates 
for the vivid and creative paintings contribut- 
ed by them to the World School Children 
Art Exhibition, 1982 under the aegies of Korea 
Children Centre, Seourin South Korea, 

Meeting on Population Education Programme 

A meeting of all deos (secondary and pri- 
mary) and principals of teachers training insti- 
tutewasheldat siSE, Punjab in connection with 
population education programme in the state, 
The meeting also discussed about NTS examina- 
tions, iiiservice teacher training, science exhibi- 
tion and proper utilization of science kits. Q 



Book Reviews 


Educational Concepis of Gum Nanak in 
Japji Sahib 

T. S Sonm and KAMAuncT Kauii, Mukand Publica- 
tion, Ludhiana, 1980, pp. 40, Price ; Ra, 5,00 


‘Japji Sahib’ expresses the quintessence of the 
philosophy of the Sikh Gurus, and more so, 
their educational philosophy. It is an inten- 
sely leliEious work created by Nanak’s genius 
after an intensive study of human nature. It 
is this work that determines the very genesis of 
the entire philosophy of the Gurus, and as 
such, Nanak, m order to make it to be so, 
produced it as his first great work soon after 
the revelation: Nq Ko Hindu Na Musalmn. 
That being so, there is hardly any aspect of 
philosophy on education as perceived by the 
Gurus that does not find its seeds in this work, 
Japji Sahib. Viewed from this perspective, 
the book under review fails to bring out the 
inherent spirit of Japji which offers, indeed, a 
complete philosophy for the true education of 
‘man’. In this context, Prof, Talib’s observa- 
tion in the foreword of this book that ‘Tn 
Gurbani as a whole and in Japji, education as 
such does not hguie as an important pursuit 
of man” is indeed questionable especially 


against the background ofGurubani, and par- 
ticularly of the Japji Sahib. 

The Gurus repeatedly warn man about his 
‘Sin of Acedia’ In their words like Passu 
maanas cham platey, laahe kaaran aaya jag 
mein, hai majoor blwya thhagaai ihag, etc. 
Man roams in the world as an animal clothed 
in human skin He defies the merit of his 
being ‘man’ and is deceived by the coolie m 
him in every way In other words, he is lost, 
too much with the world without ever think- 
ing of his original purpose or promise. It is 
indeed this central thesis that reveiberates in 
the length and breadth of Japji, as in the 
whole gamut of the Guru’s flani, and is, 
therefore, very vital in their educational phi- 
losophy. Japji, indeed, is fundamentally 
addressed to this great task, and reveals how 
man could rise above his animal level of 
existence, 

The hallmark of this philosophy is con- 
tained, among others, in the 'Khand Theory’ 
propounded by Nanak in Japji, which divides 
the whole process of man’s life into five seg- 
ments, each of which must get along consisten- 
tly and concurrently in order to make his life 
pure. This world is truly a ‘Dharam Khand', 
a holy place for a holy life, where must 
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not only understand his primal duty but must 
also perform it conscientiously deeming it to 
be a divinely ordained one. He must also 
understand the domain of ‘law and science’ so 
as to make science, technology, knowledge of 
the world, etc, instrumental to the realization 
of the true, good and beautiful lest it should 
remain what the Gurus term as ‘chunch gyan‘, 
merely a beak-level knowledge, So should 
‘Gyan Khand’, the world of Reflection, Idea, 
Form, Philosophy, etc. not dwell in isolation 
lest it should be equally termed as ‘chunch- 
gyan’. Therefore, what the Gurus seek is a 
wholesome integration of these into ‘Sram 
Khand’, the domain of constructive creativity 
where the highest creative and constructive 
genius of man must find its finest expression 
through arts, crafts, aesthetics, vocation, etc. 
in the true image of the creator and in per- 
fect harmony with the true, good and beauti- 
ful. In other words, the study of a subject, 
the choice of a vocation or profession and, 
indeed, the whole way and view of life must 
be guidedj determined and directed towards 
the realization of the ‘prophethood’ of man 
or his 'godliness'. True education must 
yield a ‘vision’ of greatness that renders per- 
fect unison between what Nanak calls ‘20’ and 
'21’, that 18 , between the world of matter and 
the world of spirit and between humanity 
and divinity. 

InThis matter, the book under review tends 
to trace the process of education via spiritual 
development to emotional and to intellectual 
development which is, indeed, much short of 

what the Gurus expected the process of educa- 
tion. to be, , 

As to the format, the book is not divided 
into different chapters, though it overtly deals 
with different 'aspects of education like educa- 
tional philosophy of Guru Nanak (defined as 

idealfem in education), educational philosophy 
of -Guru Nandk in lapji (faith in Him as a pro- 
^^ss of.'educatjpn)^ aims (with emphasis upop 


spiritual union with God); content (which is 
the Lord in manifest and unmanifest forms), 
teacher (which is God Himself and communi- 
on with Him makes the strength of the tea- 
cher), method of teaching (in the forms of de- 
monstration and motivation), besides cnumB- 
rating certain philosophical areas in general 
including the importance, of ‘individual ethics'. 
On the whole, the book under review seems to 
be a simple synopsis or an outline for a fur- 
ther research work. It is, however, suggestive 
of the scope and depths to which the educa- 
tional philosophy of the Gurus could be taken 
up, 

D. N. Khosla 


Handbook of Special Education 

Kaubfman and Hauahan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632, 1981, pp. 807, ■ 
Price ; Not mentioned. 


To EDUCATE all Citizens is the responsibility 
of every country. Illiteracy is a serious pro- 
blem of the Third World. There is little 
doubt about the need for education. Consti^ 
tutionally also education is the fundamental ' 
right of every Indian. Educating children 
at all stages is a common problem of all 
countries. There are individual differences - 
among children in a classroom, whereas a-, 
few are normal and others have personal 
problems. 

The problem-centred child' may be handio , 
capped or not handicapped. There are vari^ 
ous types of handicaps at each stage in the- 
regular classroom, such as physical handicap, 
psychological handicap, social handicap and 
economic handicap, etc, Therefore, they are 
not well adjusted in their classes m particulaf ■ 
and the society in general. 
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Specific learning disability is a new con- 
pept. Incidentally, this term has afi'ected the 
teachers. Oa the other hand, there are gifted 
children in the classroom, Handling the 
gifted child may become a delinquent easily 
for lack of proper assignment. Through 
investigations specialists have suggested lo 
provide special education to those who 
need it. 

Besides the usual special education cate- 
gories or areas of disability or gifledness, 
there is the consideration of age range from 
birfh to adulthood, curriculum running the 
whole gamut fiom infant stimulation to. 
vocational and career education, teaching 
siiafdgies that are as different as humanistic 
and behavioural psychology, and a vast array 
of related services. This book provides a 
thorough coverage of all these areas. The 
extensive coverage provided in this hand- 
book, anfl Its logical, well-organized format, 
make it ,the most comprehensive, uptodate 
reference book, available in the field ot special 
education today. The field of special educa- 
tion reached long ago the point where a 
single source of authoritative information is 
needed. 

' .The book is divided into five parts. Each 
part contains a' systematic study and answeis 
various questions which are involved in this 
reference, With this m mind, the editors of 
the book',' James Kauffman and Daniel, gathe- 
red together Original collection of writings in 
all areas, of special education, contributed by 
49 experts, Each chapter starts with a suita- 
ble theme and design. Many valuable book 
references are given at the end of each chap- 
ter!' “''The book' IS written, systematically, in 
detail and simple language has been used. 
Emphasizing the individual differences among 
the school-going children, the book discusses 
each pategory of such children. It is the con- 
cl,itS),oi!i of .experienced and hard-working 
cpntributors to this book.. 


'It iSi a useful publication for those work- 
ing m ihe field of exceptional children. 

R.K. Sharma, 


Development and Planning of Modern 
Education \ 

J. C, Aooarwal Vikas, 1982, ppi 424. 
Price • Rs. 95, 


The book under review is an ambitious 
attempt of wide coverage by the author 
who tries to treat the subject of educa- 
tion, its development and planning in India 
with a cautious outlook on its merits and 
demerits. In 32 chapters of the book the 
author discusses constitutional status, 
role of state, structure, organization and pro- 
blems of education at different levels and 
types Ambitious planning of presenting all 
under one canvas of education, somehow has 
given slippage to coherence and relevance m 
the process of treatment of the subject. The 
repoits of the commission and committees — 
Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), 
Kothari Commission (1964-66), Ishwar.Bhdt 
Patel Review Committee, Adiseshiah Report 
oil plus 2, National Review Committee 
(Chapters 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13) have been dealt 
with separately. It would have been better if 
reports of these commissions and committees 
could have been discussed in context of Jthe . 
problem. ’ It seems the author has been more 
conscious in presenting the salient features 
and recommendations of these documents and 
less to their context. Though the author 
develbpes more than two or three pages on 
recent d'eveloiiment in Teacher Education 
Programmes in India (pp. 271-273), yet there , 
is no reference of the document Teacher Edu- 
catlqn Cun^ulvm^A Framework, developed .. 
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by the National Council of Teacher Educa- 
tion. The role and reference of the National 
Council of Teacher Education which is an 
apex body for teacher education programmes 
in India is also omitted. 

While discussing inservice teacher educa- 
tion in Chapter 21, the author abruptly in-' 
troduces at the end a Table 21.1 (at page 111 ) 
stating number of secondary teacher educa- 
tion institutions in India (1981) as a corollary 
to the chapter but nothing is stated how this 
table reflects the context in question. Lilre- ' 
wise, the author could havepiesqnjed the status 
and position of unqualified teachers in diffe- 
rent states at school stage which is a basic 
problem of inservice teacher education 

In Chapter 22, ‘Teacher status and service 
conditions,’ the author has given the recom- 
mended scale of pay tor various categories 
and levels of teachers by the Kothari Com- 
mission. He could have chosen to enli- 
ghten the reader by giving a comparative 
position of scales of pay as given by the 
statesjuTs governments 'at present and the 
recommended one so that disparities or non- 


ascertained, While treating higher education 
and research in Chapter 18, the reader does 
not find anything about the research program- 
me. Surprisingly, technical and professio- 
nal education has been left unattempted. 
Since the book is couperned about the plann- 
ing and development of modem education, 
readers do not find anything with respect to 
investment on education under various plans, 
human resource development and manpower 
needs of the country which is basic for any 
planning and development in education. 
Moreover, the treatment of the subject has 
been more on a layman approach rather 
analytical that is why we find lapses of statis- 
tical evidence in the book Table 23.1 (page 
298) and statement on page 300 (literacy in 
India) is incidentally a repetition of the same 
table. Typographical eirors have also crept 
111 , In spite of these lapses, the book is a 
useful and handy reference It makes up long- 
ftlt need on the subject, The book qualifies 
for a textbook as well as a reference mono- 
graph which will provide omnibus service. 
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